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PREFACE 


On Juiu' SiS, 101(5, llio IVimi' IMinislor (Mr, As<iuill)) 
iiiitioiiiuH'd ill I’ln'liiuiu'iil ilinl “ In vic'vv of I ho clomiuul 
which is likely to nrisc and the ilc-sirabilily of providing 
tlic public ivilh an authoulio account, il has been tlccidccl 
1o prepare for iiublication, as soon as possible after Ihc 
close {)f the wur, an Ollieial History dealing with its various 
aspects.” The present volume is the first instalment of 
the promised work. Although full use has been made of 
enemy and Allied sonrees of information so far as they were 
accessible, the work is based throughout oii our own oflieial 
documents, not only naval, but also military and poIili(‘al. 
Ill this souse, but in this sense only, the work is to be rcgardctl 
us oflieial j for the [orm and character of ihc narrative as 
well as for opinions cxprcs'U'd the author is alone ri'sjionsible. 

1’he ix'riod dealt witli in Ihe volume inclucios t he pvepa ral ions 
for war during the yt'ars immediately iirecoding the onl break 
of hoslilities and the jirogress of the naval operations down 
to the I imo when the Hatt le of the I’alklands gave us a working 
command of the ocean trade routes. 

I'he aim has been to give in narrative form and free from 
leelmiealities an inlelligiblc view not only of the oiieratious 
themselves but of their mutual eonueetion and meaning, 
the policy which dietati'd them, Iheir relation l.o military 
and diplomnUc uelion, and the diflieulUes and cross-eur rents 
which in some eases delayed their success an<l robbed them 
of the expected results. Endeavour has thus been made to 
present the various naval movements, actions and individual 
exjiloits in t.lu'ir just, relations to the course of t.he war as 
a whole. 

Owing to the eoiuploxily of the o])ernlions and vast 
arena they filled in the earlier stages of ihe war, the period 
covered by the volmne is eoiupamtively shoit. After the 
first yc'ur, however, this difficulty tends lo diminish us the 
arena lit'eame more resLrictetl and the leading lines less 
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complicated. It is hoped, therefove, Hint the Avholi' wnviv 
may bo completed in foiiv or possibly five vohinms. 

It slioukl be understood that the work is one ol 
collaboration with the Stall of thcllistovifal Seel ion, withonl 
whose assistance it vvoxdd have been iinpossibh' to 
a connected narrative from the mass of maLerial I hat has 
been contimiully aceumuhiting. 

Even f>o, it has been found neexssary lo eonline lli<' 
narrative to the aehial operations and I'cleflale the hnporliuil 
■sxibjoct of their ofteel on sea-borne I rude to !i sejiarale seelioi\ 
of the work, which is being prepared by Mr. ('. Firnest Fiiyle. 

Similarly, in order to elcal with the W'ork of Die Mereanlile 
Marine more fully and more intimately than is jiossible in 
the general account of the ojieralions, a third section ot 
the Work, “ The Merchant Navy,” has been cnlruslod to 
Mr. Archibald Ilurd. 

In the preparation of the map.s and charts to ilhislrnte 
the operations special provi.sion was made by the Ilydvf)- 
grapher of the Navy for giving the indispensable co-operation 
of his Department. Courses and bearings mentioned in the 
text arc true unless otherwise stated. 

Authorities. — ^The material on which the narralivx' is 
based is mainly ; — 

1. Reports, papers and records of the Commit I ci' of 

Imperial Defence. 

2. The “ In ” and “ Out ” series of Admiralty telogrums. 

3. Letters of Proceedings, Reports and Despnlehes of 

Admirals and Senior Naval Officers. These hiiv<' 
been carefully checked, especially for aetioas, by 
Deck Logs, Signal and Wireless Logs and Engine- 
Room Registers, and wherever possible by relereneo 
to the officers concerned. 

4.. Admiralty correspondence with other Deparlmenis of 
State, especially the Foreign Office, War Office, 
Colonial Office and India Office, 

5. Deposition of prisoners, captured docunrents aiwl 

other intelligence reports. 

6. War Office records of analogous nalnve so fiu’ a.s Ouy 

relate to combined operations or affect th(> dis- 
tribution and action of t he Fleet. 
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As I Ilf ofTioial imvtil dociimonts aro not at proscnl uc- 
ffssihlf to sUulfiils, no parlicular rflcronccs to them aro 
jTivfii in lli(' tooL-nolfs. All, Iiowc'vci', that are of liistorical 
iuli'i’C'sl. arc bc'iug colleclocl and arranged by Llic Historical 
Seel ion Tor I’nlurc relercna* in a special series of volumes 
C()\('riiig llie wlu)l(‘ periotl of the wui'. Where, on the Kdlier 
Jiand, unollieial sourc(‘S Imve been used, referenees will be 
Juund. These eousi.sl niaiuly of published accounts ol' 
Hrilisli, Allied an<l encuiy origin, dealing with ])arlicular 
ei)iso(le.s. 

J. S. C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the long sci'ies of wars during whicli the British naval 
tradition had grown up, there was none that presented the 
same problems as those with which we were confronted in 
July 1914. Quite apart from changes in material — changes 
which in certain vital elements were still in a state of restless 
development — ^the fundamental factor was one of which 
there had been little or no experience. Tire bulk of our 
knowledge had been gained against enemies that lay to the 
southward. Never sinec the Dutch wai*s of the seventeenth 
century had we had to deal with a first class naval power 
which was based to the northward of the Dover defile, and 
it was on the inviolability of that defile and its long, dilHcuIt, 
and wdl-flankcd approach from the south and west that the 
traditional distribution of our main fleet rested. 

Now all that was gone. I’or the easily defended English 
Channel, in which the old enemy had no naval base of any 
importance, there was the expanse ol the North Sea, with 
its oroad and stormy outlet between Scotland and Norway, 
and the new enemy was so ploccd as to have entries to it at 
two widely separate points, wliicli are linked together by a 
perfectly protected inland waterway. Fmally, instead of our 
southern seaboard, rich in well-disposed naval ports, we had, 
facing the enemy, a long stretch of coast dotted with vulner- 
able commercial ports but without a single Fleet base of the 
first order, except Chatham, which, owing to navigational 
dilHcuIties, was incapable of being adapted to modern war 
conditions. 

To the right solution of this problem naval attention had 
long been devoted, but there were other problems winch 
also differed from the old ones, and some of them— particu- 
larly those which arose out of tire military developments of 
the war — ^were not foreseen with any clcomess. It was Icnown 
that the Navy might be called upon in the early days to 
transport our Expeditionary Force to the Continent; but how 
great that force was to grow and what a burden would be 
the work of its nourislimcnt was beyond any man’s ken. 
Again, assistance from the Dominions oversea was to be 

B 
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expected, but the outburst of imperial spirit that astonished 
the world was far from being fully gauged. Still less was it 
foreseen that India would take her place in the main theatre 
in line with the rest. In no one’s mind was there a picture 
of convoy after convoy pressing to Europe at the very outset 
from all the ends of the earth, and in their eagerness to swell 
the effort.^ of the homeland cutting through our hard-strained 
system of commerce protection beyond all anticipation. 

In the appreciations which preceded the war all this was 
dark, but the fundamental new problem had been fully 
realised and provided for by unceasing study. Still the 
solution was only bcgimrmg to take sliape when war* suddenly 
came upon us, and there are few achievements in our history 
finer than the way in which all departments made shift with 
the unfinished work, and in the stress of the struggle brought 
it cmickly to completion. 

The dominantproblem had been to fix the disposition of 
the main fleet. Tlie reversal of the old gcograjrhical condi- 
tions, which was the outstanding difficulty of a war wiLli 
G^many, overrode all the considerations wJuch had deter- 
mined the key position of the fleet in former wars, and a 
new one had to be found from which it could best discharge 
its primary functions. What those functions had always been 
must be clearly apprcliendcd, for of recent years, by a strange 
misreading of history, an idea had grown up that its primary 
^ction is to seek out and destroy the enemy’s main licet. 
This viw, being literary rather than historical, was nowhere 
adopted with more unction than in Germai^, where ilicre 
was no naval tradition to test its accuracy. So securely was 
it held by oui- enemy that it seems to have coloured their 
naval policy with a sanguine expectation that we shoiilrl at 
once seek out their fleet where it most wislicd to be found j 
and when they saw their hope mirealiscd they consoled 
to^selves— probably quite sincerely— with taunts that the 
British Navy had lost its old spirit, and was no longer to 
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conception which the Germans adopted 
arose is difficult to explain, unless it be that so often the mo.st 
attractive personalities amongst our admirals had performed 
most bnlhant exploits when in command of secondary 
ileets, and that these exploits form the most stirring pages 
m the story. But the truth is that with rare and special 
exceptions, as when the enemy’s chief naval fovee was not 
based in ttie Home Area, our main or Grand Fleet always 
operated from its Home Station. Its paramount duty was 
to secure the command ol Home Waters for the s^ety of our 
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coasts and trade. There was no question of seeking out the 
enemy, for normally his fleet lay behind his base defences 
where it was inaccessible. All our own fleet could do was 
to take the most suitable posilioir for confining him to port 
or bringing him to action if he put to sea. There was always 
the hope lliat the pressure so exercised would sooner or 
later force him to offer battle. But imtil an opportunity 
for decisive action arose, it was by patient and alert vigil it 
sought to attain its ultimale object — ^that is, primarily to 
cover the squadrons and flotillas which formed our floating 
defence against invasion, and secondarily to cover those which 
operated in the home terminals of our trade routes for the 
protection of our own commerce and the disturbance of that 
of the enemy, so far as geographical conditions permitted 
of both duties being performed simultaneously. For defence 
against invasion the system was obviously the only one 
possible; for control of trade it had been foimd efficacious, 
and never more so than proved to be the case in the war of 
1914. For since all the new enemy’s home terminals lay 
within our own homo waters, we could dose them by the same 
disposition with which W’e ensured free access to our own. 
The result was an immediate paralysis of German oceanic 
trade, and it was due not to the operations of our distant 
cruisers but to the fact that access to the German, home ports 
was barred by the Grand Fleet and the Home cruisers that 
it protected. 

With these considerations in mind the right position for 
the Grand Fleet was not far to seek. It was found in Scottish 
waters, where it could control the approach to the North Sea 
just as the old Western Squadron controlled the Channel and 
its approaches. But the fact had to be faced that the new 
position was weak in the special elements in which the old 
one was so strong. In Portemouth, Plymouth and Falmouth 
the old Western Squadron had excellent bases, both primary 
and subsidiary, but for the new position everything had to 
be created afresh, and here it was that, in spite of all the 
thought that had been given to the subject, so much remained 
to do. 

It was not for want of study or foresight that we were 
found unprepared. It was due mainly to the never ceasing 
change in the power, range and character of naval raateriw 
which left no stable factors on which a solid scheme could 
bo built up. So rapid were the developments that, as experi- 
ence had shown but too often, extensive naval works tended 
to be out of date before they could be completed. Nothing 
but the most careful consideration was likely to save the 
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country from costly disappointment, and for this purpose 
committee aftei’ committee had been sitting up to the eve 
of the war. 

After considerable hesitation it had been decided in 1903 
to establish a first class base at Rosyth, but this was not 
expected to be completed at the earliest till the end of 1916. 
Of second class Wes, like Pembroke and Queenstown, 
there were none in the North Sea, though so far as docking 
and repairs were concerned the Tyne gave similar facilities. 
In the third category classed as “ war anchorages,” such as 
Berehaveu, Portland and Dover, there was only one on the 
East Coast. This was Harwich. There were, however, 
several defended commercial ports such as the Humber, the 
Tees, Hartlepool, the Tyne, the Tay and Aberdeen, whiel) 
would serve the .same purpose, but ail of them were cramped 
river ports, which had nothing like the ample sjpacc of those 
of the south-western area, nor, owing to tidal conditions, 
had they tlie same freedom of access at all times ; and finally, 
over and above these drawbacks, no one of them was fur 
enough north to satisfy the fundamental strategical need. 
Furthermore, the use which had been mode of the Elliot 
Islands and other similar localities in the Russo-Japanese 
War had impressed naval opinion with tlm great advantages 
of unfrequented natural harbom’s, not only as “ war anchor- 
ages ” but as “ advanced bases of a temporary atid auxiliary 
character.” There were two ideal spots, the one Cromarty 
Firth, the other Scapa Flow in the Orkneys, and the need 
of such places was emphasised by an enforced recognition 
of the inadequacy of the designed base at Rosyth. In 1908 
it became apparent that, owing ho the increasing power 
of torpedoes, its outer anchorage was exposed to destroyer 
attack, and its defences had to be reconsidered. Even so 
it would not serve, for it was soon realised that the deter- 
mined rivalry of Germany was swdling fleets to a sisso 
that could not have been contemplated when the new base 
was first designed, and it could no longer contain a fleet 
such as we needed. By 1910, therefore, CromaHy began to 
be regarded as indispensable for an advanced temporary fleet 
base, and Scapa Flow as one for minor forces. 

At first it had been contemplated that both places should 
be treated in the Japanese manner, which was for the Fleet 
to establish them when they were required. But by 1912, 
when the new Board of Admiralty came into office, naval 
developments had reached a pitch that gave both Cromarty 
and Scapa Flow so much importance that both were seen to 
require fixed defences. 
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With tliis began a new series of difficulties due to other 
developments in naval material. Our system of defending 
ports was that the Army was responsible for creating and 
garrisoning the land defences on the basis of “ a scale of 
attack ” which was fixed by the Navy — that is, the Navy 
laid down for the guidance of the Army in organising the 
defence the nature and power of the attack which the import- 
ance of the particular port was likely to attract. But here, 
owing to the rapid progress of naval eonstniction and arma- 
ments, and changes in the ports themselves, was a shifting 
foundation on which it was almost impossible to build. For 
instance in the Humber, which offerm the best-placed and 
most convenient war anchorage between Rosyth and Harwich, 
large oil fuel stores and new docks in the lower reaches at 
Kiflingholm and Immingham had been established since the 
defences were erected, and they were now of little use. They 
had to be re-dcsigned on the usual basis for defended ports — 
a combined attack by annoured cruisers and a small landing 
force. But by the lime the War Office had worked out a 
new scheme and mepared the estimates they were no longer 
adequate. Dreadnoughts had rendered the older battle- 
ships unfit for the line of battle, and the enemy might well 
elect to risk these obsolescent units in coastal attack. Thus 
the scale of attack had to be revised and the work of design- 
ing the defences begun all over again on a new and higher 
scale. 

These considerations applied to all defended ports and 
anchorages; but the continual sapping of the foundations did 
not end here. Apart from ships of force becoming avoil- 
ablc for coastal attack and the ever-increasing range and 
power of torpedoes, submarines began to obtrude themselves. 
This fresh menace specially concerned the new temporary 
war anchorages. When their defence had first been proposed 
the Admiralty had regarded them as beyond submarine 
ran^e, but by the end of 1918 the sea-going power of sub- 
marines had so greatly increased tliat they could no longer 
be eliminated. Though Cromarty could easily be made im- 
pregnable to the new form of attack the estimates for doing 
as much for Scapa, owing to its numerous entrances, were 
found to be so great as to raise a doubt whether the work 
was worth the cost. 

These were only some of the thorns that beset the ques- 
tion. There were others —and particularly those which grew 
from the inevitable differences between the Naval and the 
Military views of what was adequate defence— such, for 
instance, as radical divergencies as to the danger of military 
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attack. This, however, was overcome in the case of Cromarty 
by handing it over entirely to the Navy. JFrom the first this 
had been desired by the Admiralty, since one of the advantages 
of the advanced naval base was the elasticity with which it 
could be adjusted to the immediate needs of the naval situa- 
tion— an elasticity which must necessarily be reduced unless 
the Admiralty had a perfectly free hand. The resitlt was 
that by the end of July 19X4 the whole of the fixed defences 
were complete and armed. In the Humber, on the other 
hand, the new heavy armament had not been begun, and the 
status of Scapa was still undecided. The last proposal of the 
Admiralty was that if its complete protection was found too 
costly it should be constituted an ou fuel base, and be given 
light d^ences sufficient to repel such a scale of attack as it 
was likely to induce. But this had not been settled, and when 
war broke out Scapa, except for the local territorial artillery, 
was without defence of any Mnd. 

Still, by this time, altlxough Rosyth was specified as the 
principal base and headquarters for tlie Grand Meet, Scapa 
had come to be regarded as the best initial station. In one 
respect the position was very inferior to the old one. In 
another respect it was more favourable.^ For although in the 
old French wars, so far as the Atlantic was concerned, the 
Grand Fleet operating from the Channel could watch and 
blockade the main naval port of the chief enemy and control 
the rest of his western ports by detached squadrons in the Bay 
of Biscay, he had another seaboard in the Mediterranean, and 
this entailed a secondary fleet of considerable force operating 
within the Straits of Gibraltar or at its entrance. The case of 
a war with Germany presented no such complication. Seeing 
that her whole Battle Fleet was concentrated in the North 
Sea, the conditions permitted us a complete counter concen- 
tration in the new position, except for such force as was 
needed to secure the Straits of Dover, and this was mainly 
a question of torpedo craft and their supporting cruisers and 
minor battleships. 

But it was not a war merely between ourselves and Ger- 
many that had to be considered. The premonitory symptoms 
indicated that when the war came we should find ourselves in 
line with France and Russia against Germany and Austria 
and possibly Italy. Here, then, was a condition which 
brou^t the Mediterranean into play as of old, and at the same 
time it placed upon our Home Fleets responsibilities which 
were entirely without precedent, and emphasised with added 
str^s the need of concentration in the newly selected position. 

The reason for this lay in the uncertainty which, surrounded 
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the probable attitude of Italy. Though it was almost im- 
possible to conceive a situation in which she would be found 
lighting Great Britain by the side of her natural enemy 
Austria, the French had no such comfort. They at least 
had to face the prospect of having to deal with the combined 
Austrian and Italian Fleets, and the result was a growing 
desire to concentrate their whole battle fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to trust to Ihe British Fleet for protection against 
the German Fleet in the Atlantic. So vital for the French 
was the command of the Mediterranean that any reasonable 
risk, it was felt, must be taken to secure it. Not only was it 
needed Cor the salce of the North African Colonics, which 
Germany was so obviously coveting, but it was of the essence 
of the French war plan that the Algerian AiToy Corps should 
be transported to France in the first days of the war. Nor 
did the risk seem great. Theoretically the French Atlantic 
coasts would li6 open to invasion, but the advocates of the 
proposed combination held that if by its adoption the British 
Fleet was freed from all preoccupation with the Mediterranean, 
it would be able to concentrate in the North Sea and Channel 
such a force as would paralyse the German High Seas Fleet 
altogether. The doctnne of the Fcole Superieure de la 
Marine was that with an Anglo-French flotilla barring the 
way to the Channel and the British Fleet barring the north- 
nbout Passage, the Germans would be caught in a mouse-trap 
and tbore would be no fighting in the Atlantic.^ 

Though the British Admindty took a less confident view, 
the French idea fell in with their own tendency towards 
extreme concentration, and Uiey were inclined to adopt it 
even to its logical conclusion, which would divide the command 
of European waters betweeai ihe two Navies, leaving the 
Mediterranean entirely to the French and the Atlantic entirely 
to the British. But in both countries the proposal met with 
marked disfavour mainly on moral and sentimental grounds. 
In France they spoke of “ those waters laden with memories 
where lay the wrecks of Tourvflle’s and Duquesne’s ships and 
the bones of the Vmgenr's crew,” and deplored that the tombs 
of the dead who fought at sea and bred the race of French 
seamen were to be defended by British guns. In Groat 
Britain, the instinct that our position in the world was in 
some way bound up with the strength we could display in 
the Mediterranean was even stronger. It had become a canon 
of British policy — consecrated by repented experience— that 
our Mediterranean Fleet was the measure of our influence in 
continental affairs, and the feeling had only increased since 
^ Lanoasan ; Notre Nifenae Mariliim, 1914, p. 210. 
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the road to India lay that way, and Egypt and Cyprus had 
become limbs of the Empire. 

The result was characteristic of both countries. In France 
the logical view prevailed over the sentimental. In the 
autumn of 1912 — that is, on the eve of the first Balkan War 
— ^it was announced that their 3rd Battle Squadron, which 
was still based at Brest, was to join the 1st and 2nd 
which were already in the Mediterranean, and by the spring 
of 1918, in order to provide the coneentrated Fleet with 
officers, the whole of their Atlantic defence flotillas were de- 
mobilised and the defence of the ports handed over to the 
Army. All that remained at the northern bases was I heir 
2nd Cruiser Squadron, composed of six “ Gloires,” an old type 
of armoured cruiser, and the flotillas which wore to eo-(q)ei’ate 
with the British in the combined defence of the Clianucl.^ 

On our side, on the contrary, it was the naval tradition 
that prevailed, and a Mediterranean Squadron was formed as 
powerful as was consistent with the minimum rapiircd for 
the northern concentration. It consisted of four battle 
cruisers, four of our best heavy cruisers and four light 
cruisers, but even this force was regarded only as provisional 
till the development of our building programme permitted 
more to be done. As it stood it had cei'tain technical advan- 
tages in that the battle cruisers furnished an elemciiL in which 
the French Fleet was wanting. But as the Flcet.s of the 
Triple Alliance Bowers increased it would not suttice, and the 
intention was by tlie end of 1013 to replace the battle cruisers 
by a full battle squadron.® In this way the extreme French 
views were met by a compromise. While* they were left free 
to make a complete concentration of their battle fleet within 
the Straits, we did not commit the McditciTaiiean to their sole 
charge. Further than this, there was an informal understand- 
ing, without which the French might well have hesitated still 
longer in taking the final step. Although in accordance with 
our time-honoured policy we studiously r^rained from develop- 
ing the Entente into an Alliance, though we refused to bind 
ourselves to declare war with Germany if she attacked France, 
yet the Staffs of the two countries were permitted to discuss 
conditionally plans of joint action, and on November 22, 
W12, Sir Edward Grey defined our mutual obligations at sea 
in a letter to the French Ambassador. The letter recorded an 
agreement that while the new distribution of the French and 
British Fleets respectively was not based on an engagement 
to co-operate in war, yet “ if either Government jiad grave 

^ Bea6 La Bsuyiro t Dme Aimiea dt Qume Na/vak, p. 21. Paria, 1916 

* Bust Lffltd’s speaoh, Navff Eatitmks, MawJi 17, 19.13, 
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reason to expect an unprovoked attack or somethin!? that 
threatened the general peace, it should immediately discuss 
with the other whether both Governments should act to- 
gether, and if so what measures they would be prepared to 
Lake in common.”^ 

Guarded as was the formula agreed on, yet, taking note 
as it did of the distribution of the two Fleets, it did imply a 
delinitc sphere of naval action for each Power for the common 
purpose should the specified condition arise. Thus it was 
our Home Fleets, over and above their normal duties, became 
charged with others which were without precedent, and in 
these added duties the tendency to extreme concentration 
found its final justification. There were critics to whom it 
appeared excessive and a departure from British practice, 
but seen as a measure complementary to the French concen- 
tration in the Heditcn'anean designed to develop the utmost 
naval ei\ergy of Ihe Entente, it was for the responsible 
authorities essential to our war plan. 

With Russia no arrangement had been made, and indeed 
none at the time was possible, for the reconstruction of her 
Fled, which had been taken in hand after the war with Japan, 
had not yet proceeded far enough to make it an effective 
factor in the situation. Her Black Sea Fleet for the purpose 
was off the board, and in the Baltic she had only four battle- 
ships in commission, two approximately of “ Lord Nelson ” 
type and two older.® She hM also there four of her new fleet 
of eight “ Dreadnoughts ” which had been launched in lOH, 
but only two of them were approaching completion. Besides 
these she had the Ryurift, in which the Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral von Essen, flew his flag, and four cruisers.® In spite 
of the reuuiatiou this brilliant offleer had won in the Japanese 
War for Dold and enterprising leadership, a force relatively so 
weak could only be regarded by the Military Authority, under 
whose supreme direction it was, as part of the defence of the 
capital. Their policy was one of concentration in the Gulf of 
Finland. Libau, a practically ice-free port, which in 1898 
had been commenced as the chief naval station, liad been 
abandoned as being too near the German frontier and its 
defences dismantled. The onl;^ naval ports that remained 
were Helsingfors and Revel inside the Gulf. Except, there- 
fore, for such influence as the Russian Fleet could exert by 

1 Sir Mwatd Croy’s in ihe House of Commons, Augual 3, 1913, 

* Imverator Pavel 1 and Andrei Pervozoami (four 12', fourloen 8'), 
Tmarejtioh and Slam (four 12", Ivrelvo 0"). 

'• SywHk (fodr 10', olghi 8', twenty d’7'), Qromoboi (four 8', twanly-iwo 
Q"), liaj/an, i'dtada and Admiral Makarov {tyro 8', eight 0'). 
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forcing the Oermans to watch it with a superior force, it could 
have no effect upon our own disposition. 

The arrangement with the French, on the contrary, neces- 
sarily affected the limits within which our distribution could 
be made. However advisable the division of labour, it was 
undeniable that it presented drawbaclcs, and in certain 
important aspects the drawbacks were more obvious than 
the merits. Chief among them was that the system entailed 
the practical abandonment ofthe Atlantic trade routes, and the 
disappearance of our cruisers from the localities where they 
had been accustomed to show the flag in time of peace. The 
inevitable consequence would be that on a sudden outbreak 
of war the great trade routes would be very slenderly pro- 
tected, and this was the more serious since (rcrniany not only 
had cruisers abroad but was credited with an inlention lo 
arm a large number of fast and powerful liners as commerce 
destroyers wherever they might happen to be at the outbreak 
of war. 

The reason for this weakness was that, for our system to 
work, the main concentration must not only be overwliclmiug 
but instantaneous. The Grand Fleet which was to take the 
northern position must always bo in instant readiness for war. 
The advantage of time and place demanded no less, and in 
this case the demand was specially urgent on account of 
precisely those defects in the intended position of the Grand 
Fleet which were still unremedied. The northern islands 
still lay dangerously open to attack by the enemy. By a blow 
before declaration the Germans might establish themselves 
there, and our whole system would then bo in danger of col- 
lapsing. It was essential, therefore, that the Grand Fleet 
must be ready at the first tremor of strained relations Lo get 
into position and prevent any such attempt except at the cost 
of a fleet action, which of all things was what wc most ardently 
desired. 

But if we were to make sure of tlie key position it was 
impossible to keep cruisers in full commission all over the 
world except by greatly increased estimates which the country 
was in no mood to sanction. Active service officers and 
ratings Were insufficient, and the choice consequently lay 
between risking the main position and risking some initial 
loss on the trade rout^ in the first weeks of the war. Given 
the conditions, the choice could not be in doubt for a moment, 
and just as the French had to demobilise their west eoast 
defence flotillas to^ provide for the Mediterranean Fleet, so 
had we to demobilise our commerce protection cruisers to 
provide for the instant readiness of the Gr ud T<lcRt. Tn one 
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particular, however, a modification of the policy had been 
found necessary. Owing to the disturbed state of Mexico 
and other circumstances, there had been a call for the restora- 
tion of the West Atlantic Station, that is, the area of the old 
West Indies and North AiuCTican Squadrons, and to satisfy 
the demand one of the First Fleet Cruiser Squadrons had 
been detached there permanently. 

To meet the needs of the situation the organisation in 
Home Waters was based on three fleets, in progressive states 
of readiness for war. In the First were a fleet flagship and 
foxu' battle squadrons, the 1st, 2nd and 4th consisting of 
“ Dreadnoughts," and the 8rd of eight " King Edwards," 
the last development of the “ Majestic " type. In July 1914 
the “ Dreadnought " battleships in commission numbered 
twenty against the German thirteen, and ship for ship the 
German, though better protected, were inferior in gun power 
to our own, while against the Jigammnon and the eight 
“ King Edwards ” they had five " Deutschlands " and 
five “ Draunschweigs " of inferior armament.’' The First 
Fleet had also a squadron of four battle eruisers, all except 
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one being of the latest type, with eight IS'S" guns, against 
which the Germans could show on the North Sea three of an 
earlier type armed with 11^^ guns. In cruisers our First Fleet 
entirely overweighted the Iligh Seas Fleet, ^ Besides the 
cmisci's attached to the battle squadrons, it had four 
squadrons, the 2nd, Srd, and 4th (of whicli, howcvei', the 4th 
was actually in the West Indies), and a light cruiser squadron. 
It had also attached to it the Qrst four flotillas of destroyers, 
each comprising a cruiser leader and twenty units.® This was 
in effect the “ Grand Fleet,” which was intended to be in 
position to occupy the North Sea at the outbreak of war, and 
it was always kept in full commission ready for immediate 
action. 

The Second Fleet consisted of the Lord Nelson (four 12 , 
ten 9‘2") as Fleet flagship with the 5th and 6th Battle 
Squadrons, that is, five “ Duncans,” eight “ Formidables,” 
and the Vengeance, each armed with four 12" and twelve 0", 
to which the Germans could oppose only five ” Wittelsbachs ” 
and five ” Kaiser Friedrichs,* armed with four 0-4" and 
fourteen to eighteen 6'9". These obsolescent German ship.s 
also formed a second fleet, designed, with the older ormoured 
and protected cruisers, to operate in the Baltic and keep the 
Russian Fleet in check. Assigned to our own Second Fleet 
were two cruiser squadrons, &e 6th and 6th, but bills was 
for admhjistrativc purposes only. Thej^ formed no part of 
its war organisation, but, as wiU appear directly, were allotted 
other duties of immediate importance. In the same wa,y 
there was nominally attached to it the bulk of the Home 
Defence Patrol Flotillas. They comprised seven flotilla 
cruisers, four patrol flotillas and seven flotillas of submarines. 
Except for the submarines this fleet was not on a war 
footing, but was manned by what were called “Active 
Service Crews," consisting oi ail the specialist officers and 
about three-fifths of the full complement of men. They 
could, however, be ready in a few hours, for “Balance 
Crews,” consisting mainly of men going through courses of 
training, were kept together in various naval barracks ready 
to embark at the shortest notice. As the main function of 
the battle squadrons was to form the Channel Fleet in 
immediate proximity to its home ports, no higher degree of 
readiness was nec^sary. 

^ For details ond orgaoiaatioa of the High Seas Fleet see Appendix A, 

* The actual number of the Gtraad Fleet deatroyensi w«« 76, of which 33 had 
a speed of no more than 27 knots. Against these Germany had in Home 
Waters 80 of 30 knots or over and 48 others of from 80 to 20 knots fit for 
coastal wo"’ - 
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The remainder of the battleships and cruisers still on the 
active list formed the Third Fleet, which was in effect a 
“ Reserve.” It comprised I he 7th and 8th Battle Squadrons 
— ^that is, five “ Canopus ” and nine “ Majesties,” with five 
squadrons of cruisers.^ They were not m commission, but 
were distributed in groups in various home ports, and were 
manned by no more than “care and inaintenance ” parties. 
For full crews they had to rely on the various Reserves, and 
therefore could only be brought forward for service some time 
after mobilisation. The battleships were all on the brink of 
obsolescence, and as none of them had any definite place as 
active ships in the initial distribution, the system served well 
enough. They were regarded as available for subsidiary 
services, and shortly before the war four of the “ Majesties ” 
had been allotted as guardships for the Humber till its new 
defences could be completed. 

With the cruisers, however, the case was different. 
Besides securing the position in Home Waters, the Home Fleets 
weie responsible for commerce protection over all the trade 
rout cs in the Atlantic, and it was from the Third Fleet cruisers 
that the sy.stcni had to bo completed. During peace wc had 
nothing in the Atlantic except one ship on the South American 
station, and tlie 4th Cruiser Squadron which, as we have seen, 
was engaged at the moment entirely in the West Indian area for 
the protection of British interests in Mexico. By the organ- 
isation, it will be remembered, it belonged to the First Fleet, 
and though I he intention was that from time to time it should 
join the Commander-in-Chief s flag for manoeuvres, it was in 
practice permanently detached in the West Atlantic. The 
next squadrons to be ready would be the two attached to 
the Second Fleet. Of these the 6ih, which consisted of four 
“Drakes,” though intended to support the flotillas in the 
south part of the North Sea, had to be diverted to take the 
place of the 4th Squadron in the Grand Fleet. The 5th, which 
on the eve of the war consisted of the Carnarvon and three 
“ Monmouths,” was assigned to the most important and 
exposed area in the Atlantic trade routes— that is, to the Mid- 
Atlantic area between the West Coast of Africa and Brazil, in 
which lay the converging points of the great southern trade. 

All the nearer stations had to be filled from the Third Fleet 
Squadrons, some of which were actually required to complete 
the disposition in Home Waters. The 10th, for instance, 
was to act in dose connection with the Grand Fleet and to 

^ .Against those sijU oifidont battloehips ivltli four 12* gons and twelve 
6*, the Oermotts oonW only show two " Rrondenbnrga ” with si* 11* and eight 
•* Hstfsfqs *’ with tlufoo 9*4*. 
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fonn what was known as the Northern Patrol — that is, the 
Patrol specially charged with exercising control of the trade 
route to Germany north-about. The 11th Squadron was to 
operate to the West of Reland to cover the home terminals 
of the great Western trade routes, and the 12th to combine 
with the French cruisers in the approaches to the Channel, in 
accordance with the provisional arrangement which had been 
settled between the two Admiralty Staffs in October 1918. 
The 7th Squadron also acted in Home Waters, the greater 
part of it being employed in place of the “ Drakes ” with the 
flotillas which guardea the southern part of the North Sea. 
The remaining squadron — that is, the 0th (for the 8 th had no 
ships assigned to it) — ^was to complete the protection of the 
great Southern and Mediterranean routes, its station being 
off the mouth of the Straits and covering the area Cape 
Finisterre-Azores-Madeira immediately north of the 5th 
Squadron in the Mid-Atlantic area. The general idea was to 
push out these ships as fast as they were mobilised, but as 
they were on the Third Fleet basis some delay was inevitable. 
So far as possible it was minimised by the fact that the nearest 
stations were assigned to them. Still the risk remained, and 
had to be accepted as the price paid for the immediate 
readiness of the First and Second Fleets. 

Beyond the Mediterranean and Red Sea, lor which, as we 
have seen, a special fleet was provided, our interests were 
guarded by four squadrons. The most important of them was 
that on the China station, with one battleship, two cruisers, 
two light cruisers, eight destroyers, four torpedo boats, three 
submarines and a flotilla of sixteen sloops and grmboats, ten 
of which were river gunboats. Next come tlie squadron 
provided by the Austrian Commonwealth, with one battle 
cruiser, four light cruisers, three destroyers and two sub- 
marines. Associated with it was the New Zealand station 
with three old “ P ” class Imht cruisers and a sloop. Finally, 
there was the East Indies ^uadron, with one battleship, two 
light cruisers and four sloops, Each squadron was an in- 
dependent command, but an organisation had been worked 
out under which they could be fonned into one force, known 
as the Eastern Fleet, under the conamand of the Commandcr- 
in-CMef of the China station. When so formed it would 
consist of two battleships, one battle cruiser, two cruisers, 
eleven light cruisers, eleven sea-going slo^s and gunboats, 
deven dwtroyers and five submarines. More loosely con- 
nected with this Fleet was the Cape station, which, with only 
three light cruisers, occupied South Aficican waters between 
the Mid-Atlantic station and the E ’st Indies st' iion. The 
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only other foreign stations were the West Coast of Africa 
■with a smglc gunboat, the South-east Coast of America with 
one light cruiser, and the West Coast of North America with 
two sloops, both of which were on the west coast of Mexico 
watching British intci’csts, like the 4ith Cruiser Squadron on 
the Atlantic side. 

In this •way the vast extent of the Seven Seas was occupied 
in the traditional manner, not by patrolling the trade routes, 
but by guarding in such force as our resources permitted the 
main focal areas where they converged, and where the enemy’s 
commerce destroyers were most likely to be attracted and 
had the only chance of making a serious impression upon the 
huge volume of our trade. At some of these points, and 
particularly those whicli had recently attained importance, 
sucli as the Fernando Noronha or Pernambuco area off the 
north-east shoulder of Brazil, our hold, as will appear later, 
was weak. To some extent, also, the system was distorted by 
the desire to watch ports which were frequented by enemy’s 
ships capable of being converted into commerce raiders. In 
other words, the principle of watching focal points was at 
times crossed and confused by the principle of walcliing bases. 
But on the whole the system worked well, and when we con- 
sider the prodigious nature of the task, the unprecedented 
volume of trade, the tangled web which its crossing routes 
wove round the earth, and then how slender was our cruiser 
force beside the iimncnsity of the oceans, and how in eve^ 
corner of them the enemy was lurking, aU defects arc lost in 
the brilliance and magnitude of the success. We have now, 
after our maimer, ceased to wonder at it, but tlie fact 
remains that, for all we may point to occasions and places 
where more miriit have been done, the success of the defence 
over tlic attack wont beyond everything the most sanguine 
and forcsighted among us had dared to hope, and beyond 
anything we had acMeved before. 

Nor did the task of the Navy end here. Over and above 
the burden that lay on our sea^going ships there remained the 
task of pmtecLing our own snores from attack by lighUy 
escorted raiding forces. To this function were assigned all 
the destroyer flotillas except the first four which were attached 
to the Grand Fleet, and the 6th which was in the Mediter- 
ranean. They were organised in “Patrol” and “Local 
Defence ” Flotillas. The Patrol Flotillas, which were the 
OLh, Tth, 8th and 9th, with thdr attached li^ht cruisers, were 
under a special oflicer designated “Admiral of Fatrols’* 
(a post then held by Rcar-Admral G. A. Ballard). The Local 
Deienoe FlotillaS], which consisted of the old® destroyws and 
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torpedo boats, were attached to the naval poi’ts which Lheir 
function was to protecb. Since in Naval opinion no raid 
was likely to be attempted except across the North Sea, the 
Patrol Flotillas were distributed along the Fast Coast. To 
the 6th Flotilla, known as the Dover Patrol, was assigned 
the defence of the Straits : the ^th was based on the Ilunibci’, 
the 8th on the Tyne and the 9th on the Forth.’- Beyond the 
Forth Area the Scottish Coast was sufficiently safeguarded 
by the Grand Fleet bases at Cromarty and at Scapa, to which 
a special Defence Flotilla of two destroyer divisions was 
assigned. The East Anglian Coast between the Dover and 
Humber Patrols was equally well provided for by the active 
force based at Harwich. Ilei'e was Commodore Tyrwhitt 
(Commodore T) with the 1st and 8rd Destroyer Floiillns and 
their attached light cruisers, and here, too, was the 8th or 
” Oversea” Flotilla of submarines C* D ” and “E ” class) under 
Commodore Keyes (Commodore S).® In view of the possi- 
bility of the enemy making an attack before declaration of 
war, the first function of this force was to provide during Ihc 
period of strained relations a Destroyer Patrol for the defence 
of the Thames Estuary, but as soon as the Nore Defence 
Flotilla was ready to take over this duty the Harwich 
Flotillas would assume their real place in the war plan, which 
was to act offensively against the enemy’s destroyers and 
minelayers operating in the southern pact of the North Sea. 
Here, -therefore, a Patrol Flotilla was 'unnecessary. 

Under Commodore Ifeyes were also the five older flotillas 
of submarines ("B” and “C” class), which wei’C distributed 
amongst tire Patrol Flotillas and formed part of the patrol 
orgamsation under Admiral Ballard. The oldest boats of 
all (three flotillas, mainly “A” class) were attached to the 
Local Defence Flotillas.® 

Such in broad outline was the force and organisation on 
which we had to rely to solve the problems which confronted 
us -when the storm broke. But it talces no count of the vast 
auxiliary fleet that rapidly came into existence during the war 
to second the efforts and fill the interstices of tire established 

IJgM Ocolien. Dostioyois. Xottiotlo Boats. 

* Dover Patrol . . 2 22 — 

Humber ... 1 22 12 

Tyne .... 1 8 12 

Perth .... I 18 — 

* The post of “ Commodore S ” was originally instituted as on adminis” 
tratlve appointment at -the Admiralty, but under Commodore Keyoa it 
tended to become an aeti-ve command. 

* The total number of submarines completed was H which, excluding 
3 in China, 3 at Malta and 3 at Gllbraltsc', left 66 in the -nine Home Pletilll. ' 
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Navy, To a small extent assistance from the Mercantile 
Marine had been counted on, but it proved to be no more than 
a germ oi the vast organisation which was quickly developed. 
A few liners had been retained as auxiliary cruisers, and 
in 1911 a commencement had been made in organising 
an auxiliary minesweeping service of hired trawlers to be 
manned by a special section of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
It was recruited from the ordinary fishing crews, and placed 
under an officer designated Captain-in-Charge of Mine- 
swecpci’s. The organisation was on a basis of seven areas 
with nine “ Trawler Stations ” under the Admiral of Patrols.^ 
Such good progress was made that during the crisis of 1918, 
Captain Bonham, who was then Captain-in-Charge, was able 
to report that in the event of war eighty-two trawlers 
would be immediately available. In the year before the 
war steps were also being taken to form a Motor-boat 
Reserve, but all these things were only a beginning. After 
the outbrealc of war the system developed so rapidly that 
soon the auxiliary vessels far outnumbered those on the 
Navy List. The armed merchant cruisers rapidly multi- 
plied; trawlers, drifters and yachts were taken, up in scores 
for minesweeping and anti-submarine patrols, and steam- 
craft of all kinds for the Examination Service which con- 
trolled the jfiow of trade in our Home Waters. There had 
been nothing like it since the distant days when the Mer- 
cantile Marine was counted as part of the Navy of England' — 
nothing to equal it even in the heyday of privateering or in 
the days of our floating defence against Napoleon’ .s Invasion 
Flotilla. Faced with a struggle, the gravity of which was 
quicldy recognised, the country not only fell back to the 
mediasval spirit in which its sea power had been born, but 
infused into it a new and wholly modern energy and method. 
The whole seafaring population, in so far as it was not needed 
for other work vital to the national life, gathered to the struggle 
before it was six months old. As on the Continent it was 
seen to be a contest not of armies but of armed nations, so 
by the end of 1914, and without any previous prwaration, our 
nation was in arms upon the sea. Such a reawakening of the 
old maritime spirit which had lain dormant for so many ages 
must always remain as one of the most absorbing features 
of the war, and the strangeness of the revival is the more 
impressive when we remember that it was mainly the mine 
and the submarine, the very last words of the Naval art, that 
threw us back to the methods of the Middle Ages, 

^ Orwaarty, tho Forth, tho Hambet, Harwioh, the Nore, Dover, Porta- 
month, Portland and Devonport. 



CHAPTER I 


PKEPABATION POB WAB AND THE PEBIOD OE 
STEAINED JBELATIONS ^ 

Amongst the many false impressions that prevailed, 
■when after the lapse of a century we found ourselves involvi'd 
in a great war, not the least erroneous is the belief that we 
were not prepared for it. Wliethcr the scale on whitsh we 
prepared was as large as the signs of the times called for, 
whether wo did right to cling to our long-tried system of a 
small Army and a large Navy, are questions that will long 
be debated; bub, given the scale which we deliberately chose 
to adopt, there is no doubt that the machinciy for setting 
our forces in action had reached an ordered completeness in 
detail that has no parallel in our history. 

It must be said, however — ^and nothing is more eloquent 
of the widespread belief that the world had grown too wise 
for Napoleonic convulsions ever to recur — that the work 
was not completed till the eleventh hour. Much had been 
done by various Departmen'ts — ^particularly since the South 
African War and the rapid expansion of the Gcrmaix Navy. 
For some years past the Admiralty had been keeping a 
“War List,” in which was laid down in detail the aetiotx 
which was to be taken by the Navy and the Admiralty 
Deijartments during what was kno’xvn as the Preeauiiouuiy 
Period and on Declaration of War, and to secure co-ordina- 
tion ■with the other Departments immediately concerned. 
They were regularly infonned of all intcaided action which 
would affect ■l^em. Still the arrangements were to a large 
extent independent, and it was not till the end of 1910 that 
an effort was made to reach a complete co-ordination. Mr. 
Haldane was then completing his reorganisation of the Army 
for the work it was likely to have to perform in a great 
European war, and at his instigation Mr. As^th, in January 
1911, set up at the Committee of Imperial Defence a steong 
standing Sub-Committee for “ the co-ordination of Dcpait- 
mental Action on the outbreak of war.” It was composed 
of highly-placed representatives from the nine Departments 
concerned : two from the Admiralty, three from the War 
^ See Map 1 in ease, 
is 
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Office, and one each from the Foreign Office, Home Office, 
Colonial Office, India Office, Board of Trade, Board of Customs 
and Excise, and Post Office, with Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
Permanent Undcr-SecrcLary for Foreign Affairs, as Chairman, 
and Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ottlcy, Secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, as Secretary.’- 

Its labours resulted in the production of a “ War Book,” 
in which was tabulated what every department had to do, 
and how and when it was to do it. Each Department had 
its own chapter, arranged on an identical plan in sections, 
each of which, dealt with a successive phase of the preparation. 
First came departmental arrangements in peace time to 
secure instantaneous and accurate working of the machinery. 
Then followed the Precautionary Stage which was initiated 
by the Foreign Office informing the Cabinet that relations 
with a certain Power or Powers were strained. To save 
tunc, however, as soon as the Foreign Office had decided to 
take this step they were privately to communicate the decision 
to the Admiralty, War Office, and Post Office. The next step 
was the issue of a “ Warning Telegram,” which formally set 
on foot the period of “ Strained Relations.” From bemg a 
vague historical expression it had been given a technical, 
administrative, political and strategical meaning which 
connoted certain definite defensive actions being taken, sucli 
as Mobilisation of Naval Centres and Signal Stations, Pro- 
tection of Vulnerable Points, Harbour Traffic, certain 
preliminary stages of Navy and Army Mobilisation, Censor- 
ship, Control of Aliens, Treatment of Enemy Merchantmen 
in Port, Trading with the Enemy, and many other similar 
measures down to such intm-nal arrangements as the sus- 
pension of certain Acts, if found necessary. The four 
Sections that followed dealt with the Mobilisation of the 
Navy and Army, Intdligenoe, Control of Wireless and Cable 
Censorship, all of which steps could be taken separately 
or together as required. Finally came the decision to declare 
war, and the steps that automatically followed.® 

^ The Admiralty mombois were the Dirootor of Naval Intelllgenoo and 
the Secretary, those of tho War Office the Piroolors of Operations and o! 
Militaty Training and tho Assistant Socrotoiy. Most of the other Depart" 
ments were reposeated by their permanent heads. On Admiral OtUey’s 
retirement In 1012, his successor, Captain M. V, A. Ilanhey, B.M.A., became 
Seorobaty. Tho Clerk to tho Privy CounoU and a ropreaentaUve from tho 
Treasury were afterwords added, and when the Naval War Staff was set up 
its Chief also booamo a member. 

* Major A. Grant Duff, Assistant Secretary, was mainly rospondble for 
the desi^ of the “ War Book,” and later the work was carried on by Major 
3. A. XK>ngvidge, Inffian Army, both afterwards killed in aoUoa, 
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Each departmental chapter was arranged so as to show 
at a glance not only what the particnlar Department had 
Lo do at each stage, but also the correlative or consequeii” 
tial action oJ the other Departments, and the precise method 
by which every message or letter required Cor operating the 
system was to be transmitted. In order to secure the utmost 
degree of decentralisation and provide for executive action 
being taken automatically on receipt of the “ Warning ” 
and “ War ” Telcgi’ams, these general instructions were 
worked out in supiilemcntary War Rooks kept by each 
Department to meet its own needs and organisation. During 
the three and a half years the Sub-Committee was at work 
these details, by constant revision, and jjarticularly by the 
experience gained during the Agadir crisis at the end of 
1911, were carried to a high degree of precision. Special 
arrangements were made so that in every oflicc responsible 
officials should be ready at all hours ho take immediate 
action. The requisite telegrams— amounting to thousands--'- 
were carefully arranged in order of priority for dispatcli in 
order to prevent congestion on the day of action; every 
possible letter and doeument was kept ready in an addressed 
envelope; special envelopes were designed so that Uicy 
could he at once recognised as taking priority of everything. 
All necessary paper's, order’s in council and proclamations 
were printed or set up in type, and so far was the system 
carried that the King never moved without having with Irim 
those which requireci his immediate signature. 

The fundamental lines of the system were not settled 
without doubt and difficulty, for the whole slruelurc had to 
rest on that unstable ground where the opposing bondoncius 
of the diplomatic and the fighting services rrever reach equi- 
librium. The period of “ Strained Relations " is the “No 
Man’ s Land,” where political action and war overlap. The ten- 
dency of all Foreign Offlecjs is inevitably to postpone till the 
last moment a declaration that they cannot guarantee the 
attainment of their object by political means; the desire of 
the fighting services is to set their machinery in motion at the 
earnest possible moment. A compromise is inevitable. Even 
m Germany, where the military side was all powerful, it had 
to submit at the last moment to political exigencies. The 
lines within which the compromise is determined arc fixed 
by me period of Strained Relations, the time at which it is 
declared, and the action that is permissible when it is insti- 
tutm. Any sign that the machmery is in motion tends to 
prqiudice a political solution at its acutest and most delicate 
stage. No less hazardous for a solution by arms may be 
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even a few hours’ delay in starting the machinery. To 
minimise the difficulty, the j)Ossibility of establishing a pre- 
cautionary period was considered, during which measures 
not likely to disturb public oj)inion might be permitted, but 
it was found that nothing of value could be done secretly 
enough not to arouse excitement — except in tlie Navy. 
Owing to the stealth of naval movements and the fact that 
the principal part of the licet was always on a war fooling, 
certain preliminary steps could be taken without danger. 
It was understood, therefore, tliat the Admiralty would be 
free to take .such precautionary steps as long tradition had 
sanctioned, and on this basis the Admiralty War Book 
was framed. 

For tlic “ Warning Telegram ” which set up the Pre- 
cautionary Period there were two altejiiativc code words. 
The first put in action defensive measures of a purely naval 
cliaractcr, such as guai’ding j^ainst surprise torpedo attacks 
before declaration. It authorised the mobilisation of flotillas, 
mine-sweepers, cable guard gunboats, examination service 
at naval ports, and the like. It also set on foot prepara- 
tions to mobilise, while a separate word called out the 
“ Immediate Reser-ves,” a step which could be taken without 
toucliing civil life. The second word authorised all prepara- 
tory measures down to the retention of time-expired men, but 
not putting in force the Mobilisation Instructions or calling 
up the Civil Naval Reserves — that is, Royal Naval Reserves 
and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserves, Trawler Reserves and 
Pensioners. Finally, there was a word, for use in extreme 
emergency, which covered everytliing, including not only full 
mobilisation but all action indicated % the “ War Telegram.” 
The Navy was thus ready at any moment to adapt its 
action to all conditions, from a comparatively extended 
Precautionmy Period to a “ Bolt from the Blue.” 

The whole system was complete and brought up to date 
by June 1914, with the exception of the work of certain 
subordinate Committees which had been appointed to work 
out special war arrangements that crossed the normal flow 
of civil activity. The chief of these were four in number : 
one charged with providing for the Control of Railways, which 
eventually took the form of a Communications Board, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Admiralty, War Office, 
Horae Office, Board of Trade and the Executive Com- 
mittee of Railway Manners. Another was dealing with the 
Control of tlio Press. The two others were specially con- 
cerned with the sea. One was the Diversion of Shipping 
Committee, whoso function was to provide against the 
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E ossible inaccessibility of our North Sea ports by arranging to 
andic the trade elsewhere. The other was the Maintenance 
of Trade Committee, which was working out a system of 
State Insurance against war risks at sea. It had long been 
recognised that a serious obstacle to maintaining our seaborne 
trade in war-time would arise from the dislocation of the 
Marine Insurance market, and in order to find a remedy a 
thorough investigation of the whole question had been going 
on for some time. Three months before the outbreak of war 
the Committee had produced a complete scheme, but the 
expediency of its adoption was considered too controversial 
for immediate action, and it was held up for further con- 
sideration. The work of the other Commit tecs was also 
well advanced, but none of them had actually reported. 

So far as the Navy was concerned, everything was in order. 
The Ilome Fleets were even in a state of readiness beyond 
what the War Book provided. In March 1914 it had been 
announced in Parliament that instead of the usual summer 
manoeuvres a test mobilisation would be held. It was to 
begin about the middle of July, and after carrying^ out exer- 
cises at sea the various fleets aird flotillas would clisperse on 
the 28rd. It was in no sense a surprise test, nor was it a 
real war mobilisation, for the Reserves wore invited to 
attend — ^not called out — and officers were appointed as con- 
venient, and not to their true war stations. The composition 
of the cruiser squadrons also differed in some cases from that 
of the War Organisation. 

Operation orders were issued on July 10 for the ships h> 
assemble at Portland under the command of Admiral Sir 
George A. Callaghan, who was completing his tliircl year 
as Conunander-in-Chief of the Home Fleets. All told, 
counting fleet auxiliaries, not less than 400 pennants were 
in orders for his flag. They included the whole of the Home 
Fleets, except the 4th Destroyer Flotilla, which, owing to 
the unhappy state of affairs in Ulster, was Lied to pmice 
duty in the Irish Sea. The response of the Reserves proved 
all that could he desired, and % July 16 the whole of the 
vast Fleet was assembled in a state of mobilisation. 

Outwardly the European situation seemed calmer than 
it had been for two years past. The murder of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his wife at Sexaievo at the end of June 
had produced no ostensible complications : the Gorman 
Emperor had gone for his usual summer cruise in Norwegian 
waters, and on July 18 the French President had started 
for the Baltic to visit the Tsar with the Francs and Jem Barit 
two of the new Dreadnoughts which had just bcenj^completccl 
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at Brest. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the exercises 
on the 23rd, Admiral Callaghan informed the Admiralty 
that he was beginning to disperse the Fleet, and was himself 
returning to Portland for a Conference of Flag Officers which 
was to mark the conclusion of the mobilisation. Then in a 
flash oveiything was changed. 

Whether by coincidence or design it was on this memor- 
able day' — July 28rd' — that Austria presented her harsh and 
peremptory ultimatum to Serbia, and the long-dreaded hour 
.seemed at hand. Early on the 24th its text was communi- 
cated to our Foreign Oflice. It was found to contain a time- 
limit of forty-eight hours, and to be so provocative in its 
terms *thal the Admiralty immediately countermanded the 
Flag Officers’ Conference. Still no steps were talcen to stop 
the dispersal and demobilisation of the Meet, and, in acknow- 
ledging the order. Admiral Callaghan reminded the Board that 
if nothing was done the dispersal would be complete by 
Monday Uie 27Lli. By that day, since the First Fleet would 
be entirely broken up, he himself would be at Berehaven 
with the 2nd Battle Squadron, the 8rd would be at Lamlash, 
and all the rest at their home or other ports giving manoeuvre 
leave, while the Second and Third Fleets would have returned 
to a peace footing. 

Still the Government felt bound to avoid the semblance 
of menacing action. The forty-eight hours were being 
employed by the Entente Powers in a strenuous ellort to 
persuade Austria to extend the time, and then to induce her 
to accept as a basis of negotiation the almost abject reply 
which, on Russia’s advice, Serbia had returned to the ulti- 
matum. All was useless against Germany’s sinister influence. 
On the 25th, when the forty-eight hours expired, the Austrian 
Minister left Belgrade, and the advantage we had gained by 
the tqst mobilisauon was fast slipping away. But the diplo- 
matic situation was more ddiicate than over. Though 
neither Russia nor Austria appeared to be irreconcilable, 
popular feeling in both countries ran so high as to be almost 
uncontrollable. Austria could not give way, and Russia had 
to intimate that she could not stand by and see Sei'bia 
attacked. The only chance our Foreign Office could see of 
avoiding a general conflagration was to bring together the 
two Powers immediately interested, and moanwhue to keep 
everything as quiet as possible. The Admiralty, therefore, 
had to rest content with filling up the war flag appointments, 
and nothing further was done. 

Next day, however (the 26th), the ouUook was much 
more mcnacinsr. It was now known for certain that the 
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Serbian reply had been rejected. At Vienna war waf? 
regarded as imminent, the Emperor William was suddenly 
returning to Berlin, in Germany the measures for the Pre- 
cautionary Period were being put in force, and news was 
received that the previous day the High Seas Elect hod hod 
orders to concentrate on the Norwegian coast. Inaction 
was no longer possible, and at 4.0 in the afternoon a 
telegram went out to the Commander-in-Chief that no ships 
of the First Fleet, or any of its attached flotilla, were to leave 
Portland till further orders, and that the ships of the Second 
Fleet were to remain at their home ports in proximity to 
their balance crews. For Admiral Callaghan the order came 
at the eleventh hour. The battle squadrons were to dispense 
the following morning, many minor units had already left, 
the Bellerophon, of the 4th Battle Squadron, was on her way 
to Gibraltar to refit, and six of lus cruisers, most of the 
de.stroyers and all his minesweepers were at the home ports, 
with half their crews away on leave. Still, he was able 
to stop the dispersal before it had gone too far, and on 
the 27th steps were taken to restore the condition of the 
Fleet, so far as the now highly-critical .slate of Europe 
warranted. The negotiations for a settlement had been 
broken oil abruptly Iby Austria’s withdrawing her Minister 
from Bclgi'ade. An effort to induce Germany to intcvvcnc 
had failed, but there were fresh indications that direct nego- 
tiations between Russia and Austria were not impossible. 
At Petrogrod it was tliought that the chief hindrance was an 
impression which prevailed in Berlin and Vienna that in no 
circumstances would Great Britain intervene. Sir Edward 
Grty was able to reply that this impression ought lo be 
removed by the orders given to the First Fleet not to disperse 
for manoeuvre leave.^ At home all necessary slops were 
being taken Lo make the measure a reality. Men on leave 
were not recalled, but the balance crews wore to remain in 
the ships they had joined for the tc.st mobilisation, the 
training schools were not to reopen, and no leave was to be 
given to the second detachments. Subject lo this, and so 
far as resources allowed, the Second Fleet, thirly-six coastal 
destroyers and some others were ordered to complete to full 
crews, and all officers temporarily appointed for the teist 
mobilisation were to rejoin the ships in which they had 
been serving. Both the Second and Third Fleets were to 
complete with coal, stores and ammmiition, but all was to 
be done as quietly as possible. Quietly, too, the Admiralty 
proceeded to take other precautionary actions which had 
* To Sir George Buotanfm, Pelrograd, July S7. 
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been left open to it. To provide for the safety of the Hum- 
ber, four “Majesties,” Mars, Hannibal, Magnificent, Victorious, 
which were not in the Fleet organisation, were directed to 
proceed there as soon as they could complete to active 
crews, the intention then being to form them into a 
sMiarnlc squadron under the Admiral of Patrols. This 
oflicer was to be responsible for the Scottish coasts, including 
the Forth and Shetlands, but not Cromarty and the Orkneys. 
The Forward, which was on police duty in the Irish Sea, 
was ordered to proceed to Lerwick to take charge of the four 
destroyers, whi^ were to form the Shetland Patrol, The 
eight destroyers of the special patrol for the northern anchor- 
ages were also to get into position, but they were not able to 
leave the Norc till the 81st. In the course of the day, more- 
over, a telegram went out to all Foreign Stations warning 
them that the European political situation rendered war not 
impossible, and that they were to be ready, as unobtrusively 
as possible, to shadow ships of the Central Powers, but that 
they were not to regard tins message as the “ Warning 
Telegram.” For the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean was added an order to concentrate Ms fleet at once 
at Malta. 

Next day, July 28, a further degradation of situation 
took place. Though conversations oetween Russia and 
Austria had begun, and France and Italy had accepted the 
British proposal for a Conference of Ambassadors in London 
to discuss its settlement, Germany had refused. It is true 
she ot the same time expressed a desire to co-operate in 
preventing war, but the insincerity of her attitude was 
reflected by a telegram from our Ambassador in Vienna, 
saying that the Foreign Minister had categorically refused 
to delay operations against Serbia, or to negotiate at all 
on the basis of the Serbian r^ly to the Austrian ultimatum. 
The news was followed quickly by a telegram from Belgrade 
to say that Austria had declared war. 

The gravity of the situation could no longer be disguised. 
Still, ho]^ of a peaceful solution was not yet entirely lost, 
and the Foreign Oflicc did not give the word for inaugurating 
the Precautionary Period. The War Offtce, however, pro- 
ceeded rapidly to complete its preparations, and the Admiralty 
took yet more drastic steps, The flotilla prccaulions against 
surprise were further developed, and all the patrol and local 
defence flotillas first for service were ordered to complete to 
full crews, so far as might bo without recalling men from 
leave or ^sturbing the general mobilisation arrangements. 
Finally, at 6.0 in the cveninsfi when the worst was knowxb 
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an Older went out for the First Fleet to proceed next morning 
to its preliminary war station at Scapa. Under the war 
plan it was to proceed west-about, except in case of a sudden 
crisis In that event it might expect an order to face the risk 
of going east-about up the North Sea, particularly if the 
conditions promised a chance of bringing on a fleet action. 
Seeing that our last news of the High Seas Fleet was that 
it was concentrated off the coast of Norway, that chance 
was cleaidy in view, and the order was for tlie cast route. 
To minimise the risk of torpedo attack the fleet was to 
steer out into mid-channel, and then carry on eastwards so 
as to pass the Dover Strait by night without lights. Seeing 
what our engagements wex’e to France, no less could be done. 
At the same time Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Bnrncy, who had 
taken to the Nore the ships belonging to that port for 
manoeuvre leave, was ordered to assemble the 6th and 7Lh 
Battle Squadrons and the 5th Cruiser Squadron at Portland. 

At 7.0 a.m. on the 29th the First Fleet put to sea. It 
was high time, for during tire day things took a still uglier 
turn. The Austrians began to bombard Belgrade, Russia was 
mobilising her southern forces, and Gei’inany was threoLoning 
complete mobilisation unless all preparations for war were 
discontinued in Russia. As it was a demand that could not 
be complied with, nothing but a miracle could now avert war, 
and this was the moment when the macliinery of the War 
Book was definitely set in motion. It was not done by tl\e 
issue of the prescribed intimation from the Foreign Ofnee. 
Although the idea of mediation by the four Powens hod 
practically been negatived by Germany, a more conciliatory 
attitude at Vienna gave some hope that a European conflict 
might yet be avoided by direct conversations between Russia 
and Austria. But to the Admiralty that hope appeared loo 
slight to justify further inaction. Accordingly, when the 
Cabinet met that monring the First Lord pressed strongly 
for the initiation of the Precautionary Period. His view 
was accepted, and during the afternoon the “ Warning 
Tdegram^’ went out both from the War Office and the 
Admiralty. The form used by the Admiralty was the second, 
which authorised everything short of full mobilisation. € 01 “- 
tain steps, however, which could nob be kept secret were 
negative. The Examination Service ’waS to be prejjared 
but not put in force, and the diversion of steamship .sailings 
was not to take place. But by the evening the war cloud 
was so dark that the Admiralty ordered all officci’S and men 
on leave to be recalled by td^aph. 

Concealment of onr precautionary measures was no longer 
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possible, even had the Government desired it. But, in fact, 
that afternoon Sir E. Grey had definitely warned the German 
Ambassador that he must not be misled into thinking we 
should necessarily stand aside if France became involved. 
This frank hint, backed as it was by our naval preparations, 
had a startling result, for it was a few hours later that the 
Germair Chancellor made his notorious proposal to our Ambas- 
sador for inducing us to leave France to tlie mercy of her old 
enemy. What it meant, as Sir Edward Grey instructed our 
Ambassador, was that on condition that no soil of France were 
annexed wc were to stand by while her colonies were torn 
from her and she was crushed down to the status of a hdp- 
less satellite of Germany. To preserve our neutrality by 
such a bargain would be a disgrace from which the good 
name of the country would never recover. So the reply went 
forward next day. Still all hope was not lost. Negotiations 
between Russia and Austria wore on foot; they were not 
without promise and were progressing in a reasonable spirit 
when, on July 81, Germany suddenly broke everything down 
with an ultimatum to Petrograd demanding demobilisation in 
twelve hours. 

War was now very near, but we were ready. The 
machinery of the War Book was working smoothly, and 
ever^hing was slipping into its place without further orders. 
During the two days of suspense all units of the First and 
Second Fleets had reached, or were on their way to, their 
war stations. Admiral Callaghan, when the First Fleet was 
ordered north, had been, summoned to the Admiralty for a 
final conference on war plans, and the fleet proceeded under 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender. While steaming up 
Channel he had exchanged salutes with the Jean Bart and 
Brance reluming from the Baltic, and after passing the Straits 
of Dover the course was set up the middle of the North Sea, 
direct for the Skagerrak, till shortly before noon thej^ were 
abreast of Tcrsch^ing. Here a German cmiser was sighted 
hull down. She probably was able to report the movement, 
but perhaps wrongly, for when they dropped her the course 
was altered direct fox Scapa, thelmi Duke parting company to 
pick up the Commander-in-Chief in the Forth. Nothing else 
was seen of the enemy. The High Seas Fleet was, in fact, 
all in port. On or about July 27 it had been hurriedly 
recalled. The North Sea ships were back at Wilhelmshaven 
by ilie evening of the 28ih, those from the Baltic were early 
next day at luel, and the last destroyers from Norway were 
coming into Wilhelmshaven as our iPleet passed wide of it. 

On July 81 Admiral Callaghan rejoined the Iron Duke at 
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Queensfeny, and jjrocecded to Scapa. To strengthen the 
staff of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe had been 
appointed Second in Command. For Chief of the Staff he 
was given Rear-Admiral Charles E. Madden, who had been 
commanding the 2nd Cruiser Squadron and was now suc- 
ceeded by Rear-Admiral The Hon, S. A. Gough-Calthorpe, 
while Admiral Jellicoe’s place as Second Sea Lord was filled 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick T. Hamilton. 

It says mudi for the skill aiid completeness with which 
our preparation for war had been elaborated during the past 
ten years that the general situation was so far secured without 
any recourse to a complete mobilisation by the time the 
critical day arrived. By August 1 the tension had so much 
increased for the worse that it was scarcely possible we could 
avoid being mvolved in the coming struggle. During the 
previous day Sir Edward Goschen had seen the German 
Chancellor, and communicated to him Sir Edward Grey’s 
stem reply to his attempt to purchase our betrayal of France, 
The Chancellor could scarcely listen. They had just heard, 
he said, that the whole Russian Army was being nxobilised. 
They must therefore at once declare “ Kriegsgefahr,” which 
corresponded to our “ Warning Telegram,” and mobilisation 
would follow almost immediately. Upon this news it was 
found necessary the same evening to ask from both France 
and Germany an assurance that in the event of war Belgian 
neutrality would be respected. As the telegrams were going 
out (7.0 p.m.) Sir Francis Bertie at Paris hoard from the 
Foreign Minister that Germany had presented her ultimatum 
at Petrograd demanding the arrest of mobilisation within 
twelve hours, and that in default of submission a complete 
mobilisation of the German Army would take place, on both 
the Russian and the French frontiers. The replies about 
Bdgium did not come to hand till the early hours of August 1. 
From France came a full and frank assurance ; from Germany 
practically a refusal to reply. Thereupon the German Ambas- 
sador in London was given formal notice that if Bdgian 
territory was violated, we might be forced to take action. 
As the day advanced things grow rapidly worse. Early in 
the afternoon the Admiralty received news direct from our 
Ambassador in Berlin that British ships were being detained 
in Germany, and that they were forbidden to leave Hamburg 
on account of “important naval manoeuvres" which were to 
take place the following day.^ 

Within half an hour of the receipt of this news the 
Admiralty had decided to proceed with mobilisation, and at 
J- 8ir pdwajd Goschen to Admiralty, August 1, received 1.46 p.«. 
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2.15 p.m. the word went out to act on the Mobilisation 
Instructions, followed by the word for taking up supply 
and hospital ships, colliers, and oilers. All the recently 
appointed Third Fleet flag oflicers were ordered to join and 
hoist their flags at once, and Port Admirals were directed 
to report if the Third Fleet ships were ready to receive their 
crews. This was followed by the word for controlling wire- 
less in merchant ships, and it only remained to take the final 
step of calling out the Beserves. Before this was done, 
hoAvever, the Admiralty felt an even more warlike pre- 
caution must be talmn. The dominating apprehension was 
that the Germans meant to deliver a blow at sea before 
declaration — as the Japanese were assumed to have done at 
Port Arthur — and it was highly probable that it would take 
the form of offensive mining. The Chief of the Staff, therefore, 
submitted that the Lime had come for our patrol and local 
defence flotillas to be out at night, and this step was at once 
approved. Orders went out accordingly, but with the proviso 
that the submarine flotillas were not to be employed in 
patrol duty during tlie precautionary period. It was not 
till some hours after these movements were sanctioned that 
the Admiralty set on foot the last stage of mobilisation which 
would render the Third Fleet active. Late that night news 
came in that Germany had declared war on Bussia, and as 
soon as it was known at the Admiralty, it was felt that the 
final step could no longer be delayed. At 1.25 a.m., there- 
fore (August 2), without further consultation they gave the 
word to mobilise the Naval Reserves, and their action was 
formally sanctioned by the Cabinet later in the day. 

Thus it will be seen that, contrary to an impression that 
became current owing to a raisapprelicnsion on the part of a 
Foreign Representative, there was no prolongation of the 
test mobilisation.’’ Not only had it lapsed, bub manoeuvre 
leave had been given in the Second Fleet and in part of the 
First. The actual mobilisation was an independent act 
ordered by the Admiralty after a definite war movement 
had been ordered. It was not completed till 4 a.m. on 
August and was not even ordered till the First and 
Second Fleets were so far assembled at their war stations 
as to render a serious surprise impossible. Admiral Burney 
was at Portland, Vice-Admiral The Hon. Sir A. E. Bethell had 
hoisted his flag in command of the Third Fleet battleships, 
and all the remaining flag ofdccrs appointed on July 25 had 
taken up their commands. It was also decided, in order to 
complete our cruiser system, to take up nine liaers as armed 
^ Frtneh TeUow Book, No. 60, August 27. 
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merchant cruisers.^ We were thus prepared for any eventu- 
ality, and it was none too soon. 

For France the situation was critical. At any moment 
a German force might appear on her western coasts, and the 
desperate resolve was taken to order Admiral Rouycr, who 
was in command of the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, “ to proceed 
forthwith to the Straits of Dover and dispute the passage 
of the enemy.” ® All he could hope to do was, with the help 
of the French Channel destroyers and submarines, 1o inflict 
severe loss on the Germans before his own squadron was 
destroyed. But the anxiety did not last long. Clearly the 
conditions had now arisen under which, by the terms of the 
understanding of 1912, mutual discussions between France 
and England were called for. The French Ambassador had 
been instructed to move accordingly, and on approaching 
Sir Edward Grey he was assured tluring tlic afternoon of 
August 2 that the British Fleet was mobilised, and that the 
Cabinet next morning would be asked to agi-ee to certain 
measures for preventing an attack on France by sea. About 
the same time it was known that the German mobilisation 
by sea and land, which had been in secret progress for nearly 
a weelc, was in full swing. Before the Cabinet met they knew 
that German troops load seized the railways in Luxemburg, 
and Sir E. Grey was autliorised to give the following under- 
taking to the Ambassador ; “ If the German Fleet comes into 
the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operations against French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet 
will give all the protection in its power.” The Ambassador, 
however, was made clearly to understand that the assurance 
was given in order to enable France to settle the disposition of 
her Mediterranean Fleet, and that it did not bind us to go to 
war unless the Gorman Fleet took the action indicated. It was 
further explained that in view of our enormous responsibilities 
all over the world and the primary exigencies of Home Defence, 
there could be no question at present of a promise to send our 
Expeditionary Force, or any part of it, to jPrance.® 

^ AmtAtaii^ Oe^ia, Macedonia, Marmora, and Armadak CasUe, all in 
Oceomo, iMsUania, and MaureUinia due at liveipool Anguat 7th, 10th, 
and 17th respaotivoly, and Osiris in the Mefiterranean. Lusitania and Maurt- 
iama eventually were leleaaod, the coat of fuelling being judged out of 
proportion to their uaeftilneaa. Aquitamia had a oolliaion early in August 
and was rettamed to hw oimers, but on August 6 eight mote were listed for 
semoe: Cormania, Kii^auns Castle, Akattan, Otranto, Mantua, Victorian, 
and two ^ps of the Indian Marmo, Dufftrin and Sardine- 

I n .Artnlaa de Ouerre Navafe, p. 21. 

W -D Qroy to Sir I*. Bertie (Baris) August 2. Dispatched A60 p.m. 

m. fam CamDon to M. Viviani, August 1, and same to same, August 2. Ordom 
oooeraingly were sent to the Sleet the same evening. 
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The only step taken in regard to the land forces was an 
order issued this day (August 2) for mobilising half the 
Territorial Garrison Artillery for the protection of the Orkney 
Islands, whore Admiral Callaghan was already extemporising 
batteries for the defence of Scapa Flow. This measure 
became urgent, owing to a report that three transports had 
passed the Great Belt on August 1. The Shetlands had 
nothing but the Forward and Uic four destroyers of the 
8th Flotilla, which formed its special patrol. They were 
now at their base in Dales Voc, but a prompt reinforcement 
was necessary. The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, dis- 
patched Rear-Admiral Pakenham with five cruisers, Antrim, 
Argyll, Devonshire, Cochrane, and Achilles, at full ^eed, and 
ordered his battle cruisers, imder Vice-Admiral Beatty, to 
Fair Island in support. These ships were in position on 
August 8, and on the same afternoon Admiral Rouyer, 
with the French 2nd Cruisci' Squadron, took up his position 
to guard the Straits of Dover. To the Admiralty it now 
seemed imperative to set up without further delay the 
dispositions whicli had been provisionally arranged in October, 
1013, for the combined ddence of the Channel. At 5 p.m. 
an urgent re<juest was sent to the Prime Minister and Sir 
E. Grey, pressing for authority to do so, with an intimation that 
unless forbidden they would act at once. Approval came 
promptly and orders immediately went out for the Dover 
Patrol and the Cross Channel Patrol, which was to act with 
the French, to take up their war stations next morning, but 
neither was to attack unless attacked. Admiral Wemyss’s 
Squadron, with which, according to the jfian of operations, 
Admiral Rouyer’ s was to combine, was not yet ready for sea.’' 
The Challenger, however, was in the Bristol Chaimel to guard 
against minelayers, and Commodore Tyrwhitt was standing 
by to cany out an extensive destroyer sweep which he had 
already designed with the same object in the Southern Area 
of the North Sea, so as to intercept anything that tried to 
operate in it from the Heligoland Bight, and Admiral Campbell 
was under orders to support it with part of his squadron of 
cruisers.® 

So far, then, as naval readiness could secure the country 
against invasion, there wsis now no reason why part at least 
of the Expeditionary Force should not leave. The Germans 
seemed to be more concei'ned with meeting a descent than 
with making one. Our intelligence was that their destroyers 

^ Twelfth Cruiser Sq,uadroD, known as Cruiser 1*0100 Q., Oharybclit (flag), 
Bdipie, Diana, Taibot. 

0 Da&Atmk,M(mhir,Ew]i(da$, of the 7 th Cruiser 8 quadion(Cruieei!FoToe 0 }. 
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and submarines were spread fifty miles north and south of 
the Elbe, and that the shores of Borkura and the approaches 
to their North Sea ports had been mined and the light- 
ships removed, while the High Seas Fleet had not stirred 
since it hurried back to its bases. That night, however, there 
was information that the Germans meant to get a number of 
commerce destroyers to sea before the outbreak of war, and 
at 4.0 in the morning of August 4 the Grand Fleet received 
orders to carry out a movement in force to intercept them. 

But it was not made under Admiral Callaghan. Ilis 
term of command had already been extended a year, and 
in spite of the fine work he had done in bringing the Fleet to 
the high state of efficiency it was showing — ^work which the 
Admiralty recognised in a special letter of acknowledgment — 
it was thought better to commit the arduous work ahead to 
a younger oflfieer. Accordingly he was ordered to strike 
his flag, and Sir John Jellicoe succeeded him, with the acting 
ranic of Admiral. He took with him to the Jroji Duke 
Admiral Madden as Chief of the Staff, and at his special 
r^uest the continuity of the old reghne was maintained by 
liis being permitted to keep Commodore Everett as Captain 
of the Fleet. If it was not Admiral Callaghan’s fortune to 
wield the weapon he had brought to so fine an edge, he could 
at least lay it down knowing it was ready and in place to meet 
with a heavy reckoning an^hing the enemy could attempt. 

At 6 a.m., some two hours before the Grand Fleet could 
execute the order to put to sea, news came in that the 
Germans intended to cross the Belgian frontier at 4.0 


that afternoon. At 0.80 the Foreign Oflice sent off an em- 
phatic protest requesting an immediate reply. Meanwhile, in 
aecordance with the concerted procedure, contained in the 
War Book, to meet this contingency, steps had been taken 
by the Board of Customs and Excise and the Admiralty to 
detain German ships in our ports in retaliation for what 
they had already none at Hamburg, and in particular two 
mail boats which had just put into Falmouth, one with a 
very large amount of gold for the Bank of England. At 
noon came the Gerraan reply. It merely gave an assurance 
that no part of Belgian territory would be annexe^ but that 
TOey could not leave the Belgian line of attack open to the 
French. That was the end. Two hours later the Fleet 
WM informed that an ultimatum had been sent to Berlin 
expire at midnight, and that at that hour the 
War Tdegram” would go out.^ 

said midnight, but what was intended was mid* 

European Time, that is, H p.m, aM.T„ at which Umo the 
War Xelogram was actually sent out from the Admiralty. 
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When the ultimatum was sent Admiral Jellicoe was 
already at sea commencing the precautionary movement 
which he had been directed to make. The general idea 
which had been laid down by the Admiralty was that he 
should take his four battle squadrons, with their attached 
cruisers and the 4th Destroyer Flotilla, to within 100 miles of 
the Norwegian coast, leaving the battle cruisers and Admiral 
Pakenham’s squadron to watch the Shetlands. The 2nd 
Cruiser Squadron and six other ships of different squadrons, 
which with the 2nd Destroyer Flotilla, were at Ros;^h, were 
to meet him at a mid-sea rendezvous, and then make a sweep 
south and west, and at 8.30 a.m. on August 4 he had sailed 
to carry out the movement. 

In the Mediterranean the Precautionary Period found us 
less well placed. There, indeed, the moment Germany had 
chosen to precipitate hostilities was peculiarly favourable to 
the enemy— that is, assuming the enemy would be the Triple 
Alliance, and all Admiralty appreciations had to take into 
account the possibility of Italy being drawn into the struggle 
against Fi’ancc, In the Adriatic Austria had three Dread- 
noughts and three other battieships which were said to be 
concentrated at Cattaro. In the Adriatic, too, was the 
German battle cruisei' Goeben, which during the recent 
Balkan troubles had been dominating Turkish sentiment at 
Constantinople, and had just completed a thorough dockyard 
refit at Pola. Italy, besides more or less obsolescent types, 
had in commission three Dreadnoughts at Taranto, and four 
other good battleships at Gacta, near Naples. 

Against this force France, in spite of her policy of con- 
centration, could only show one Dreadnought, six "Dan tons ” 
— good ships, approximately of the “ Lord Nelson ” type — 
and five others. Of her other three Dreadnoughts, two had 
been away in the Baltic with the President, and one was just 
being completed at Brest. 

As for our own Fleet, which was under the command of 
Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne, only three ships of the 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron were on the station; the 1st Cruiser 
Squodron under Rear-Admiral Troubridge was complete, 
and so was the Light Cruiser Squadron, but the ships 
were much scatta’cd.^ The flagship Inflexible, with the 
Indefatigable, Warrior, Black Prime, the four light cruisers 
and fourteen destroyers, were at Alexandria, about to proceed 
to Malta. The Indomitable and Duke of Edinburgh were at 
Malta for their annual refit; while Admiral Troubridge in 
the Defence, with tlic destroyer Grampus, was in the Adriatic 
1 See Appendix 0. 
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off Durazzo, in company with ilic French cruiser Edgar 
Quwet and the German light cruiser BrcslaUt taking pari in 
an international demonstration in support of the Conlerence 
which was sitting at Scutari for tlie settlement of Albania. 

When on July 27 the preliminary warning went out to 
all stations, a special clause was added for the Mediterranean 
directing Admiral Milne to return to Malta as arranged, and 
to remain there with his ships filled up with coal and stores. 
He was also to warn Admiral Troubridge to be ready to join 
him at any moment. He left accordingly next morning, 
and was well on his way to Malta when, in the evening of the 
29th, he received the “ Warning Telegram." Next day ho 
was informed of the general situation and what he was to 
do in the case of war. Italy would probably be neutral, 
but he was not to get seriously engaged with the Austrian 
Fleet till her attitude was declared. His first task, he was 
told, should be to assist the French in transporting their 
African Army, and this he could do by taking up a covering 
position and endeavouring to bring to action any fast Gorman 
ship, particularly the Goeben, which might try to inlerfore 
with the operation. He was further told not to be brought 
to action in this stage against superior forces unless it was 
in a general engagement in which the French were taking 
part. In thus assuming the duty of assisting the French to 
protect their transports we went beyond our undortaldingj 
yet, seeing how weak our Ally was at the moment in the 
Mediterranean, and how anxious we were to do all in our 
power for her at sea, the order was natural enough, hut, as 
will be seen later, it had very regrettable consequences. 

In order to carry out his instmetions, Admiral Milne 
had reached Malta in the forenoon of July 30. On tlie 
previous day, when the “ Warning Telegram ” was issued, 
the Admiralty, with the concurrence of the Foreign Office, 
had recalled Admiral Troubridge from Durazzo. Admiral 
Milne thus had his fleet well concentrated, and decided to 
keep it so till he had leave to coixsult the French Admiral. 
Considering it unsafe to spread his cruisers for the protection 
of the trade routes, he contented himself with detaching 
a single light cruiser, the Chatham ^aptain Drury-Lowc), 
to watch the south entrance of the Strait of Messina, Of 
this he informed the Admiralty next day (July 81). With 
this exception, by the following afternoon the whole Fleet 
was concentrated at Malta, filling up with coal and stores. 
The same morning Rear-Admiral Souchon, commanding the 
German Mediterranean Division, put into Brindisi with the 
Qo^m and BresUU) and unknown to the British Admir^, 
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began to coal there from four colliers that were awaiting his 
arrival. 

By the time Admiral Milne had concentrated his fleet 
he received an order to detach one ship of the 1st Cruiser 
Squadron to Marseilles to embark T^ord Kitchener, the Sirdar, 
and some other officers, who were hurrying back to Egypt. 
Accordingly, the Black Prince left on August 1, but was 
recalled next day by wireless when it had been decided that 
Lord Kitchener should join the Cabinet as Secretary for War. 
The Admiral was also charged with the withdrawal of the 
British troops which had been guarding the Conference at 
Scutari, and for this purpose he chartered the P. & O. mail 
steamer, Osiris. Then in the afternoon came further orders 
which overrode the disposition he had decided on. Informing 
him that Italy would probably remain neutral, the new 
instructions directed that he was to remain at Malta himself, 
but to detach two battle cruisers to shadow the Goeben, and 
he was also to watch the approaches to the Adriatic with his 
cruisers and destroyers. The whereabouts of the Goeben and 
Breslau was uncertain. They were reported to be at Taranto 
or Messina, but the last trustworthy intelligence was of their 
coaling at Brindisi. Admiral Troubridge was therefore 
orders to the southern approaches of the Adriatic with his 
own squadron {Defence, Warrior, Duke of Edinburgh), rein- 
forced by the Indomitable and ln,defatigahle, and accompanied 
by the Gloucester and eight destroyers, the Chatham being 
directed to join him after searching the Strait of Messina 
and the south coast of Italy. 

Tliis was the position when, on Au^st 2, our undertaking 
in regard to the Atlantic was given, and that evening authority 
was sent him to get into communication with the French 
Admiral. Admiral Milne, unable to get any response to his 
wireless calls all next day, sent away the Dublin in tlxe 
evening with a letter to Bizerta in quest of his colleague. 
The fact was there had been a delay in getting the fleet 
to sea. By the time-table of the war plan it should have 
been covering the Algerian coasts by August X, but so anxious, 
it is said, were the French to avoid every chance of pre- 
cipitating a conflict, that sailing orders were delayed till the 
last possible moment. Ashore, for the same reason, they 
had suffered no movement of troops within a certain dis- 
tance from the German frontier.^ Whatever the real cause, 
it was not till daybreak on August 8 that Admiral de 
Lapeyr^re put to sea with orders “ to watch the German cruiser 
Goeben and protect the transport of the French African 
> La Bmy&re : Pern Amiea de Qverre Naval, p. 32. 
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troops." ^ Thus both Admirals had the same principal object, 
but no co-ordination, oi their efloris had yet been possible, 
nor could anything further be arranged when, in the evening 
of the 4th, Admiral Milne received word through Malta that 
the British Government had presented an ultimatum to 
Germany which would expire at midnight. 

In Berlin it had been decided at once to send no reply, 
and Sir Edward Goschen was taking his leave of the Chan- 
cellor. From Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg’s agitation and 
voluble reproaches it was apparent enough how great was 
the shock of the German miscalculation. Face to face with 
the intangible, the almost mysterious power of the sea (for 
at that time it was not om* army that counted), his fears 
found expression in inconsequent recrimination. In spite of 
the three clear warnings which he had ignored, he denounced 
our loyalty to the Belgian treaties as “ unthinkable.” For 
him it was a stab in the back upon a kindred nation— and all 
for a word “ neutrality "—all for “ a scrap of paper,” Brought 
up in the narrow school of German history, he knew not that 
that scrap of paper was the last consecration of a political 
tradition, centuries old, under which the sea power that he 
now saw cutting across the laborious German plans had 
gained the subtle influence he feared. It was always hero 
in the Netherlands — ^the borderland between Teutons and 
Latins — that wc had sought to use that influence so that 
neither race should dominate the other. To this cardinal 
fact in British liistory German eyes had been closed by the 
self-centred teaching of recent years, and the shock of the 
awakening was in proportion to the depth of the self-decep- 
tion. That our honour in observing a solemn international 
compact was as deeply engaged as our national instinct was 
nothing : “ At what price,” he cried, “ will that compact 
be kept ? Has the British Government tliought of that ? ” 
We had paid the price many times before and knew it well, 
as he should have been aware. In tlic Chancellor’s strange 
appeal we can hear other words that more truly expressed 
his thought. “ What will our blind miscalculation cost 
Germany Y How can we measure the power we have raised 
up against us? ” The power of armies they could calculate 
to a nicety — of the power of the sea they had no experience. 
All that was plain was that Great Britain was as ready as 
ever to play the old game, and bad set the board with all 
the old 

1 Sir F. BerUe to Foreign Ofiioo, Paris, August S, 6,50 p.m. 
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OPENING MOVEMENTS — ^UOME WATERS AND 
TRADE ROUTES 

When Admiral Jellicoe took over the command of the 
Grand Fleet it consisted of twenty Dreadnoughts, eight “ King 
Edwards,” four battle ci-uisers, two squadrons of cruisers and 
one of light cruisers, thougli a few units had not yet joined.^ 
Like his colleague in the Mediterranean, he received notice 
of the ultimatum at sea. The signal was taken in about 
6 p.m. on August 4, and having been informed that the 
movements laid down for covering the passage of the Expedi- 
tionary Force would not be required for the present, he 
carried on with his sweep in the North Sea. It was quickly 
evident the Germans were already trying to locate him, for 
a trawler was encountered with carrier pigeons. She was 
detained, and all other trawlers met with were searched. 
Several more were found next day, also with carrier pigeons. 
Some, after the removal of their crews, were sunk, and some 
sent in to Seapa or Cromarty. No commerce destroyers were 
seen, but, as afterwards appeared, one escaped him, and by 
hugging the coast of Norway got clear away into the Atlantic 
round the north of Iceland. She was the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse of the Norddoutscher Lloyd Company. 

Her escape was due to the northern area being still short 
of its proper complement of cruisers, and particularly to the 
absence of the Northern Patrol. The 10th Cruiser Squadron 
which was to form it, being on a Third Fleet basis, had not 
been able to move till the mobilisation of the reserves was 
complete, and was only just leaving the Channel ; while the 
6th Cruiser Squadron,® which was intended to fill the place of 
the 4th Squadron as an integral part of the Grand Fleet cruiser 
force, had had to be diverted, as will appear directly, to other 
duties. The battleship force, however, was being reinforced. 
It had long been the intention, under certain conditions, that 
the “ Duncans” of the 0th Battle Squadron should form part 

^ For oTganisatioa anil detailn boo Appendix B. 

> JDrake, King Ay’rei, Chod Hopf^ ImMutn, 
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Aug. 5 


of the Grand Eleet. When the war telegram -was sent out 
Admiral Jellicoe was asked if he wished to have them, and 
on his replying in the affirmative the Bussell, Albemarle and 
Bmnmih, which were all that were ready, were ordered to 
join him at once west-ahout. 

By noon on August 5 he reported his sweep complete, 
and he was then directed to keep his fleet to the northward 
so as to hold the entrance to tlie North Sea, unless there were 
tactical reasons against his doing so. Accordingly, as there 
were reports of a German submarine base being established 
in the Norwegian Fjoi’ds, and also of a number of merchant 
ships arming at the Lofoten Islands, he directed the 2nd and 
Light Cruiser Squadrons to make a sweep up the Norwegian 
coast, and continued his battle squadron at sea in support. 

In the lower part of the North Sea a complementary sweep 
had been carried out by what was soon to be known as the 
Southern Force. At present it was organically part of the 
Grand Fleet, and was nominallyundcr Admiral Jcllicoc’s orders. 
Based at Harwich, it consisted of the 1st and 3rd Destroyer 
Flotillas under Commodore Tyrwhitt and the “ oversea ” 
submarines under Commodore Keyes, and they had for their 
support some of the 7th Cruiser Squadron' — old armoured ships 
of the “ Bacchante ” type>— under Rear-Admiral Campbell, 
The sweep on this occasion had been planned by Commodore 
Tyrwhitt, and, as he expected, it led quickly to an encounter. 
Leaving Harwich at dawn on August 5, with the Bacchante, 
Aboukir and Euryedm in support, he himself in the Amethyst, 
with two submarines, proceeded to look into Heligoland Bight, 
which he found protected W a cordon of trawlers flttcd with 
wireless. Wliile the 1st Destroyer Flotilla swept up the 
Dutch coast. Captain C, II. Fox in the Amphion followed with 
the 8rd Flotilla. He had not gone far before he encountered 
the first sign of the ruthlessncss with which Germany was to 
conduct the war. A strajr trawler informed him there was a 
suspicious vessel in the vicinity “ throwing things overboard 
twenty miles north-east of the Outer Gabbard.'^ While the 
flotilla spread in search, two destroyers, Lance and Landrail, 
were scat ahead to investigate the spot. About 11 a,m. they 
sighted the mindayer Kdnigm Luise, which had left Borkum 
the previous night, ^ A hot chase ensued in which the 
Amphion joined; by noon they had sunk her by gun-flire, and 
so we drew first blood. 

The crew of the sunken ship were taken on board the 
Amphion and the sweep was continued without further 

^ The movemeatB of I3ie KSmgfn Xwiw axe detailed in a letter of one of 
her crew found in a bottle on the eoene of aotinn. 
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incident, till the return. Tlxen there was another tale to tell. 
In the early hours of the morning the Amphion had changed 
her course so as to avoid the minefield the enemy had been 
laying. But at 6.30 a.in. (August 6), just when she believed 
she was clear, a violent explosion shattered her. “ Abandon 
ship” was promptly ordered, but almost immediately she 
struck another mine and went down so quickly that it was 
impossible to save all the crew. One officer and 160 men 
perished, as well as most of the prisoners from the Kimigin 
Luise. 

Such was the immediate success of tlxe policy of mining 
in international waters which Germany had chosen to adopt. 
The indications were that the minefield had been laid between 
8“ E. long, and the Suffolk coast — ^that is, right in the fairway 
— ^I'cgardless of neutrals and of all the time-honoured customs 
of the sea. It was the first opening of our eyes to the kind 
of enemy we had to deal with, and yet so inhuman did the 
practice appear in the eyes of oxir seamen that as yet there 
was no thought of retaliation in kind. The flotillas were 
promptly ordered back to Ilarwich, and the eruisers to the 
Downs, while immediate steps were taken to clear the suspected 
area. The Admiralty also tiiought it expedient to order the 
Admiral of Patrols to patrol uie coast day and night to 
2 )rcvent further ininelaying operations. They thus began 
under pressxxre of the enemy’s insidious fom of attack to 
break into the sound system of coast defence which the 
War Plans had provided,. That system was based on con- 
centration of flotillas at well dtosen ixoiiits, a system which 
could not be adhered to if continuous coastwise patrols were 
to be maintained. 

The incident, moreover, could only add to tlie Commander- 
in-Chiers anxiety for his base, especially as by the second day 
of the war it was fairly dear the enemy had located him. 
Not only had more trawlers with pigeons been overhauled, 
but several ships were reporting periscopes, and though no 
attack was made there was every reason to believe the fleet 
was being shadowed by the enemy’s submarines. If they 
proceeded further the consequences might obviously be very 
serious. 

Since the order to hold the north-about route had com- 
pelled him to recall the battle cmisers and the 8rd Cruiser 
Squadron to his flag, the Orkneys and Shetlands had been 
left uncova’cd, and he pressed the Admiralty to send him 
the 6bh Cruiser Squadron and the Invincible, which he had 
been led to expect. But the exigencies of commerce pro- 
tection stood in the way. A dominating factor in pre^^waiJ 
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studies had always been the fear of a food panic in the first 
weeks, and in many parts of the country it was showing signs 
of development. At almost any cost, therefore, it was 
essential — ^if only for the moral effects — ^to preveut captures 
on the food routes, aud so serious was the tension that rumours 
of enemy ships being upon them were perhaps too easily 
credited. The result was that the eth Sqtiadron was scattered 
in all directions. The Drake had gone out to meet the 
Carmania from New York and bring her in. The Leviathan, 
which had been ordered to take station 500 miles west of the 
Fastnet, was suddenly ordered to the A'/.ores on runionrs 
of enemy cruisers and colliers being tlierc. The Good Hope, 
on the point of sailing for Scapa, was hurried away to the 
south of Newfoundland on a liner’s report that German 
merchant cruisers were working on the trade route there. 
The King Alfred was not ready for sea, and as for the Jn- 
vindble she was to go to Queenstown to stand by for chasing 
any of the enemy’s battle cruisers that might break out into 
the Atlantic. In the end the DraJee was the only ship that 
could be sent, and she went up as soon as she returned. Mean- 
while, however, on August 6 Admiral de Chair, Commanding 
the 10th Cruiser Squadron, appeared with his six “Edgars,” 
and after sweeping round the Orkneys proceeded to establish 
the Northern Patrol in the latitude of the Shcllands. 
Admiral Jellicqe thus had the rest of his cruisers free; and 
for the protection of his undefended anchorage, as the eight 
destroyers he had were insufficient for the dulic.s of harbour 
d^ence and sweeping the approaches, four more were scut 
him from the Tyne Patrol Flotilla. This, then, was Ins 
position when, early on August 7, he put into Scapa to coal, 
and his first movement, the precursor of so many that were 
to prove equally disappointing, came to an cud. 

So far, except for ihe loss of tlie Amphion, all had gone 
well. No attack upon our commerce had taken place, and 
not a single loss had been reported on any of the routes, and 
the prearranged system for their protection was fast taking 
sh^e. During the afternoon of August 4 Admiral Wettiys.s 
had got his squadron to sea from Plymouth, and in the follow- 
ing forenoon Admiral Rouyer, who had been recalled from 
the Straits of Dover, joined him, and so completed the com- 
bmed Western Patrol.^ In the mid-Atlantic areas, through 
which passed the meat routes from the Mediterranean, the 
Cape and South America, the dispositions were nob made 


Rouyer had with him MarseiUaUe (flag), CHoire (flag of Rear- 
AornttaiLetonnellier), Admiral A^e, Jeame&’Arc, Xhtpedi Thouara, C7«^doit, 
jjaamn), KUber (all armoured cruisers), and the light cruiser Xavoiaier, 
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without rlifiiculty and much anxiety. To the southern or 
Cape Verde-Canarips station was assigned the 5th Cruiser 
Squadron under Rear-Admiral Sloddart; while the northern 
or Finisterre station was to be occupied by Rear-Admiral de 
Robeck with tlie 9th Cruiser S^uadron.^ But as this squadron 
was on a “Third Fleet” basis it was necessary for Admiral 
Stoddart to occuijy both areas tiU it could be mobilised, tie 
also had instructions to detacli one of his fastest cruisers to 
join the Glasgow on tlie South American station, since she was 
the only ship we had on that part of the route. Xlis general 
instructions, in order to expedite the occupation of his station, 
were that he should consider the protection of our own trade 
as taking precedence of attacking that of the enemy, and ho 
was therefore to regard “ interference with unarmed merchant 
ships not carrying contraband as of minor importance.” Tf 
any such vessels were seized he was to send them in with a 
prize crew, or “ in extreme cases ” they might be sunk. 

It was on July 81, two days after the “ Warning Tele- 
gram,” when it was known that Germany had refused to give 
an undertaking to respect Belgian neutrality, that he got away 
alone in the Carnarvon. He was to go to Gibimtar and 
await orders, but now that war seemed inevitable his instruc- 
tions were changed. The German light ernisev Strasshirg 
was known to be in his area, and had last been reported in 
the Azores. He was therefore directed to proceed along the 
trade route towards Madeira to get into communication with 
four important ships which were on their way home from the 
Cape and South America. Going down Channel, however, 
he met the Strasshiirg hurrying home in response to the general 
recall which the Germans had issued a few days before. Tlie 
two ships passed each other without saluting and carried on. 

During the next two days the Cunibmand and Cornwall 
followed him down, and by August 8 he had comiriunicated 
with the vessels he had been sent to warn. Orders then 
reached him to carry on down the trade route, as two German 
cruisers liad been reported at Las Palmas in the Canaries. 
The report was but one of the rumours which some of our own 
and our Allies’ consuls kept sending in with too little verifica- 
tion, and which did much to hamper our oommcrcc pro- 
tection arrangements in the early days of the war, The 
wonder is they did not cause more mischief than they did. 
In this case a serious deflection resulted. The report made 
the French keenly anxious for the safety of their transport 

^ Fifth Cruiser Squadron s Gai'mrwn (fljw), Gomteail, Cwmherland, Mott* 
moulh. Ninth Cruiser Squadron : Ewropn (&g), AmpUkik, Argfvnmt, ‘f'W* 
dictive, HigTifiyer, OhoNmger. See Map 2 in case. 
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line from Casablanca, where they were about to move some of 
their Morocco troops to France, and they begged our assist- 
ance in protecting it. The area should have been guarded by 
their Mediterranean Fleet, but these ships were fully occupied 
with covering the main line of passage from Algeria, and since 
we regarded it as a paramount obligation ol our Navy to 
safeguard the French military concentration, the Cornwall, 
instead of joining Admiral Stoddart, had to be detached for 
the duty. 

The call was a severe one. The Monmouth was still in 
dockyard hands, and none of Admiral de Robcck’s ships had 
yet reached their station. The Spanish and Portuguese ports 
were full of German ships — some sixty of them- -all using 
their wirdess actively, and any of them, as we believed, 
might be arming as commerce destroyers. In particular, there 
were two Norddeutseher Lloyd steamers, the Prins Heinrich 
at Lisbon and the Goeben at Vigo, both apparently on the 
point of coming out to operate, and Admiral de Robeclc’s 
squadron could not be in place for some days. 

He himsdf in the Vindictive had left Plymouth on August 4, 
with the Highflyer, but on his way down he had stoppetl the 
Tubantia, an afterwards famous Dutch liner, witlr German 
gold and reservists on board, and the Highflyer had to be sent 
back with her. Thus, owing to our devotion to French 
interests, which were paramount at the time, we had at the 
critical moment not a single ship on the Peninsula coasts. 
But, so far from Germany using the opportunity as she might 
have done, Admiral de Robcck was doing all the attacking. 
A hundred and twenty miles north of Cape Ortegal he cap- 
tured the Norddeutseher Lloyd Schlesien and sent her in to 
Pl 3 rmouth with a prize crew. On August 7 he was off Vigo, 
where he induced the port authorities to remove the wireless 
installation from the S.S. Goeben and the German cable ship 
St^han, which was suspected of being after our cables. The 
Highflyer, when she rejoined, was sent to Lisbon, and on 
At^gust 9 she was able to report that the Prinz Heinrich would 
not be allowed to leave if she had arms on board, and that 
the Portuguese authorities had dismantled the wirdess of 
twenty-six other German vessels that were in the inner 
harbour. 

The impotence of the Germans while their chance lasted is 
remarkable, and is perhaps only to be explained by their being 
wholly unprepared for finding us an active enemy. Their 
mability to recover from the surprise was no doubt due in 
some measm’e to the promptitude with which we had dealt 
with their cables. It was a subject to which special atten- 
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tion had been given in preparing the War Book. The lines 
of Lhe most immediate importance were the five German 
cables which from Emden passed through the Channel to 
Vigo, Tenerife and the Azores, and as early as the summer 
of 1912 arrangements had been made for their being cut by 
the Post Ofliee, with Naval assistance, as soon as the Admiralty 
gave the word. When the Warning Telegram went out the 
Admiralty settled with the War Ollice what enemy cables 
should bo cut, and the issue of the request to the Post OlTicc 
on a Priority Form was one of the steps which followed 
automatically upon the “ War Telegram.” At Dover every- 
thing stood ready to aot; the order came down from the 
Admiralty m due course, and on August 6, when the Germans 
could think of nothing more effective than their minmg 
venture with the Konigm Luise, all five cables were cut. 

The difficulties in the way of the enemy organising an 
attack on our commerce where it was most vuhierablc were 
thus very great, and by the end of the first week of the 
war their opportunity in this area had passed away. Two 
more ships, the Argonaut and Sutlej, had joined Admiral de 
Robeck ; by Au^st 18 he had a firm grip on his station from 
Finisterre to Gibraltar, and French and British trade, which 
hitherto had been held up in Spanish and Portuguese ports, 
began to move again in freedom and security. Even aci’oss 
the Bay, where there was a gap between ms squadron and 
that of Admiral Wemyss at the mouth of the Channel, there 
was little or no danger, for one of Admiral do Robeck’ s ships 
was almost continually upon the route on her way to or from 
his main coaling base at Plymouth. 

Only the southern section about Madeira was beyond hia 
reach as yet, and this had to be left to Admiral Stoddart. 
But for this he could now ^are the Cornwall, for on August 7 
he was informed that the French were sending three cruisers, 
Brwim, Latouche-TrMlle and Amiral Charner, to guard the 
Casablanca transport line, and two light cruisers, Cosmao 
and Cassard, as a permanent patrol for the Morocco coast 
under the orders of the British Admiral. On August 8 ho 
himself, with the Carnarvon and Cumberland, had reached 
Las Palmas, having found, after searching the Salvage and 
Canary islands, that all the wild reports of German cruisers 
and German bases were false. Not a single British ship 
had been molested, while Gorman trade was at on absolute 
standstill. By August 18 the Monmouth had arrived, and 
he was able to dispatch her, as being the fastest ship of his 
squadron, to the vital Pernambuco area, while he himself 
completed the occupation of his station by carrymcf on down 
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to Cape Verde. For it was here at St. Vincent Island that, 
according to his instructions, his “ principal position ” was 
to be, with Sierra Leone for his coaling base. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the difficulties of the 
opening were no less great and the results less fortunate. 
Though by organisation it was one station known as the 
“West Atlantic,” strategically it comprised two areas, the 
West Indies and North America, and while all the cruisers 
that we or the enemy had were in the southern section, the 
gravest anxieties of the Government lay in the nox-thcni 
one. As we have seen, we had in the West Indies, under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, the 4th Cruiser 
Squadron, consisting of four 23-knot “ county ” cruisers 
and one 2S-knot light cruiser.^ The French maintained there 
one old light cruiser, DcscarteSt but in view of the Mexican 
troubles they had recently sent a larger and more modern 
ship, the Germany, as it happened, also had two. 

Her intci’ests on the Mexican coast were being watched by 
the Dresden, She was under the orders of Rear-Admiral 
Paul von Ilintze, the German Envoy to Mexico, with whom 
Admiral Cradock had been acting in cordial co-operation. 
When, indeed, on July 17 it was decided that the Dresden 
should remove the family of the cx-Prosideut to Jamaica, 
he offered to place his crxrisers at Admiral von Hintze’s dis- 
posal for the protection of German interests, and for “ the 
marked generosity which dictated this ixoble act,” he received 
a glowing letter of thanks from the German Admiral emphasis- 
ing the excellent relations and good comradeship which 
happily existed between the two navies. In his letter Admiral 
von Hintze spoke of the Dresden’s temporary absence on a 
special mission, but in fact .she was on the point of being 
relieved by the Karlsruhe.^ The two ships were to meet at 
Kingston, Jamaica, to exchange captains, but as there were 
reports of trouble at Haiti the Karlsruhe was ordered to Port- 
au-Prince, On the way she passed the Berwich coming bade 
from there, and the two captains exchanged friendly com- 
pliments, The Dresden, after dropping the family of the 
Mexican oc-President at Kingston, went on to Port-au-Prince 


* Fourth CruiBOT Squadron s Suffolk (flag), Lancaster, Essex, JBerwiek, all 
of 9,800 tons with fourteen 0' guns, and Bristol of 4,800 tons, with two C* and 
ten 4* guHB. 


* Omdi am) . . 10,233 
Lesearles (1896) . 8,970 

. — . *>»*• 
» Dresden (1908) . . 3,692 
KarlsmJie (1914) . . 4,820 


Xclal Speed. Cune. 

21*3 2 7’6*j 8 6*6"; 0 3-0". 

10-6 4 6'6'j 10 3-9''. 

Sealgoed Speedt Cuiie, 

24 10 4*r 

271- 12 4-1* 
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and there oa July 25 Captain Kohler of the Dresden took over 
the Karlsruhe. Ncxb day he sailed for Havana, while two 
days later the Dresden proceeded to St. Thomas to coal. 
This Danish island was practically the German base on the 
station, and since it was the West Indian headquarters of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line, it was well adapted for the purpose. 
It is further to be noted that the island is a focal point for 
the trade from South-east America to New York and the 
American cotton ports. It had, therefore, a special import- 
ance in the eyes of our Admiral on the station. 

But it was for the northern section of the station that the 
Admiralty was most gravely concerned; for although there 
were no enemy cruisers there, the United States ports, and 
especially New York, wa’e full of great liners capable of being 
converted into the most formidable commerce destroyers, 
and the route they frequented was our all-important line of 
food supply from Canada and North America. This, rnore- 
over, was the route which lay most exposed to hostile cruisers 
brealdng out of the North Sea, and consequently in pre-war 
studies it had received special attention. For its protection, 
as we have seen, the Admiralty had drawn on the 6th Cruiser 
Squadron, which was one of those belonging to the Graird 
Fleet. But this was only a temporary measure till Admiral 
Cradock’s sqniadron could be permanently mcrcascd. Mean- 
while he had to do the best he could with the slender force 
at his disposal. 

When, on July 27, the preliminary warning reached him 
at Vera Cruz, neither of the German cruisers was on the coast. 
His intelligonce was that the Dresden had arrived at Port- 
au-Prince in Haiti on the 25th, and that the Karlsruhe had 
left that port next day for an unknown destination. He 
therefore ordered the Berwick (Captain Clinton Baker) to 
proceed to Jamaica as a good central position for shadowing 
her. The Essex was sent to join the Lancaster^ which was 
docking at Bermuda, and together they were to look after 
the North American routes. He himself in the Suffolk re- 
mained at Vera Cruz, with the Bristol, to wait for the “ Warn- 
ing Telegram,” when he intended to proceed to Haiti in order 
to shadow the Dresden, and to send the Bristol down to 
Pernambuco to work with the Glasgow. However, as Admiral 
Stoddart was sending a muisor there, he was rdieved of this 
part of his duty, and on the 80tli was told he might keep all 
his force for the rest of his station. The two French cruisers 
were not available. Together with the Friant at St. John’s, 
they had been called home, and he himself hud passed them 
thf* order. 
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On the 29th it •was kno'wn that the Karlsruhe had put into 
Havana, and tluther the Berwick hurried at full speed, but 
only to find her gone again, no one kne-w wherc.^ She had, in 
fact, arrived on the 28th, intending to coal and carry on to 
Mexico; but hearing that Austria had declared war on Serbia, 
Captain Kohler decided to wait a day. Next day news came 
in that relations were seriously strained between the Central 
and Entente Powers. As he believed the French and British 
ships to be concentrated at Vera Cruz, he though't it best to give 
up the idea of going there, and to await events in the ■vicinity 
of Havana. In the morning of the 30th he put to sea, and 
being in wireless touch with the shore station, he next morning 
received his Warning Telegram. He knew the Bristol had 
been detached, and now fully expected the Berwick would 
also be on his track. So when on August 1 he heard she was 
at Havana, and at the same time got the ordci* to mobilise, 
he had no doubt of what was coming. 

Meanwhile the Berwick, finding him gone, had coaled and 
made off to the Florida Channel as the most likely place to 
fall in with him. Though the Karlsruhe remained somewhere 
out of sight near Havana, Captain Clinton Baker’s move 
was well judged. By August 8 Captain Kfihler knew that war 
had broken out with Russia and France. He was then near 
the spot where, in 1870, the comic opera duel between the 
Meteor and Bouvet liad come to an ignominious end by both 
ships drifting helpless into territorial waters and being towed 
into Havana; but in the lapse of years the incident had 
been nmlured into a legend of -victory in the German Navy, 
and the coincidence was taken as a happy omen. Being con- 
vinced that war with Britain would follow in a few hours, 
he decided to move nearer the great American trade route, 
where he intended to stnkc his Ih-st blows. Accordingly, after 
steaming a false course to the westward, he doubled back 
east for Plana Cays, near Crooked Island in the Bahamas, 
in order to lie concealed there away from all sLeomer tracks 
and await developments.® 

As for the Dresden, all that was Icnown was that she had 
left Port-au-Prince on the' 28lh, and in the next few days, as 
war b^ame more and more inevitable, anxiety for the North 
Atlantic trade rapidly increased. Out of the large number 
of German liners in New York and the adjacent ports, no 

^ See Map, p. 60. 

> 1^6 maui authcritiios for the Karlsruhe’s movements are (1) Aust. : JOt'e 
^egyahrteu S,M,8, Karlsruhe, and (2) KarUruhe, by her toat Offioer 

(Studt.). While hiding at Haia Cays iho KarlaruM received tho Witolcsa 
Fieea telemaia twice a day from Sayyille (New York), and also tho War 
Televram from the Admiralatab at Tterlin. 
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less than fourteen wore on our list as being fitted for con- 
version into commerce destroyers, and furthennore, our 
wireless station in Newfoundland and other centres reported 
both the Dresden and JKarhruhe in those waters. The Essex 
had been able to leave Bermuda for the north at midnight 
on August 2-3, but tlie Lancaster was still there in dockyard 
hands, and Admiral Cradock, who had reached Jamaica, was 
directed by the Admiralty to send up another cruiser for 
Newfoundland waters. The Bristol had joined him, and as 
she was no longer required for the Vcmambuco area, he 
ordered her northward. All tliis time the Berwick, working 
up the Florida Channel, was getting indications tha,t the 
Karlsruhe wa.s near her. She herself kept quiet till, in the 
early hours of August 4, she was directed to jam the Karls- 
ruhe’s signals. This she did, and, on information received 
from one of the United Fruit Compatiy’s steamers, began to 
search the anchorages near the Groat Isaac Light ; that is, at 
the point where the N.W. Providence Channel enters the 
Florida Strait. During the afternoon the Admiral received 
from the Admiralty an appreciation that the da^er point 
of his station appeared to be in the vicinity of New York, and 
that our trade had been advised not to sail till some of his 
cruisers arrived. As the Essex was the only ship near the 
spot, ho himself at onco left Jamaica in the Suffolk for the 
north. 

This, then, was the position when, at 7.30 p.m. (local time) 
on August 4, ho received the war telegram. The German 
Government may have sent out theirs some hours earlier, 
for the Karlsruhe got it in the afternoon, and was able to 
open her sealed orders. She was still lying concealed at 
Plana Cays, some 400 miles south-east of where the Berwick 
was looking for her, and at onco left her hiding place on a 
norlhei’ly course. About the same time Admirm Cradock 
heard definitely from the Admiralty that the Dresden was 
off New York, though, in fact, she was off the Amazon, run- 
ning away soutli to join Admiral von Spec in the Pacific. 
More trustworthy news he got from the Berwick, who on the 
evening of the Sth, having passed through the Providence 
Channel to search Cat Island, could hear the Karlsruhe calling 
up a ship which she took to be the Friedrich der Grosse, one 
of the German liners in New York; but in fact she was the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, with whom Captain JKfihler was arranging 
a rendezvous in order to arm her as a consort. Feeling he 
could now leave the Karlsruhe to the Berwick, the Admiral 
held on to the northward for Bcimuda. Next morning, the 
6th, he was abreast of Watline Island and in wireless touch 
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with the Bristol, which was nearly 400 miles ahead of him, 
making for Newfoundland. The Karlsruhe could still be 
heard. The rendezvous she had fixed for the Kiwiprinss 
Wilhelm was, in fact, right on the track the Admiral was 
following, and at 11 a.m., 120 miles north-cast of Watling 
Island, he saw her, apparently coaling, not from tlie 
Friedrich der Grosse but from the Kronprinz Wilhelm, the 
last German liner to get away from New York before war 
was declared. 

The process of arming her with two S‘4" guns was just 
finished, and although she had only had time to take in one- 
third of her ammunition, the two ships separated, the Kronprinz 
going off north-north-eastwards and the Karlsruhe north. To 
her the Admiral gave chase, calling to the Bristol to intercept 
her, and also giving the news to the Berwick. That ship, how- 
ever, was then searching the vicinity of Windward Passage 
on her way back to Jamaica to coal, but the Bristol at once 
turned south at full speed and continued to steer for the 
Karlsruhe as the Admiral indicated her position. For him 
it was soon apparent the chase must be a long one. The 
Karlsruhe had a knot or so the advantage of the Suffolk, but 
the Admiral could still hope he might get his chance when 
the Bristol headed her off, and to improve the position he 
signalled the Berwick to proceed to a rendezvous sixty miles 
north-east of Mariguana Island in case the chase should double 
back and try to get away by the Caicos Passage, 

By nightfall, though there was plenty of moonlight, the 
Karlsruhe had gained so much as to get out of sight, but it 
was only to fall foul of the Bristol. At 8.15 p.m. Captain 
Fanshawe, as he ran south, could make out the German 
cruiser right under the moon thi’ce and a half points on his 
port bow. She was steering north, only six miles away, but 
being as yet unable to see the Bristol she held on. Hopes 
naturally beat high — ^for Captain Fanshawe it was a splendid 
position, and to make the best of it he turned seven points to 
port so as to bring Iiis starboai’d battery to bear and to cut 
across the enemy’s course. 

The range was falling rapidly, and when it was down to 
7,000 yards the Bristol opened fire. The Karlsruhe then woke 
up, immediately replied and turned sharoly to the eastward, 
bringing the Bristol abaft her beam, For a time they held 
on thus on parallel courses in the moonlight. As the superior 
speed of the Karlsruhe began to tell, the range was opening 
out again till she had gained enough and cotud turn to port 
to cross the BristoVs bows. To counter the manoeuvre bhe 
Bristol had to alter to north-east by east, and in a few minutes 
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more the Karlsruhe seized her chanee to turn away to souLh- 
east and made off, hidden in her cloud of smoko. Thus, as 
with the Suffolk, she was able to set the Bristol a stern ohasc. 
Had the British ship been able to develop her proper speed 
it would have been by no means hopeless. Nominally the 
Karlsruhe had less than a knot’ s advantage, but in spite of all 
she could do the Bristol's speed kept falling. It was down at 
last to eighteen knots instead of twenty-four, and by 10.80 p.m 
the Karlsruhe had run out of sight — ^but not nut of danger. 

When three hours earlier Admiral Cradock lost sight of 
her he had turned to the eastward to cut her off if the Bristol 
drove her south, and he was now only about twenty miles to 
the westward of the chase. Hearing from the Bnstol what 
the enemy’s course was, he turned to about S.S.E., while the 
Karlsruhe, finding she had too little coal left to reach St. 
Thomas- — only, indeed, just enough to take her direct to 
Puerto Rico at economical speed — dropped to twelve knots 
and made for that port as being the nearest one at which she 
could safely re-fuel. The course of the two ships diverged 
slightly at first, but shortly after 3.0 a.m. Admiral Cradock 
inclined to the south-eastward, and at daylight altered to the 
eastward straight across the course the Karlsruhe was taking. 
At this time Captain K5hlcr could hear the wireless of the 
British cruisers obviously converging upon him, but his lack 
of coal allowed of no divergence of his course, and those on 
board fully expected the end would come with full daylight. 
In fact, when Admiral Cradock Imiicd to cross her course he 
was only twenty miles to the westward, with the chase on his 
port bow. Shortly after 8.0 a.m. he must have passed astern 
of her, only just out of sight. With the luck a few minutes 
more on his side he must have caught her, and she had no 
longer coal enough to run away from him. The judgment 
he showed surely deserved better fortune, but as it was he 
missed her by a bare sea chance. 

Even so she was not yet clear of the trap he had set. After 
her narrow escapes from the Suffolk and the Bristol, she con- 
tinued her course direct for Puerto Rico at economic speed, but 
her relief at finding no ship in sight as the sun rose was short- 
lived. As she proceeded she began to hear the Berwick. 
This ship, it will be recalled, after her search of the Bahamas 
had beexi making for Jamaica to coal, when she was ordered 
by Admiral Cradock to try to intercept the chase, and she 
at once made north-eastward from the Windward Passage. 
Though the indications of her presence came closer and closer, 
the Karlsruhe dared not venture cither to increase speed or 
take a circuitous cortrse; but when escape seemed impossible, 
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the calls began to grow weaker, for the Berwick, after running 
out nearly across her course, turned back to the westward for 
a further examination of the southern Bahamas. So the 
Karlsruhe got through, and by daybreak on August 0 put 
into Puerto Rico with only twelve tons in her bunkers. 

The affair added one more to the long list of proofs that 
for commerce protection armament without speed is of little 
avail. Without the speed a decision cannot be counted on— 
the enemy may be disturbed and forced to seek other hunting 
ground, but that is all, and in tliis case so much was gained. 
The intention obviously was for the Karlsruhe to make fi 
dash at the main Atlantic routes, and this Admiral Cradock 
was able to prevent,^ 

Captain Kohler’s intention was now to I’aid some of the 
British and Prcncli West Indian Poits, but at Puerto Rico 
he could not obtain coal enough for the venture. On August 4 
three, if not four, colliers had sailed from Newport News 
and St. Thomas to find him, but he had been driven away 
from the rendezvous. Ilis only course was to seek fuel else- 
where. To St. Thomas he dared not go, as it was too notorious 
a coaling place. The only other possibility was the distant 
Dutch island of Cura 9 ao. By taking in all the coal he could 
lay hands on, he found ho had Just enough to bring him there, 
and a.t night ho stole out again, and picking his way through 
the difficult Virgin Passage, as Drake had done before him, Tie 
reached the Dutch port without further adventure at dawn 
on August 12. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of definite intelligence, Admiral 
Cradook could not regard the North Atlantic trade routes 
as safe. He had Ihcrcfore hurried on to Bermuda, cap- 
turing on his way the German oil-tanker Leda. At Ber- 
muda he found the two French cruisers, and learned that 
the day after we had declared war the Frcncli Govern- 
ment had cancelled their recall and placed them under his 
orders. This relieved his anxiety for the southern area, for 
he was able to send the Condd to watch the entrance of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with Jamaica for her base, and th^ Descartes to 
patrol the Caribbean Sea from St. Luda. He also heard that 
two German liners, the Vaterland and Barbarossa, were ready 
to s^ from New York, and as he could not yet be sure 
the Karlsruhe had not doubled back to the northward, he 
hurried on to take the Bristots place off Sandy Hook, ffis 
presence in the north was the more necessary as Canadian 
rumours placed a hostile cmiser in the Cabot Strait, where the 
Lanoast^ had been watching till she was obliged to leave in 
’>■ Auet. : IKe SM.S. Kmlmihti, p. 30. 
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order to coal. The Ottawa Navy Department also believed 
the Germans were bent on establishing a base at Miquelon 
and St. Pierre Islands, and all local shipping had been held up. 
By the 13th, however, the situation was cleared by definite 
intelligence that both the Dresden and Karlsruhe were to the 
southward. On the 12tli the S.S. Drumclijfe reported she 
had been stopped by the Dresden off the Amazon, and next 
day the Karlsruhe was located at Curagao. 

Admiral Cradock being thus assured that the northern 
route was safe for the time, went on to Halifax to coal. 
Here he met the Good Hope, which had been sent out during 
the first period of anxiety as a temporaiy reinforcement for 
the trade route; she was being followed by the battleship 
Glory, and also by the armed merchant-cruiser Carmania, 
which was to be a permanait addition to the station. 

At Halifax the Admiral received an enthusiastic wel- 
come, which was given practical demonstration by tlie 
citizens assisting to coal his flagship. There was, in fact, an 
intense relief throughout the area. Not a single German liner 
had ventured to put to sea since the Kronfrrins Wilhelm left 
just before the declaration of war, and the Admiralty’s atten- 
tion was now shifted to the southern area. The Admiral was 
asked if he could not reinforce that section of his command, 
and his reply was that he could if he might keep the Good 
Hope, A ship of her speed was essential for dealing with the 
two German cruisers, and all hough she hud only just been 
commissioned and was still quite a raw ship, he proposed to 
shift his flag to her and go down himself. This the Admiralty 
approved, and he accordingly sailed, leaving Captain Yelver- 
ton of the Suffolk in command of the northern area, where 
he would have mider his command the Essecc, Lancaster and 
Carmania, with the Glory as supporting ship. 

So by August 1 4, less than ten days after the declaration of 
wai’, the northern trade routes were completely secured, and 
on that day, in response to an inquiry from Paris, the 
Admiralty could report, “ The passage across the Atlantic is 
safe. British trade is running as usual.” 

This, contrary to universal expectation, was true of all 
routes, and it was due not only to the skill and rapidity with 
which the Admiralty had handled their not too adequate force 
of cruisers, but also to the courage of the meronants and 
owners. To them a large share of the credit is due. There had 
long been a doubt whether, when war should come, they would 
face the risks of the early days. If they did the Admiralty had 
no fear but what they could reduce the losses to an insignifi- 
cant percentage. If they would not, nothing the Navy could 
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do would prevent a serious shortage oP supplies. The position 
had been placed frankly before the Chambers of Commerce 
during peace, and now in the partnership between navy and 
merchant shipping the owners played their hands with a bold- 
ness of which any nation might be proud. Except in areas 
where the Admiralty issued a special and temporary warning, 
there was practically no holding up of sailings, and the re.sult 
was that the incipient food panic whicli threatened in the 
first days of the war died down before it had well shown 
its head. 

This happy result was in a large measure due to the rapid 
completion and adoption of the reports of the two committees 
which had been appointed to supplement the preparatory 
work of the Co-ordination Sub-committee. It will he remem- 
bered that the Report of the Maintenance of Trade Committee 
recommending State Insurance had been r-eserved for further 
consideration, and no action was taken. But as soon as 
relations grew strained it became every day more obvious 
that, in the absence of some such expedient, British shipping 
would be brought to a standstill for a period, the duration of 
which could not be foreseen. Three days before war broke 
out action became imperative, and amongst other drastic and 
unprecedented measures which the Cabinet bad the courage 
to take at this time was the adoption of the scheme in iUs 
entirety. ^ The effect was immediate, and from the complica- 
tions which would necessarily hamper our sea-borne trade 
the factor of an unsteady Insurance Market was practically 
eliminated. 

It was a stroke of policy that required some boldness, but 
whatever its drawbacks it proved to have other advantages. 
By the power the Government retained of refusing re-insurance 
for routes that were dangerous or otherwise undesirable, it 
acquired a valuable control over the movement of shipping, 
which proved very effective in maintaining our own supplies 
and restricting those of the enemy. 

The Diversion of Shipping Committee had also Just com- 
pleted the investigation of another difficulty— that is, how to 
cope with the probable congestion of our western and southern 
ports owing to ships avoiding ports in the North Sea, and to 
get ov« it they had ready a detailed scheme for ascertaining 
the daily position as regards accommodation and for notify- 
ing ship-owners and merchants accordingly. This committee 
sat at the Admiralty under the chairmanship of Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. J. W, Slade, so that there was immediately available 
machinery for giving effect to the measures recommended, and 
the functions of the committee for assisting the flow and 
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safety of trade could be enlarged as experience was gained. 
Closely affiliated Lo the Trade Division of the War Staff, 
they carried out the work with conspicuous smoothness and 
efficiency. But for the thoroughness with which these two 
precautions had been thought out and the prompt dccisum 
with which the Government enforced them it is probable 
that the movement of our trade would have been seriously 
disturbed and tJie food panic difficult to allay, no matter how 
prompt and well-directed our cruiser operations. 



CIIAPTKU III 

OPENING MOVEMENTS — THE MEDITEIlKANEAN ^ 

In the area of the Eastern Elect the opening had been 
even more successful than in Home Waters and the Atlantic, 
but the operations in tliis theatre were so imich rniangle<i 
■with combined expeditions that they can best be made clear 
at a later stage. It was only in the Mediterranean, where 
Admiral Souohon was in command of the Qoehen and Breslav, 
that we had met with failure, and even there so little avos its 
gravity recognised that generally it was regarded almost as 
a success. It Avill be rcoallcd that the day after Admiral 
Milne had concentrated his force at Malta he had been 
ordered to detach Admiral Troubridge‘s squadron, with the 
Indefatigable, Indomitable, Gloucester aird eight destroyers, to 
shadow the Goeben and watch the entrance to the Adriatic. 
The ChaiJum was to look into the Strait of Messina, and the 
Dublin had gone to Bizerta to get into touch with the French 
Admiral. About 1 a.m. on August 3, to give further pre- 
cision to their orders, the Admiralty dhreched that the watch 
on the mouth of the Adriatic was to be maintained, but that 
the Goeben wa.s the main objective, and she was to be .shadowed 
wherever she went. Tamng this as a repetilion of Iho 
previous order which instructed him to remain near Malta 
himself, Admiral Milne stayed where he was and left the 
shadowing to Admiral Troubridge. 

The ■whereabouts of the enemy was still uncertain. Cir- 
cumstantial rumours told of their having arrived at Me.S!?ina 
to coal, but by 8 a.m. the Chatham bad run through the Strait 
and signalled they were not there. A report had also been 
received that there was a German collier at Majorca. Con- 
cluding, therefore, l^ey must have gone west, and mindful 
that his primary objert was to protect the French transport 
line, he ordered Admiral Troubridge to dctacli the Gloucester 
and his eight destroyers to watch the Adriatic, and with 
the rest of his force to proceed to the westward along the 
south coast of Sicily, In this way the Admiral did his bast 
to reconcile his instructions to watch the Adriatic, to shadow 

^ See Mara 3 and 4 m oase, 

64, 
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the enemy’s cruisers, not lo be brought to action by superior 
force and to cover the French transports. 

An idea now arose at the Admiralty, owing perh^s to 
the unprotected state of o^lr trade routes, that the uoebm 
and Breslau were mailing for the Atlantic. Early in the 
afternoon a patrol was ordered to be set up at Gibraltar, 
and Admiral Milne decided to lake up a station in the Malta 
Channel. Accordingly he gave orders for Admiral Troubridge 
to turn back for the entrance of the Adriatic with his own 
squadron, and for the two battle cruisers to curry on to a 
rendezvous twenty miles north-east of Valctta, where he would 
meet them. But at the Admiralty anxiety for the Atlantic 
trade routes had mown more insistent, and at 8.30 p.m. 
came an order for the two detached battle cruisers to proceed 
to the Strait of Gibraltar at high speed to prevent the Goehen 
leaving the Mediterranean. The Toulon Fleet had sailed at 4.0 
that morning, and for over sixteen hotu's it had been making 
its way at twelve knots towards the Algerian coast, where 
it would bar any such attempt on the part of the Germans.^ 
But we had not then sent our ultimatum, and organised 
connection between the British and French Admiralties had 
not yet been established. Consequently, the departure of 
the Toulon Fleet for the Algerian coast was not known to 
Admiral Milne till about noon on August 4, after the Dublin 
had reached Bizerta. Our Admiralty were informed sooner, 
but not till late on the night of the 8rd, through the Foreign 
Oflice. Nor was it till next evening that it was known from 
Paris that the transportation of the troops was not to begin 
at once, owing to the presence of the German ships. Con- 
sequently, they had to play up to the French hand as best 
they could, and Admiral Mune gave orders accordingly. 
Recalling the Chatham, who had reported nothing on the 
north coast of Sicily, he himself remained during the 8rd in 
the Malta Channel with the Weymouth, Unssar and three 
destroyers, while the two battle cruisers hurried off to the 
westward under Captain Kennedy of the Indomitable. 

Though Admiral Souohon had gone west — having left 
the Straits ahead of the Chatham— it was not for Gibraltar 
he made. lie was, in fact, making a dash at Bona and 
PhUippcvillc to hamper the transport of the Eastern Division 
of the Nineteenth Army Corps.* Of what his ultimate 
destination was to be he as yet knew nothing ; the probability 
was either Gibraltar or the Adriatic. Orders were hourly 

Commandant Vodol: Nos Matins It la p. 34-6. la Bmytre; 

Dmx Annies de Quern Ncwale, p. 24. 

< StetHnsr Abendpoat, June (1, 1916. 
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expected. About 6.0 p.ra. be hcavd that wai' had been declared, 
and three hours later olf the south coast of Sardinia the two 
ships separated, the Goeben making for I’liiJippevillc and the 
Breslau for Bona. At midnight his orders reached him. 
Their nature seems to have been entirely unexpected, for 
they directed the two ships to proceed to Constantinople.^ 

During the 3rd it would seem some kind of an arrange- 
ment had been made at Berlm on which it was assumed 
that he would be permitted to enter the Dardanelles. Long 
afterwards it became known that on the following day 
the Kaisei’ informed the Greek Minister Lliat an alliance 
had been concluded between Germany and Turkey, and that 
the German warships in the Mediterranean were to join 
the Turkish I'lcct and act in concert.® This statement would 
appear to have been at least inemaLurc. Whatever may 
have been arranged with the Young Turk leaders, events went 
to show the Turkish Government was no party to it. 

Though the new orders to Admind Souchon were marked 
“ of extreme urgency,” he did not take them to cancel the 
enterprise in hand, and he carried on. At daybreak (August 4) 
both ports were subjected to a short bombardment. Some 
damage was done to the railway stations, and at l^hilippeville 
a magazmo was blown up, but that was all. Nowhere were 
the troops embarking as had been intended. By the Ercnch 
Staff plan they should have been on their way in transports, 
sailing singly and unescorted under cover of the whole fleet 
oijeratmg to the eastward, but when on August 2 the Goeben 
was reported near Bizerta, Admiral dc Lapeyrdre stopped 
the movement and informed the Minister he must now 
proceed to form convoys.® After firing' fifteen rounds 
Admiral Souchon left to rejoin the Breslm. ITis idea 
was first to proceed westward to give the impression that he 
intended to quit the Mediterranean. TJic two ships •were 
then to meet at a rendezvous to the northward, and thence 
run back to the eastward.^ 

Whether or not his intention was to make straight for 
the Dardanelles is unknown. It was possible; for a collier 
had been sent to Cape Matapan in the Morea to meet him. 
As a further precaution to escape observation, the course 
he took for the Levant lay between the two main trade routes. 
But here he was outwitted. For the result of the effort to 
evade was that he ran straight into the two British battle 
cruisers as they were hurrying westward. It was just after 

' Ludwig ! UiB Faltrim der Qoebm and der SresUm, ». 33, 

* Qteeik wWie JSook (1917), No. 19; and boo Note wb/, p. 71, 

» Admiral Bieneimd in Lo Libre Pmrole, MwoU 13, 1018. 
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10.80 a.m., some fifty miles westward of Galita Island, when 
the Indomitable sighted the two German cruisers coming east- 
ward. The Goeben was seen at once to alter course to port, 
and Captain Kennedy altered to starboard in order to close, 
but the Goeben promptly turned away, and in a few minutes 
the two ships wei'c passing each other on opposite courses 
at 8,000 yards. Guns were kept trained fore and aft, but 
neither side saluted, and after passing. Captain Kennedy led 
round in a wide circle and proceeded to snadow the Goeben, 
with his two ships on either quarter. The Breslau made off 
to the northward and disappeared, and early in the afternoon 
could be heard calling up the Cagliari wii'eless station. 

By the lime the Admiralty heard the Goeben had been 
found the decision was being taJeen to send an ultimatum 
to Germany. Two hours before it went out they begged 
authority to order the battle cruisers to engage the Go^en 
if she attacked the French transports. Kiat Bona had 
been bombarded was already known, and the authority was 
granted, subject to fair waimng being given, but the message 
did not reach Admiral Milne till 5 p.m. At 2.6 p.m. word 
was sent him that the ultimatum had gone out, to expire 
at midnight, and he was told that this tdegram cancelled 
the permission to attack the Goeben. This had not yet 
reached him, and it did not affect the situation. 

Indeed, oven before the permission came to hand, it 
was clear the Goeben, fresh from her overhaul, was getting 
away from our comparatively slow ships, which had not been 
in clock for some time and whose engine-rooms were under- 
staffed. In her efforts to escajpe it is .said she did two knots 
over her official speed, while the Indmnitable could not reach 
her best. Captain Kennedy then ordered the IndefaligcAle 
and the Dublin, which had joined the chase from Bizerla, 
to carry on. Still the Goeben gained, and as the hours of 
our ultimatum were expiring only the Dublin had her in 
sight. Then she, too, lost the enemy, but found her again 
about 5 p.m., with the Breslau in company. She asked if 
she might engage the light cruiscrj but the answer was “ No I ” 
and an order to continue shadowing. 

ExaTOerating eus it was to miss so good a chance just as 
the sands were running out, our ships were well disposed for 
trapping the enemy at Messina. It was Captain Kennedy’s 
intention to hold off for the night so as not to give away 
his position to obsciwcrs on the Sicilian coast. During the 
dai'k hours he meant to form a patrol in case the enemy 
should break back, and then dose in so that at 4 a.m. he 
would be off Messina. But this he was not perpijtted to 
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do, for at the moment a political difficulty arose which could 
not be ignored and materially altered the strategical outlook. 
At 7 p.m. when Captain Kennedy Avas disposing his ships 
for closing the northern exit from the Straits, Admiral 
Milne received a message from the Adrniralty to say that 
Italy had declared neutrality, and that in accoi’dancc with 
the terms of the declaration no ship was to go within six miles 
of her coast. The declaration, therefore, seemed to bar 
Messina to both belligerents, and implicitly forbade any of 
his ships entering the Straits. It at least confirmed the 
impression that Admiral Souehon would go west, and on this 
supposition Admiral Milne made his dispositions for the 
night. The two detached battle cruisers, instead of carrying 
on to Messina, were to steer west at slow speed, the intention 
being that, as both of them wanted coaling, Bizerta should 
be used. The Dublin was to keep in touch, but she soon lost 
the chase, and about 10.0, being then off Cape San Vito, she 
turned to the westward and received an order to rejoin the 
Indomitable in the morning. The Admiral took station off 
Valetta, with the Chatham and Wet/mouth watching on cither 
side of PanteUaria. Admiral Troubridge was patrolling 
between Cephalonia and Cape Colonnc in the heel of Italy, 
but with his cruiser squadron and the Gloucester only, for 
about midday, when Admiral Milne knew that war was 
imminent, he had ordered him to send the flotilla to Malta 
to coal. 

Though the news of the ultimatum was sent off at 2 p.m., 
it did not reach Admiral Milne till 7.0. An hour and a half 
later he issued a new general order which was dominated by 
his original charge to cover the French transport line. The 
destroyers were turned back to the Greek coast and coal 
was to be sent to meet them, but there was considerable 
delay in getting the colliers away. Admiral Troubridge was 
to detach the Gloucester to watch the southern entrance of 
the Strait of Messina, and with his squadron to stand fast 
where he was, taking care not to get seriously engaged with a 
superior force. Then at 12.8 a.m. (5th) the flagship proceeded 
to the westward to j oin the other tivo battle cruisers and pick up 
the Chatham and Weymouth on the way. “ My first considcra" 
tion,” the Admiral explained in his report, “ was the pro- 
tection of the French ti'ansports from the German ships, I 
knew they had at least three knots greater speed than our 
battle cruisers, and a position had to be taken up from 
which the Goeben could be cut off if she came westward.” 
Nevertheless, he had left the line of attack from Messina open, 
but, apart from this serious defect in, hi*! dispositions, Qicy 
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were in accordance with his original instructions. The 
order that the French transports were to be his first care had 
not been cancelled, though, in fact, there was now no need 
for him to concern himself with their safety. 

IVhen at 4 a.m. on August 3, a few hours after it was 
known that the Goeben had put into Messina, Admiral de 
Lapcyi'6re had put to sea with orders to seek out the enemy 
with his whole fleet and cover the transit of the troops in 
accordance with the Staff plan. To him, however, the 
situation had seemed too uncertain to adhere to it. Germany 
had not yet declared war, the attitude of Italy remained 
doubtful, and it was quite unlcnown whether Great Britain 
wo\ild come into the war or not. It was in these circum- 
stances ho had decided to abandon the Staff plan and to 
form convoys, and to this end he organised the fleet into 
three groups. In the first group, under Vice-Admiral Choche- 
prat, were the six “ Lord Nelson ” type battleships of the 
1st Battle Squadron, Diderot (flag), Danton, Vergniaud, 
Voltaire, Mireweau, and Condorcet, the tsL Division of the 
Armoured Cruiser Squadron, Jules Michelet (flag of Rear- 
Admhal de Sugny), Ernest Eenan and Edgar Q.uinet, and a 
flotilla of twelve destroyers. This gi’oup was to proceed to 
Philippevillc, In the second grouj) were the Dreadnought 
Courbet, canying the Commandei'-in-Chief’s flag, with the 
2nd Battle Squadron Patrie (flag of Vice-Admiral Le Bris), 
RipnhUque, Dhnocraiie, Justice and Vdrit(\ the 2nd Division 
of the Armoured Cruiser Squadron {Lhn Gambetta, flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sen6s, Victor Hugo, Jtiles Ferry) and twelve 
more destroyers. This group was destined for Aimers. In 
the third group were the older ships of the Reserve Squadron, 
Suffren, Gaulois, Bouvet, and Jauriguiherry, under Rear- 
Admiral Gu^pratte, who was to to to Oran. The idea 
appears to have been that on reaching the latitude of the 
Balearic Islands the three groups would separate and each 
proceed to its assigned port.*' 

This point was reached in the morning of August 4, when 
the Fleet was about twenty-four hours out, and the news 
of the attack on Bona and Philippeville reached the Admiral 
and forced him to reconsider the plan. The situation was 
so far cleared that he knew Italy had declared her neutrality 
the previous evening, and so fax as she was concerned it was 
possible for him to seek out the German cruisers and destroy 
them, Bui, on the other hand, the co-operation of the 
British Fleet was still uncertain, and an attempt to get 
contact with the enemy might leave the transports exposed 
J Vedel! iVo# Mtstins to pp, 84-7, and Chart, p. 28, 
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to attack. There was the further possibility, emphasised 
by the reported presence of a German collier in the Balearic 
Islands, that Admiral Souchon would seek to leave the 
Mediterranean and attack Algiers on his way to Gibraltar. 
Instead, therefore, of sending his first group to Philippcville, 
he ordered it to proceed with the second group at high 
speed to Cape Matifou, just to the eastward of Algiers, and 
there to take station on guard from 8 p.m. on the 4th till 
next day. 

There was thus no occasion for Admiral Milne to trouble 
about the Western Mediterranean or the French transports, 
but he had received no word of Admiral de Lapeyrere’s 
movements. Consequently, when at 1.15 a.in. on Atigust 6 
the order to conuncncc hostilities against Germany reached 
him, and no modification of his general instructions accom- 
panied it, he held to his disposition. After effecting his con- 
centration to the west of Sicily he detached the IndomUahle 
to Bizerta to coal and the Dublin to Malta, and with 
the Injleanble, Indefatigable, Weymouth, Chatham, and one 
division of destroyers proceeded to patrol between Sardinia 
and the African coast on the meridian 10° E., that is, to the 
northward of Bizerta. 

At this time Sir Renncll Rodd, our Ambassador at Rome, 
was trying to get a telegram through to say the enemy wove 
in Messina, but, owing probably to the pressure on the wires, 
the message did not gA to London till C p.m. Though the 
Germans were using Italian wireless fredy, nothing came 
through from our Consul at Messina to the Glouccffter, which 
was now watching the southern entrance of the Strait. At 
8.85 p.m., however. Captain Howard Kelly telegraphed that 
the strength of weless signal.s he was taking in indicated 
that the Goeben must be at Messma. Slic was, in fact, there 
coaling from a large East African liner, the General, which 
had been waiting for her. Admiral Milne, however, made no 
change in his dispositions ; the last he had from the Admiralty 
was that, although Austria was not at war with France 
ox England, he was to continue watching the Adriatic for 
the double purpose of preventing the Austrians emerging 
unobserved and preventing the Geimans entering. 

Admiral Troubridge was then cruising between Cape 
Colonne and Cephaloma with this object. He regarded the 
Goeben, owing to her speed and the range of her guns,^ as in 
(^ylight a superior force to his own, wrch which his instruc- 
tions were not to engage, but his intention was to neutralise 
the German advantage by engaging at night. Accordingly 
^ Qodm, (191SS) Trial speed 27'2. Guns lO-H"} 
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in the afternoon of the 5th he steamed across towards Cape 
Colonnc, btiL about 10 p.m., as Admiral Souchon had not 
come out, and as he knew there wore Italian torpedo craft 
about, he turned back for his daylight position off Cephalonia. 
This he did with less hesitation, since, bdicvii^ the French 
were guarding the approaches to the We.<.tern Mediterranean, 
he fully expected lus two battle cruisers would now be 
returned to him. Indeed his imprcvssion was tliat when they 
were first attached to his flag it was a preliminary step to the 
whole command devolving on hun. For in the provisional 
conversations with France it was under,stood that the British 
squadron at the outbreak of war would come automatically 
under the French Commandcr-in-Chief— an arrangement 
which necessarily involved the withdrawal of an omcer of 
Admiral Milne’s seniority. Admiral Milne, however, took an 
entirely different view, and feeling still bound by his “ primary 
object,” began at 7.30 a.m. on August 6 to sweep to the 
eastward, intending to be in the longitude of Cape San Vito, 
the nox-th-west point of Sicily, by 6 p.m., “ at which hour,” 
so he afterwards explained, “ the Goehen could have been 
sighted if she had left Messina," where he considered she 
was probably coaling. 

The hidomitable at Bijjerla was greatly delayed in coaling, 
so that it wa.s not till 7 p.m. she was rearly to sail, and then 
she received her orders— but they were not that she should 
reinforce Admiral Troubridge.t At 11 a.m., in response to 
an inquiry from the Commandcr-in-Chief, she had reported 
that the French transports had begun to move, and that 
Admiral dc Lapeyrdre, who had been last heard of at Algiers, 
was devoting nis battle fleeh— not on the British plan to 
cover the line of passage—but entirely to escort duty, and 
that it would not be free till the 10th. The French Admiral 
Avas, in fact, no longer at Algiers. For on the 5th, finding 
the Germans did not appear, he had broken up the Cape 
Matifou guard and proceeded himself, with the flagship and 
two ships of the 2nd Battle Squadron, to search the Bmearic 
Islands, leaving the rest of the squadron to carry on with 
the escort programme,® and apparently detaching a squadron 
of four armoured and three or four light cruisers to Philippe- 
villc. For, with the other information. Admiral Milne heard 

' The cause of the delay vas that Captain Kennedy, finding the briquettes 
which were ready lor him wore no good, wished to coal from a British oolUer 
ho found there with a suspiciously large cargo— over 6,000 tons — consigned 
on German account to Jiddah ana Basra, and he required tho Commander- 
in-Ohiof’s authority to requisition it^ though he began helping liimself before 
tho authority came. 

* Vedol : NO 0 Mctrina d la Uume, p. 37. 
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from the IndmnitahU at Bizcita that this squadron had left 
Philippevillc that morning at 8.0 for Ajaccio in Corsica. 
The messages, however, were not very clear and seem to have 
left Admiral Milne unchanged in his conviction that his duty 
was to close the northern exit of the Straits of Messina. The 
Indomitable was therefore ordered to join him thirty-five miles 
west of Milazzo, so that with his full force he could proceed 
to bar the Germans’ escape for the night. If they eluded 
him, he intended to chase to the northward for the Strait of 
Bonifacio, or Cape Corso in the north of Corsica. 

The reason for these dispositions was clearly a belief 
that the Germans might still have an intention to attack 
the French convoys, and so long as this was a practical 
possibility the Admiral could scarcely disregard his strict 
injunctions to protect them. Wc know now that Admiral 
Souchon had no such reckless intention. Prom all accounts 
he bdieyed himself caught. At Messina he had hoped to coal, 
but facilities of wharfage were denied him, and he had to do 
what he could from German colliers ho found there. His belief 
was that the French cruisers were watching to the northward, 
and that the main part of the British licet was about the 
Strait of Otranto, with its scouts off the Strait of Messina. 
The urgent order from Berlin that he was to endeavour to 
make the Dardanelles had not been cancelled, and the 
venture seemed more like a forlorn hope than ever; all the 
officers, it is said, made their wills. So desperate indeed 
was the chance that in spite of the ominous outlook in the 
Near Bast it was the only one which had not entered into 
our calculations. Our relations with Turkey were scycrcly 
strained, owing to our having, the day before war was declared, 
requisitioned the two Dreadnoughts wliich were ju.st being 
completed for her in British yards. Wc knew she was mobilising 
and that the Gorman Military Mission was taking charge of her 
but we also knew the Dardanelles was being mined. 
Nothing of all this vital information was communicated to 
Admiral Milne, except the fact of the mine-laying, and if this 
detail had any effect upon his judgment it would tend to show 
^at Constantinople was barred to all belligerents alike. Thai 
Germany, with the load she already had upon ha-, intended 
to attempt the absorption of Turkey was then beyond 
belief. 

AU this was in the dark when Admiral Milne, feeling 
bound by his instructions that “ the Goeben was his objee* 

’ luade hia last dispositions to prevent her escape to the 
nmhward. But scarcely had he issued his instructions 
when Captain Kdly in the Gloucester^ being then off Taor- 
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niina, signalled the enemy coming south. Admiral Souchon’s 
intention, as his one chance of escape, was to steer a false 
course till nightfall, so as to give the impression he was 
making back to join the Austrians in the Adriatic, and as his 
reserve ammunition had been sent to Pola, this was probably 
the original plan before the intervention of Great Britain 
rendered that sea nothing but a trap. The orders he issued 
were that the Goehen would leave at 5 p.xn. at seventeen 
knots ; the Breslau would follow five miles astern, closing up 
at dark; while the General, sailing two hours later, would 
keep along the Sicilian coast and make, by a southerly track, 
for Santorin, the most southerly island of the Archipelago,^ 
The two cruisers, after steering their false course till dark, 
would make for Cape Matapan, where, as we have seen, a 
collier had been ordered to meet them. In accordance with 
this plan. Admiral Souchon, the moment he sighted the 
Gloucester, altered course to port so as to keep along the coast 
of Calabria outside the six-mile limit. 

When at 6.10 p.m. Admiral Milne got the news he was 
thirty-five miles north of Marittimo, proceeding eastward to 
his new rendezvous north of Sicily, nut as the passage of 
the Strait was denied him he at once turned back. His 
idea was that Admiral Troubridge, with his squadron and 
his eight destroyers, besides two more which were hemg 
hun'ied off to him from Malta in charge of the Dublin, was 
strong enough to bar the Adriatic, and that there was still a 
possibility of the Germans making back to the westward along 
the south of Sicily. The Adnoiralty, however, an hour and 
a half later sent him an order to chase through the Strait 
if the enemy went south. Unfortunately, it dia not come to 
hand till midnight, too late for the Admiral to modify the 
movement to which he was committed. 

All this time Captain Kelly was dingMg to the two 
German ships and reporting their course, it was not done 
without difficulty. At 7.80, being on their seaward beam, he 
began to lose sight of them against the land in the gathering 
darkness, and he saw his oixly chance was to get the inshore 
position and have the moon right when it rose. But to 
effect his pmpose he must steer straight for the Goehen, well 
knowing if she opened fire he would be blown out of the 
water. Yet he did not hesitate, and by his daring move 
succeeded in gaining the desired position well upon the 
enemy’s port quarter. This position he held till the Breslm 
altered towards the land and forced him, after a struggle, 
to fall astern for lack of sea room. Then she turned to 
^ Ludwi" ! Die Vali/rhn QoS>m und der Breslav, p. 56. 
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cross his bows, as though she meant fighting. Captain 
Kelly altered to meet her and they passed starboard to 
starboard at about 4,000 yards. Still feeling it his duty to 
follow the Goehen, he did not open fire, aud the Breslau 
disappeared east-south-eastwawls, presumably to asccil-aiu 
if the main British force was in that direction. So the 
shadowing went on till about 10.45, south of Cape Rizzuto, 
the Goehen suddenly turned to about S. 60° E., and began 
trying to jam the Gloucester's signals. 

By this Lime the Breslau had probably reported all clear 
in that direction. Admiral Troubridge was, in fact, off the 
Greek coast. When the Goehen came out of the Strait he was 
patrolling with his four cruisers ^ off Cephalonia on the look out 
for a German collier. His destroyers, with scarcely any coal 
in their bunkers, were all either at Santa Maura or patrolling 
outside.® His intention, as we have seen, had been to seek 
an engagement only at dusk, but Admiral Milne had ordered 
him to leave a night action to his destroyers. On hearing 
the enemy were out, he at once steamed north-north-east 
towards Santa Maura, thinking they might be making for 
his base behind the island, and, with the same idea, he 
ordered his eight destroyers to be under way and hidden in 
Vasilieo Bay by midnight. As soon, however, as he knew 
the Goehen was heading for the Adriatic, he held on for the 
position he originally intended to talce at Fano Island, just 
north of Corfu, where he hoped the confined and shoal waters 
would enable him to force an action at his own range. Even 
when Captain Kelly reported the Goehen' s change of course 
he believed it was only a device to throw him off, and it was 
not till midnight, when the Gloucester, in spite of the Goehen' s 
eftorts to jam, reported her still going soutli-eost, that he was 
convinced her original course was the false one and that she 
was making for the Eastern Mediterranean, cither to operate 
against our trade or to repeat at Port Said aud Alexandria 
what she bad done at the Algerian ports. He then turned bo 
the south to intercept her, called out his destroyers, and sig- 
nalled to Captain John Kelly, who in the Dublin was bringing 
up the two destroyers from Malta, to head off the chase.® 
The Dublin had already received orda’s to the same effect 
ft;om Admiral Milne, who, as soon as it became dear that 

^ ^fe7i6e (flag), Warrior, XJiiH of Edinburgh, Blaoh Prince. 

> Tb^ ooflier had been ordered to Port Vathi in Itbaoa, but Ihe Greek 
skipper had gone to another port of the same name. 

* Captain John Kelly when he heard the Qoeben waa heading for the 
Adriatic, calculating he could overtake her with hie two deaU'oyors next 
morning, had asked leave to deliver a daylight attack, hut permission was 
refused and he was told to follow the Roar-Admiral’s orders 
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the enemy was maldng to the eastward, ran for Malta to coal 
so as to be able to keep to the chase. 

Guided by his brother’s signals, Captain John Kelly and 
his two destroyers made for the zone in which it seemed the 
two German ships were intending to get together again, 
and about 1 a.m. he saw smoke. It was now brilliant moon- 
light, so that the work in hand was extremely hazardous. 
Still, as soon as he had gained a good position for delivering 
an attack he carried on to close the chase, till in a few minutes 
he became aware from the Gloucester's signals that the ship 
he was after must be not the Goeben but the Breslau, and 
that the Goeben must be between him and his brother. He 
therefore turned to meet her, and after getting across her 
course so as to have the moon right, he ran up to attack 
from ahead. It was a most promising situation. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. The Goeben was nowhere to be 
seen. Possibly warned by her consort, she had altered 
course to avoid the torpedo menace, but the failure may have 
been due to some confusion between local and Greenwich 
time in taking in Die Gloucester's signals. ’Whatever the 
cause, she had given the DiMin the slip, and there was 
nothing to do but to carry on to the Fano rendezvous 
according to previous instructions. 

At the same time (8.60 a.m.) Admiral Troubridge, being 
then abreast of Zante, also gave up the chase. He hod received 
no authority to ^uit his position, nor any order to support the 
Gloucester. His intention had been to engage the Goeben if he 
could get contact before 6 a.m., since that was the only chance 
of his being able to engage her dosdy enough for any prospect of 
success, and when he found it impossible he thought it his duty 
not to risk his squadron against an enemy who, by his superi- 
ority in speed and gun-power, could choose his distance and out- 
range him. S tin, he only slowed down, and held on as he was, 
in expectation that his two battle cruisers would now be sent 
back to him, with instructions for concer ting action , But they 
did not come, and about 10 a.ni. on August 7, by which time 
the Goeben had passed ahead of him, he went into Zante 
preparatory to resuming his watch in the Adriatic. 

"When Admiral Troubridge made the port, the Commander- 
in-Chief steaming at moderate speed was nearing Malta. 
During the night he had received from the French Admiral 
an offer of a squadron which he had requested should patrol 
between Marsala and Cape Bon to watch the passage between 
Sicily and Africa.^ Being thus relieved of anxiety in that 

» The ships wore the armoured oniisors LatoueJte^TriDiUe, Atniral 
Olrnnet and the otoiser Jwtim da to Qravitre. 
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direction he had moved away to the eastward at fifteen knots. 
The Indomitable was coming up astern at twenty-one knots, 
and when she reached Malta he did not send her on, 

but kept her there till his other two ships had coaled. 

Thus Captain Kelly in the Gloucester was left to carry 

on the chase alone. So perilous was his position that, 

about 5.30 a.m.. Admiral Mune had signalled to him to droj^ 
astern so as to avoid capture; but he chose to take the 
signal as permissive only, and held on as doggedly as ever 
in spite of every effort of the Germans to shake him off. Ry 
10.80 a.m. the Breslau had rejoined, and, after taking station 
astern of the flagship, kept crossing the Glouccstefs course 
as though to drop mines. But Captain Kelly did not flinch. 
He steamed on undisturbed and with so much persistence 
that off the Gulf of Kalamata the Breslau began to 1.ry to 
ride him off by dropping astern. By 1 p.m. it became clear 
that something must be done if he was to keep the Goeben in 
sight. By engaging the Breslau he would be able either to 
force her to close the flagship or bring the flagship back to 
protect her. At 1.35, therefore, he opened fire with his 
Wward six-inch gun at 11,500 yards. Tlie Breslau, who 
was two points on bis port bow and had her starboard guns 
bearing, returned the fire smartly and acciu’atcly. Captain 
Kelly then increased to full speed, ran up to 10,000, and, 
turning 10 points to port, brought the enemy on his starboard 
quarter. As soon as the two ships were engaged broatlside 
to broadside, the Goeben, as Captain Kelly expected, turned 
16 points to come back, and, though far out of range, 
she opened fire. Having thus gained his object. Captain 
Kelly at 1..50 ceased fire and, with admirable judgment, broke 
off the action, considering it his duty to prcsci’vc his ship 
intact for fulfilling his main duty of keeping hold of the Goeben, 
and as soon as she turned again to resume her eastward 
course he informed the Coixmiandcr-in-Chief and continued 
to shadow. Admiral Milne, who was coaling, had not yet 
felt able to leave Malta, and was getting veiy anxious for 
the Gloucester, Knowing she must be short of coal, he 
sent her orders not to chase further than Cape Matapan, and 
then to rejoin Admiral Troubridge, but no other cruiser was 
sent to take her place. By 4.40 p.m. the Gloucester had 
reached the specified point, the Goeben and Breslau could be 
seen holding eastwards through the Cervi Channel, and with 
this last report of their movements Captain Kelly turned 
back. 

For his conduct throughout the affair he was highly 
commended by the Adnoiralty. “ The Goeben" so ran tlie 
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minute on his report, “ could have caught and sunk the 
Gloucester at any time . . . she was apparently deterred by 
the latter’s boldness, which gave the impression of support 
close at hand. The combination of audacity with restraint, 
unswerving attention to the principal military object, viz. 
holding on to tlie Goeben and strict conformity to orders, 
constitute a naval episode wliich may justly be regarded as 
a model.” In endorsement of this judgment Captain Kelly 
received the honour of Companionship of the Bath. 

His conduct was the one bright spot in the unfortunate 
episode. The outcome of a situation which had been so 
promising, and which might well have resulted in a success, 
priceless at the opening of the war, was a severe disappoint- 
meirt. But on his return home the Commander-in-Chief was 
able to give explanations of his difficulties which satisfied 
the Board and he was exonerated from blame. In view of 
the instructions which the Admiralty had given him in their 
anxiety to protect the French transport line and to respect 
the neutrality of Italy, it is clear that what blame there was 
could not rest solely on the shoulders of the Admiral. His 
failure was due at least in part to the fact that owing to 
the rapid changes in the situation, it was practically im- 
possible for the Admiralty to keep him adcquatclj^ informed, 
tore sudden pressure on an embryonic staff organisation was 
more than it could bear, but the fact remains that intelligence 
essential for forming a correct appreciation of the shifting 
situation either did not reach him, or reached him too late, 
and, what was more embarrassing, his original instructions 
as to his “primary object” wei’e not cancelled when they 
were rendered obsolete by the actioir of the Toulon Fleet. * 

After duo consideration it was felt that the failure of 
Admiral Troubridge to bring the Goeben to action required 
investigation. A month later, therefore, he was recalled to 
justify himself before a Court of Inquiry. On its report, a 
Court Martial was ordered, before which he was charged under 
the Tlrird Section of the Naval Discipline Act, tliat “ from negli- 
gence or default he did on August 7 forbear to pmsuc the chase 
of H.I.G.M.’s ship Goeben, being an enemy then flying.” But 
before a full Court of his brother officers Admiral Troubridge 
had no difficulty in proving his case. The Court found that 
he had acted in accordance with his instructions, that he 
was justified in regarding the enemy’s force as superior to 
his own in daylight, and that, although if he had carried on 
the chase he might have brought the Goeben to action in the 
Cervi Channel, he would not have been justified in quitting 
the station assigned to him without further orders, Con- 
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sequently they declared the charge not proved, and the 
Admiral "was “ fully and honourably” aequitted. There the 
matter ended. 

Much as there was in these crowded opening days to excuse 
the failure, it must always tell as a shadow in our naval 
history. But it is only right to I’ccall that the circumstances 
of the case arc closely analogous to those in which Ndson in 
1805, preoccupied primarily with the security of Sicily and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, allowed Villencuve to escape to 
the west, as Admiral Souchon had been permitted to escape 
to the cast. Nor is this the only precedent; for it was iu 
these same hide-and-seek waters that Nelson’s great suc- 
cessor Collingwood had missed Ganteaume and Allcmandc 
in 1809. Tried beside the failure of the two great masters 
in whom all our old naval lore culminated, it will perhaps 
be judged most leniently by those whose wisdom and know- 
ledge arc the ripest. 

What makes the whole episode more unfortunate is 
that, had we been able to know it in time to take action, 
there was still a possibility of making good the failure of the 
first blow. Whatever may have been the truth about 
the alleged alliance between Germany and Turkey, it was 
dearly not working, For scaredy had Admiral Souchon 
shaken off the Gloucester and entered the iEgcan Sea when a 
message reached him that he must not proceed at once to 
the Dardanelles, as the Turks were making difficulties about 
allowing him to enter. He was still, therefore, in a highly 
precarious position, and immediately took steps to get contact 
with the Loreley, the German guardship at Constantinople. 
To this end, at the risk of revealing his position, he signalled 
to the General to make forthwith for Smyrna instead of San- 
torini in order to act as wh’dess link. His other collier he 
had picked up at the pre-arranged rendezvous, and, having 
found a convenient bay to hide her, proceeded to cruise 
slowly eastward amongst the islands. During the 8th, while 
thus engaged, he fell in with two French passenger ships 
witli a large number of reservists from the Bosporus, but as 
they kept within Greek waters he Imd to leave them alone. 
In the afternoon, getting no further instructions, ho sent 
away the Breslau to feteh his collier and bring her into 
Denusa, a smaQ and sparsdy inhabited island east of Naxos, 
and there they coaled during the night. 

Meanwhile Admiral Milne had taken up the chase again, 
but it was not till midnight (the 7th-8th) that he left 
Malta, and as in default of intelligence he steamed very 
dowiy, at 2,80 p.ra. on the 8th he was no more than half 
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way to Matapan. Then fortune played another trick, for 
here he received from the Admiralty a warning, which had 
been sent out by mistake, that hostilities had commenced 
against Austria. He could not yet tell whether the Goeben's 
objective might not be Alexandria and our Levant and 
Eastern trade, but since his last news of the French Fleet 
was that it would not be free to co-operate with him 
before the 10th, his only course seemed to be to turn back 
and re-concentrate his fleet. lie therefore proceeded to a 
position 100 miles south-westward of Cephalonia so as to 
prevent the Austrians cutting him off from his base, and 
ordered Admiral Troubridge to join him. The Gloucester 
and the destroyers were to do the same, while the Dublin 
and Weymouth were left to watch the Adriatic. Later on 
in the day (August 8) he was informed that the alarm was 
false, but as, at the same time, he was instructed that relations 
■with Austria were critical, he continued his movement for 
concentration till noon on the 9th. Then came a telegram 
from the Admiralty to say definitely we were not at war with 
Austria and that he was to resume the chase. Accordingly, 
leaving Admiral Troubridge to watch the Adriatic, he pro- 
ceeded south-eastwards with the three battle cruisers and the 
Weymouth, calling the Dublin and Chaiham to follow. The 
movement involved some risk, since, for the time, it left 
Admiral Troubridge in the air, but as the Admiralty were 
inviting the French to use Malta as their base it could not 
bo long before they would arrive to join him. 

Since Admiral Milne came down the Greek coast at only 
ten knots, pesuinably to allow his light cruisers to come up, 
it was not fall 8 a.m. on Au^st 10 that he entered the JEgean, 
some sixty hours after the Goeben had passed the Cervi 
Channel, and he was still entirely without information as to 
her whereabouts or object. Admiral Souchon was actually 
still at Denusa, waiting to hear that permission to enter the 
Dardanelles had been negotiated. But not a word could the 
General pass him of any alteration in the situation. The pre- 
vious evening (9th) she had been ordered to make for the Dar- 
danelles. Hour after hour went by in increasing anxiety, 
till about 9 p.m. he had begun to hear the wireless of the 
British. As it came nearer and nearer his position became 
too dangerous to hold, and although he was still without a 
word from Constantinople, he decided to make for the Dar- 
danelles at all costs, determined, so his oflicers believed, to 
force an entrance if it were dcm‘ed him. He had finished 
coaling at 5 a.m. on the 10th, and three-quarters of an hour 
later he put to sea. 
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At this lime Admiral Milne having rounded Cape Malca, 
was heading about north-east on a course that was rapidly 
converging with that of Admiral Souchon. He was well in 
sight of Belo Pulo Light, and little more than 100 miles to 
the westward of the German cruisers. But close as he now 
was upon their track it was too late. Even had he Imown 
what their destination was he could scarcely have been up 
in time to prevent them being piloted safely through the 
Dardanelles minefields. Nor haa he any good reason foi 
making the effort. So far as he was informed of the state 
of affairs, the immediate danger was for the safety of 
Alexandria and the Suez Canal. Apart from this there 
was still a widespread opinion that Admiral Souchon’ s 
intention was to rejoin the Austrians. He had had 
plenty of time to coal amongst the islands; indeed, there 
was a report that he had gone to Syra for that purpose. 
Admiral Milne’s main preoccupation, therefore, was to make 
sure the enemy did not break back to the southward, and 
with this object in view he spreod his force so as to bar the 
passages through the islands between the mainland and the 
Cyclades, while the Weymmth was detached to look into 
Milo and Syra. Soon, however, German signals were heard 
near by, and a sweep was made to the southward. Then LJic 
German colliers were heard calling distinctly to the north- 
ward, and so the sweep turned in that direction to occupy 
the passage between Nikaria and Mykoni, while the Wey- 
mouth scouted as lugh as Smyrna, and Chatham, who after 
searching round Naxos had jast joined, was sent to tlic east- 
ward to examine the vicinity of Kos. Bui all doubt was 
soon to be at an end. Shortly before noon on the tlth, before 
the sweep was complete, the Admiral heard from Malta that 
the Goeben and Breslau had entered the Dardanelles at 8.80 
the previous night. They had, in fact, anchored off Capo 
Helles about 6.0 that evening, still not krrowing whether 
they would be received. But on calling for a pilot, a steam- 
boat came out and signalled them to follow. As soon as the 
news reached Admir^ Milne he hunied off after them, and 
in the course of the afternoon received an order to blockade 
the exit. 

So the unhappy affair ended in something like a burst 
of public derision that the Germans should so soon have 
been chased out of the Mediterranean to suffer an ignominious 
internment. How false was that consolation none but the 
best informed could then even dream. It was many months 
before it was possible to appreciate fully the combined 
effrontery, promptitude and sagacity of the move. When 
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we consider that the Dardanelles was mined, that no per- 
mission to enter it had been ratified, and that everything 
depended on the German powers of cajolery at Constanti- 
nople, when we also recall the world-wide results that ensued, 
it is not too much to say that few naval decisions more bold 
and well-judged were ever taken. So complctdy, indeed, 
did the risky venture turn a desperate situation into one of 
high moral and material advantage, that for the credit of 
German statesmanship it goes far to balance the cardinal 
blunder of attacking Ikance throiigh Belgium.^ 

^ It would appear that tho final decision was taken by Admiral Souohon 
liimsolf. According to Admiral von Tirpitz, when on August 3 news was 
received of the alleged allianoo with Turkey, orders were sent to Admiral 
Souchon to attempt to break through to the Dardanelles. On August B 
the tiermau Embassy at Constantinople reported that in view of the situa- 
tion there it was undesirable for the ships to arrive for the present. There- 
upon the orders for the Dardanelles wore cancelled, and Admiral Souchon, 
\rao was then coaling at Messina, was directed to proceed to Pola or else 
break out into the Atlantic. Later in the day, however', Austria, In spite 
of the pressuro that was being put upon her from Berlin to declare war, pro- 
tested she was not yet in a position to help with her fleet. In these oiroum- 
stanoes it was thought beat to givo Admiral Souohon liberty to deoide for 
himself which lino of cacapo to attempt, and he then chose the lino of his 
first instruotions. (Von Tirpitz, i/y Memories, pp. 340-360. Eng. od.) 
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PASSAGE or THE EXPEHITIONAllY EOHCE 

Just as Ihe transport of the Algerian Array was completed, 
that of our own Expeditionaiy Force was beginning. On 
August 6 the immediate dispatch to France of four of its six 
Infantry Divisions and one Cavalry Division was sanctioned, 
and before the Navy had had even time to get out its com- 
merce protection cruisers, it found itself saddled with a task 
which in difficulty and magnitude was quite beyond its 
experience. The question whether such an operation was a 
legitimate risk of war before a decided command of home 
waters had been established had long been in debate. Still, 
the risk had been measured, and so vital did our own and the 
French General Staff consider it to get our Army upon the 
left of the French line at the earliest possible moment, that 
the risk, with all its hazards, had been accepted by the 
Admiralty. During the post tlirce years every detail had 
been worked out between the two Services for landing the 
Force in the north-west of France, and a plan of operation 
settled which promised to reduce the risk to a minimum. 
For a landing in Belgium, which would involve a much higher 
sea risk, there was no plan at all. 

The general idea involved the use of several ports of 
depaiturc and two of arrival. The lines of passage conse- 
quently varied, but all were within waters that lay well for 
cover by the Fleet. The main port of embarkation for troops 
in England, as well as for horses and hospital ships, was 
Southampton, and thence the bulk of the transports were to 
make for Havre, the main port of arrival, though some pro- 
ceeded up to Rouen and a few went to Boulogne. Certain 
units stationed in Scotland were to embark at Glasgow, while 
the Vth and Vlth Divisions,^ which were stationed in Ireland, 
were to start from Dublin, Queenstown and Belfast. For 
stores Newhaven was the principal port, but the heavier kinds, 
and the mechanical transport, were shipped at Avonmoulh 

1 To avoid oonfasion with H&vqI unite, Hilitai; divieions eic specified 
thionghont by Boiunn nmneralst 
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and Liverpool. At the last moment, however, the scheme 
was modmed. The original idea had been to send five 
divisions, and transport to that amount had actually been 
taken up, but finally it was decided to be unsafe at the outset 
to leave the country with less than two regular divisions. The 
VI th Division, tha’efore, instead of going direct to Pi’ance 
from Ireland, was ordered to come to England first and 
concentrate to the north of London about Cambridge. 

A special feature of the plan, in order to minimise the 
risk, was that there were to be no convoys. Transports were 
to sail singly or in pairs as they filled up and to proceed in- 
dependently to their destination. The system of protection, 
in fact, was the reverse of that which the French had been 
employing in the Mediterranean. There was to be no escort ; 
everything depended on the Covering Squadrons. The plan 
was new. To a certain extent it had been used, somewhat 
precariously and not without loss, by the Japanese ten years 
before, but our more favourable geographical position enabled 
us to carry the principle to its logical conclusion. 

The system of cover was based on closi^ both ends of 
the Channel against raids, while the Grand Fleet took up a 

g osition from which it could strike the High Seas Fleet if the 
erraans should choose to risk it in an efiort to prevent our 
Army joining hands with that of France. 

It was on August 5 that the decision was taken by the War 
Council. The day mentioned for the movement to begin was 
August 7, and the Admiralty had intimated that transports 
would nil be ready by that time, and that from then onwards 
they could guarantee safe passage to the French ports desig- 
nated. The Army Council, however, had to notify them that 
the troops could not reach their ports of depaature so soon. 
The difficulty was that large numbers of Territorials who had 
just gone into training camps had had to be recalled for 
embodiment, and the railway time-table could not work until 
the labour of transporting them had been completed. The 
whole operation, therefore, had to be postponed till the 9th. 

The utmost secrecy was observed, and it was not till the 
morning of the 7th that the Admiralty had the word to put 
their operation ordei'S in action. At the same time the Channel 
Fleet was given a new organisation adapted to the special 
work in hand. As we have seen, the “ Duncans ” of the 
6th Battle Squadron had been ordered to join the Grand 
Fleet, and the three units which were ready for sea had already 
sailed for Soapa. This squadron, which had been Admiral 
Burney’s own, was now suppressed, and of the remaining 
ships the Lord Nelson and Agametmon were to join the 6th 
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Squadron and the Vengeance the 8th under Admiral Totten- 
ham. These two squadrons with the 7th under Admiral 
Bethell were now to form the Channel Fleet, with the Lord 
Nelson., as Fleet flagship, flying Admiral Burney’s flag. The 
remaining battleships on the active list' — ^that is, the seven 
“ Majesties” — ^uever actually formed part of it, being with- 
drawn for special service. The four that were stationed in 
the Humber were intended to form the 9 th Battle Squadron 
■ — Hannibal (flag). Captain J. F. Grant-Dalloir ; Victorious, 
Captain R. Nugent; Mars, Captain R. M. Harboard; 
Magnificent, Captain F. A. "VWiitencad; but when Admiral 
Jellicoe decided to make Scapa his main base he had asked 
for a senior officer to take chai'ge of it and for some better 
defence. Accordingly Rear-Admiral F. S. Miller was ap- 
pointed to the post and on August 7 was ordered to hoist his 
flag in the Hannibal and proceed to Scapa with that ship and 
the Magnificent. The Majestic and Jupiter were in dockyard 
hands, and the intention was to pay off the Illustrious in 
order to provide a crew for the Bnn, the eomplcLcd Tm-kish 
Dreadnought which had just been requisitioned. 

On August 7, therefore, the Channel Fleet was constituted 
as follows ;< — 

I'leol Flagship! Lord Nelson. 

Vko-Admiral Sir OeoU Bumoy, K.C.B., K.C.M.O. 

Captain J. W. L. MoClintook. 

Attached light cruiser, Diamond, Commander L. L. Bundas. 

FIFfH BATTLE SQUABJtON 
Boar-Admiral Bernard Ourrey. 

Boar- Admiral 0. F. Thnraby, C.M.6. 

Prince of Waiea (flag) . . , Captain R. N. Bax. 

Queen (2nd flag). . . . Captain TI. A. Adam. 

Venordblc ..... Captain V. H. G. Boniard. 

Irresistible ..... Captain Tho Hon. Stanhopo Hawke. 

Bulwarb ..... Captain Q. L. Snlator. 

Formidable Captain D. St. A. Wako. 

Implaedble ..... Captain H. 0. Lookyor. 

Zmdon Oaptain J. G. Armstamg. 

STopase, (Jommoudor W. J. B. Law 

SEVENTH BATTLE SQUADRON 
Vioo-Admirai The Hon. Sir A. E. Betholl, K!.O.B., K.O.M.G. 

(Commanding Si-d Fleet) 

Prince Cfeorge (flag) . . , Captain A. V. OampboU. 

Gesaw Captain E, W. B. Wemyss. 

1 Captain 0. E. Le MesurW. 

Majestia ■* Captain H. F. G. Talbot. 

Sa^lwre, Oaptain H. Q. 0. Somerville. 

In dockyard hands. 
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EIGHTH BATTLE SQUADRON 

Rear-Admiral H. L. Tottenham, C.B. 

(2nd in Command 3rd Elect) 

Albion (flag) .... Captain A. W. Hencage. 

Qoliath Captain T. L. Shelford. 

Canopus Captain Tleatliooat Grant. 

Glorff Captain 0. F. Corbott. 

Ocean Captain A. Hayes-Sadlor. 

Ycngeame Captain Bertram H. Smith. 

Proserpine,^ Commander G. C. Hardy. 

The squadrons proceeded immediately to assemble at 
Portland, and so well had the whole scheme for the Expedi- 
tionary Force been worked out, that by the time specified for 
its passage Southampton and Newhaven were closed to 
commerce and all squadrons were in position. Admiral Burney 
himself with the 5th Squadron was cruising between the 
longitudes of Dungeness and the Owers (off Selsea Bill). He 
was given a free hand in case the enemy tried to break 
through the Strait of Dover, the Admiralty merely suggestmg 
a certain jjosition as the most favourable for meeting such an 
attempt with advantage. To provide him with a cruiser force 
the southern area of the North Sea was drawn upon. Admiral 
Campbell, after the loss of the Amphion, had been ordered, as 
we have seen, into the Downs with the Bacchante, Euryakis and 
Aboukir. There the Cressy had joined him, and at noon on 
the 8th all four were directed to pass the Strait before dark 
and join Admiral Burney’ s flag at Portland. The Strait itself 
was held by the French destroyers and submarines of the 
Boulogne Flotilla in combination with our own Dover Patrol 
■ — ^that is, the 6th Flotilla — ^which since it had taken up its war 
station on August 8 had been examining all vessds that passed, 
directing all trafiic through the Downs, and dealing with 
British ships under order for Baltic and North Sea destina- 
tions which their owners desired to have diverted to Home 
jDorts. Immediately in advance of this patrol was another 
line held by Commodore Keyes with the Ftredrahe and twelve 
submarines, and this ran from the North Goodwins through 
the Sandettie light-vessel to Ruytingen. Still fmther to the 
northward, as a special precaution for the detection of hostile 
submarines, a seaplane and airship patrol was established 
between the North Foreland and Ostend, and beyond this, 
again, were the 1st and 8rd Destroyer Flotillas at Harwich, 
ready to form an advance patrol in the waters off the Dutch 

^ In dookyard bonds. 
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coast, known as the Broad Pourtcens, and elsewhere as might 
be directed. 

The western entrance of the Channel was similarly guarded 
by the Anglo-French cruiser squadron, which was dealing with 
traffic in the same way as the Dover Patrol. Under Rear- 
Admiral Wemyss were the light cruisers Charybdis, Diana, 
Eclipse and Talbot, and the French had five armoured cruisers, 
subsequently reinforced by two light cruisers. They were 
now under Rear-Admiral Lc Cannellicr, Admiral Rouyer him- 
self having returned to Cherbourg with the other’ three 
armoured cruisers of his squadron. The special instructions 
of this force were to prevent disguised slups laying mines on 
the Army’s lines of passage, and all doubtful ships that coidd 
not be searched at sea were to be passed into Falnrouth. 
In support of tliis cruiser patrol was Admiral Bothell witli 
the 7 th and 8th Battle Squadrons, but at first his station was 
somewhat removed from the cruisers. Ilis assigned functions 
in the plan were to support the transports on the western side 
of the main line of passage in order to give confidence to the 
troops and to assist the transports with his boats in case of 
need. But when after the first night he found the nrescucc 
of battleships along the line of passage was a source of danger 
rather than security, and when also a Life Saving Patrol 
organised by The Hon. Sir Hedworth Moux at Portsmouth 
appeared on the route, he was directed at his own suggestion 
to take station fuiHier west, and he then proceeded to patrol 
the line between St. Alban’ s Head and Cherbourg— that is, just 
to tire eastward of the line between Portland and Cap dc la 
Hague, w^liich was being held by the Cherbourg subraarinos. 
Ih'om this port, also, Admiral Rouyer, with the remainder of 
his squadron, operated in concert with Admiral Bcthcll. Thus 
there was nothing actually on Uie main line passage except the 
Life Saving Patrol, and this was in no sense an escort. It was 
composed of any small craft that could be pressed iulo the 
service, and they sailed unaj.’incd under the blue ensign with 
the Red Cross at the main. 

So far, then, as protection against cruiser or flotilla raids 
was concerned, the system was very complete and strong, 
but with the aiTangemeuts for dealing with the High Seas 
Fleet, should it eome out, things proved more diffiemt. As 
Admiral Jellicoe, on the morning of August 8, was proceed- 
ing to taJke np the position he had selected, three ships, which 
had been detached for firing practice, reported suWarines 
m the vicinity of Fair Island; one of the three was actually 
attached unsuccessfully. Tb^ were at once recalled, but the 
Admiral, taldng all precautions, held away for his chosen area, 
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which he believed to be free both of mines and submarines. 
As he approached it, however, its supposed security became 
more and more doubtful. In the evening a periscope was 
seen by the flagship, but still he carried on, with constant 
alterations of course, for a rendezvous where the 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron and the light cruisers were to meet him. He 
reached it at 4 a.m. on the 0th, just as the advance iiarties 
of the Expeditionary Force were embarking, and here the 
Birmingham reported that a short time previously she had 
rammed and sunk the German submarine U 15. 

It was the first achievement of the kind, and so far as it 
went gave a certain confidence that the new weapon, if boldly 
met, was not so formidable as it was generally supposed to 
be. Still, it was obvious that the area was not free from 
danger, especially as there was a strong suspicion that the 
enemy were using, or intended to use, the northern islands as 
bases lor their submarines. In reporting the occurrence to 
the Admiralty, Admiral Jeflicoe proposed taking his battle 
fleet west ol the Orkneys as soon as the troops were across. 
Till then he was ready to accept the risk and held his gromid 
all day in case the High Seas Fleet should move. Of this 
there was still no indication, and in the evening came an 
order from the Admiralty directing him to take the whole of 
his heavy ships north-west of the Orkneys at once well out 
of the infected area. This he did, proceeding to Scapa himself 
to organise a scheme for clearing the waters he had left with 
his lighter vessels. 

One of the chief anxieties was a continuance of the reports 
that the Germans were endeavouring to establish submarine 
bases in the vicinity of the anchorage. They were said to 
have ships at the Faeroes and Lofotens. To the Faeroes were 
sent two ships of the Northern Patrol under Rear-Admiral 
Grant, who had just joined, in the Drake. Circumstantial 
intelligence also came m that they were using the Stavanger 
Fjord, and the Light and Srd Cruiser Squadrons, which were 
sweeping in that direction from Kinnaird Head, were ordered 
to pick up the 4th Flotilla and examine the place, but 
with strict orders not to violate Norwegian neutrality unless 
the Germans were actually operating m territorial waters. 
Nothing was found, except that Norwegian olfieei's were 
keeping a strict watch, and nothing came of it except that, 
unfortunately, a ship was searched within the three-mile limit, 
and for this a full apology was promptly sent to Christiania. 
At the Faeroes no suspmious signs were discovered, nor had 
the Northern Patrol anything to report. The search of the 
Lofotens was, therefore, countermanded. 
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In view of how Germany had behaved to another weak 
neutral, these precautions against the Norwegian Fjords and 
islands being used by our enemy could not be regarded as other 
than moderate. Seeing how exposed was the Grand Fleet’s 
position, without so much as a defended anchorage, even more 
might have been excused. The temporary defences which 
Admiral Jcllicoe had been able to devise were wholly in- 
adequate as a protection against submarines. It was owing 
to this precarious state of things that he had asked for two 
old battlcslups as guardships, with a flag officer to take 
charge of the anchorage, and that Admiral Miller was ordered 
up with the Ilmimbnl and Magnificent, from the Ilmnbcr, 
leaving the defence of that harbour to the Mon and Victorious. 
But even this was not enough. The worst feature of the case 
was that Admiral Jcllicoe could no longer shut his eyes to 
the fact that the Germans, as was only to be expected, had 
already located his anchorage. He therefore further sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty that it was essential for the Fleet’s 
security to provide another as an alternative. This also was 
at once sanctioned, and steps were immediately taken to 
establish a second war-anchorage on the north-west coast of 
Scotland at Loch Ewe. Having an’anged these matters, the 
Admiral rejoined the Battle Fleet. In advance of it his 
cruiser squadrons were working from Cromarty, and in this 
way the Grand Fleet, according to instructions, kept at sea 
while the Expeditionary Force was passing. 

So far the operation had worked without hitch and accord- 
ing to programme — ^indeed, the only variations appear to have 
been due to transports being ahead of time. During the first 
three days the work was mainly concerned with advance 

E arties of various kinds, and it was not till August 12 that the 
ulk of the force began to cross. On the 18th the Vth Division 
was to begin moving from the Irish ports to Havre, and special 
measures had to be taken for its protection. For this purpose 
the 11th Cruiser Squadron, whose station was off the west of 
Ireland, had to be called away from its commerce protection 
duties. While one ship watched the North Channel, the other 
tliree, with the armed mercliant cruiser Caronia, which had 
recently been added to it, patrolled between Queenstown and 
Scilly to guard against mine-laying and to hand on the 
transports to the Westan Patrol. 

Of hostile movements there had been no sign. By some 
the enemy's mysterious inaction was explained— in view of 
his obvious nervousness about a British descent in some Un- 
expect^ quarter— by a conjecture that in his eyes the 
Expeditionary Force was l^s to be feared, or at least less 
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clisburbing, in France than anywhere else. Bui oF course it 
was not then known how the German Staff counted on 
annihilating it at the first blow, and the ominous stillness 
seemed rather to portend a sudden counterstrolce, cither to 
prevent its transport being completed or to terrorise the 
countiy after it had gone. While, therefore, the precautions 
in the Channel were relaxed by resting half the submarines 
and withdrawing Admiral BetheU’s stiuadron to a watching 
position at Portland, now orders were sent to the Grand Fleet, 
On August 32 the Admiralty informed Admiral Jcllicoc that 
in view of the possibility of an attempt at invasion he 
ought to be nearer the decisive area than had hitherto been 
contemplated. They proposed, therefore, that he should 
bring the fleet back cast of the Orkneys. If any attempt 
of the Mnd was in contemplation it would prove most telling 
after August 15, by which time the bulk of the Expeditionary 
Force would have left the country. It was to meet this 
situation that the Vlth Division was to come over from 
Ireland and concentrate at Cambridge, and in response to 
the Admiralty’s suggestion Admiral Jcllicoc made arrange- 
ments for a full occimation of the North Sea during the 
critical period. The Grand Fleet was to move to a mid- 
sea position about the latitude of Aberdeen in full force — 
even Admiral de Chair, with four of his cruisers, was called 
from the Northern Patrol to take a part. From that position 
the cruisers would .sweep down to the Horn Reefs, and to 
complete the disposition he proposed a northward sweep of 
the 1st and 3rd Destroyer IiotUlas from Harwich, witli the 
7th Squadron cruisers in support. 

These ship.s were no longer under liis immediate command. 
As early as August 8, finding communication with the southern 
area very difficult, he had requested the Admiralty to take over 
its direction, and this had been done by their issuing orders 
direct to Rear-Admiral Campbell and Commodores Keyes and 
Tyrwhitt, The sy.stcm was now regularised by constituting 
the flotillas and the supporting cruiser squadron an indepen- 
dent command under Remr-Admiral Christian. Admiral 
Campbell’s squadron, comprised the Bacchante (flag), Hogue, 
Aboukir and Cressy, the Euryalus being taken for the new 
Admiral’s fla§. The whole became known as the “ Southern 
Force,” and Its functions were to protect the Belgian coast, 
to prevent the Schelde being blocked, to keep a general com- 
mand of our East Coast waters, and to give early notice of 
any attempt to interrupt our communications with Franco in 
the Channel. In carrying out this general idea the Admiral 
was given a free hand in m^ranging patrols, subject only 
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to orders from the Admiralty wlien. special operations were 
required. 

The first of these special orders was for the movement 
which was to combine with that of the Grand Fleet. During 
Augus 1 15ih,] 6th and 17th the operation was carried out so that 
on the 16th' — the day on which the largest amount of transport 
was passing — the Heligoland Bight was completely blockaded. 
To the north was disposed the Grand Fleet in full force, with 
Admiral de Chair and Ins four cruisers watching between it 
and the Skagervak, while its extreme right was connected up 
with Terschelling by the Southern Force, consisting of the 
four “ Bacchantes,” tiiree light cruisers and thirty-six de- 
stroyers, with four submarine.s in pairs, watching the mouths 
of the Jade and Ems. During these three days the trans- 
ports made 137 passages — the tonnage passing being well 
over half a million — but still there was not a sign of the 
enemy moving, and on August 17 both forces returned to 
their normal stations, Loch Ewe bemg used by the Dread- 
nought squadrons for the first time. 

No sooner, however, was our Fleet well out of the way 
than the Germans took heart. August 18 was the last heavy 
day for the transport work, the number being thirty-four 
vessels, totalling 130,000 tons, or onlv just under the average 
of the past three days. Admiral BetheU’ s squadron had since 
the 14th been entirely withdrawn, his attached cruiser, the 
Sapphire, being added to the Southern Force, but Admiral 
Rouyer had spread his Cherbomg cruisers further north to 
take his place. To the northward of the Strait of Dover, 
after the big movement was over, the normal Watching Patrol 
of the Broad Fourteens was resumed by the 1st Destroyer 
Flotilla under Captain William F. Blunt in the light cruiser 
Fearless. Proceeding to their station, they at C.30 a.m. were 
nearing Brown Ridge, when they sighted a large Gcrmati 
cmiser like the Yorck. She at once gave chase, and the patrol 
ran off to the westward, calling up Admiral Clmstian at the 
Nore and Admiral Campbell, who two or three hours earlier 
had anchored in the Downs. Commodore Tyrwhitt also got 
the alarm at Harwich, and by 7.20 was away at full speed 
with the Amethyst and the 8rd Flotilla. Half an hour later 
Admiral Campbell also got his squadron away. Meanwhile 
the Fearless had become argaged with an enemy ship, which 
proved to be only the fird-dass cruiser Mostock. At 7.0 
she gave up the chase, and as soon as Captain Blunt had 
collected ms flotilla he proceeded to diase in turn, while 
C^modorc Tsurwhitt headed to cut the enemy off from the 
Bight. The search was kept up all day and through the night, 
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but nothing more was seen of her, or of the larger cruiser that 
had also been sighted. 

Nothing, therefore, was reaped from the opportunity the 
enemy had given, and one result of the affair was to make it 
clear that if we hoped to profit by similar adventures in the 
future, whether they were undertaken as reconnaissances or 
for driving in or punis h ing our patrols, the control of the North 
Sea must be made more effective. As the transpoit of the 
first part of the Expeditionary Force was now practically 
complete, and there was no prospect of the High Seas Fleet 
being tempted out by any smaller attraction, further sweeps 
southward by the Grand Fleet had been forbidden. The 
idea was to shift our destroyer patrol further south, where it 
could keep in touch with its supporting cruisers, and at the 
same time to provide a second force so placed as to be able 
to cut off the enemy’s retreat if they attempted anything to 
southward. For this force the Humber was the base chosen, 
and as it was evident that faster and more powerful ships 
were required, two battle cruisers were ordered there, under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Archibald Moore, whose flag was in the 
Invincible. The lack of enterprise which the Germans were 
showing rendered her detention at Queenstown unnecessary. 
She was therefore available, and though she had been promised 
to Admiral Jellicoc she had to be mverted. With her was 
detached the New Zealand, and three of the “Arelhusas,” 
the new l^ht cruisers which were nearly ready for sea, were to 
follow. The places of the two battle cruisers in the Grand 
Fleet were to be filled from the Mediterranean. On the day 
the Broad Fourteens Patrol was chased off, the Inflexible, as 
will appear later, had left Malta for home, and next day — 
Augu^ 19— the Indomitable was ordered to leave the Daxda* 
nelles for Gibraltar and there await orders. 

The m’gent need for strengthening our hold on the lower 
part of the North Sea was that the work of transporting the 
Expeditionary Force had received a sudden extension. By 
the programme the first movCTaent was to be complete on 
August 20, but owing to the success of the Germans in forcing 
the Belgian frontier, the situation had to be reconsidcre(£ 
The Belgian Government and Field Army had retired to 
Antwerp, the enemy were in Brussels, and so precarious was 
the p^osition of the British Army owing to the breakdown of 
the French opening, that it was decided to send over another 
division. The one selected was the IVth, which was then 
distributed along the East Anglian coast as a defence force, 
and on the 20th all the covering squadrons and flotillas 
were ordered to stand fast for another five days. So smartly, 

a 
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however, was the work done, and so urgent the call for 
reinforcing Sir John French, that by the 28rd the bulk of 
the troops were across. In the afternoon Admiral Burney 
received permission to leave the position he had been holding 
between Beachy Head and Boulogne and to return to Poi’ts- 
mouth to overhaul his ships. At the same time, also, the Life 
Saving Patrol was withdrawn. There remained, of course, 
the permanent task of protecting the lines of supply, and for 
this purpose Admiral Burney was to hold half his fleet in 
readiness for prompt action, while Admiral Bethcll was to 
stand by to join him at short notice with what was left of his 
command. 

By this time it had been greatly reduced. The first draft 
upon him had been for the four “ Majesties” which were now 
guarding the Humber and Scapa. In consequence of this 
reduction the 6th Battle Squadron had been amalgamated 
with the 6th, and the 7th and 8th had been merged into one, 
denominated the 7th. By the time the first four divisions 
of the Expeditionary Force were across, a further call had 
been made upon him. An idea was growing that the in- 
explicable inactivity of the High Seas Fleet possibly por- 
tended that the enemy was contemplating an organised 
attack with his heavy cruisers on our weak commerce 
protection squadrons that were scattered on the great trade 
routes. For the Grand Fleet to guarantee that battle 
cruisers could not break out was impossible, and as in the old 
days it was the practice to strengthen such squadrons with a 
lesser ship of the line, so now it was thought well to detach 
some of the oldest battleships to furnish them with a rallying- 
point. The Glory had already gone to the Halifax area, and 
now three more of the “Canopus” class were taken from 
the 7th Battle Squadron — ^the Canopus herself for Admiral 
Stoddart on the Cape Verde station, the Albion, with Rear- 
Admiral Tottenham's flag still flying^, for Gibraltar to support 
Admiral do Robcck on the Cape St. vincent-Finisterre station, 
and the Ocean to Queenstown. For the defence of the new 
Grand Fleet anchorage at Loch Ewe another “ Majestic ”*~thc 
IUustri<m^\rBS taken, so that Admiral Bothell hod now 
nothing left but the Vengeance, to which he had shifted his 
flag. Prince George, Ccesar and Goliath, with the Proserpine as 
attached cruiser. The rest of the arrangements for securing 
the lines of supply stood as they wore, but on the day it was 
all settled, as will be seen later, the system receivedT a rude 
shock which for a time threatened to upset it altogether. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EASTERN MEDITEEBANEAN' — AUGUST 10-31 

For the Mediterranean Fleet, seeing how the position 
in those waters was developing, the call on its battle crmsei’s 
was a severe one. True, it was less than our original 
war plan contemplated, but things had taken an ugly and 
unexpected turn. On August 6 a naval convention had been 
concluded with France by which the command of the Mediter- 
ranean was to be left entirely in her hands. As soon as the 
Goehen and Breslau were disposed of, all our armoured ships, 
except Admiral Troubridge^s flagship the Defence, were to 
be withdrawn, and the rest of the ifect was to come under 
the orders of the French Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Bou6 
de Lapeyr^re, who would be responsible for the Austrian 
Fleet and the protection of British trade. In all other parts 
of ihc world the British Admiralty were to have the general 
direction of naval operations, the French sMps in those 
seas were to be under the flag of the British officer com- 
manding the station, and we have seen how in the West 
Indies Sie Cmdi and DescaHes had been promptly placed 
at Admiral Cradock’s disposal. 

It was also in accordance with this convention that the 
French had been invited to use Malta as their advanced 
base. This was essential; for seeing that Italy’s neutrality 
was now assured and the Germans had been driven out of 
the sea, the Austrian Fleet was the only source of danger. 
Still, owing to the diplomatic situation, it was some time 
before any combined plans could be settled. As yet, 
though Austria was at war with Russia, she had made no 
overt movement against France, and was giving plausible 
assurances to Paris. Though transparently insincere, tliey 
were accepted by the French Government at their face value, 
as a means of postponing the inevitable declaration of war 
till their fleet was free to take up the Malta position. For 
us the situation was an uneasy one ; for Russia it was a source 
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of grave anxiety. The need to get our annourcd ships away 
did not arise solely from the situation in home waters; 
another urgent call had arisen. Owing to the critical state 
of the military situation in France it was necessary to get 
the Egyptian and Mediterranean garrisons home as soon as 
possible, and in order to replace them two divisions were 
under orders to sail from India on August 24. The Kdni^s- 
berg, and possibly another German cruiser, were operating 
on their route, ^ and on August 10, before the French had 
made any move for Malta, it had been found necessary to 
order Admiral Troubridge to detach two of the 1st Cruiser 
Squadron, Black Prince and Duke of Edinburgh, to the Red 
Sea. For Russia the apprehension was that Austria, before 
declaiation, intended to dispatch her fleet to join the Germans 
in the Dardanelles, m order to overawe the Turks, penetrate 
to the Black Sea and force Bulgaria into the arms of the 
Central Powers. To our Admiralty this danger was not very 
real. Italy had not only refused to join the Central Powers, 
but was mobilising her fleet, and the prospect of Austria 
abandoning the Adriatic seemed too remote for serious con- 
sideration. Still, on general strategical grounds wc were 
no less anxious than Russia to see the uncertain situation 
brought to a head. At Paris, therefore, wc supported the 
urgent Russian request to have the position secured by a 
prompt declaration of war, and the find stop was taken. On 
the 11th the French Ambassador left Vienna, and Admiral 
de Lapeyrfere, who had just completed the transportation of 
the Algcnan Army Corps, was ordei'ed to concentrate his 
fleet at Malta. Next day Admiral Milne was informed of 
the convention, and that he, as being senior to the French 
Admiral, would have to come home, leaving under the orders 
of the French Commandcr-in-Chief Admiral Troubridge and 
Admiral Carden, who was commanding at Malta. 

At midnight these instructions were followed by news 
that we, too, had declared war on Austria, and that he was 
to sail for Malta at once in order to hand over the commaiid 
to Admiral Carden, and to leave two battle cruisers and one 
light cruiser to watch the Dardanelles under the semor captain. 
Of the other two light cruisers that were thei’e he was to take 
one to Malta, and to send the other to Port Said, where she 
was required to assist in protecting the Indian Transport 
route. Reaching Malta on August 14, he found that the 
French Fleet had concentrated there two days eai'lier, and 
that Admiral dc Lapeyr^re, with his 1st Battle Squadron and 


See poit, p. 162. 
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a division of cruisers, had sailed to join Admiral Troubridge 
at the entrance of the Adriatic.^ 

Next morning the rest of the ships and nearly all the 
destroyers followed, and on August 15 the junction took 
place in a dense fog that did nothing to damp the scene of 
high enthusiasm that marked the event. But no time was 
lost beyond what was needed for a conference of flag officers, 
at which the French Admiral explained the immediate action 
he meant to take. Ilis intention was to break up the Austrian 
blockade of Montenegro next morning. His plan was with 
his own battle squadrons and destroyers to steal up the 
Italian coast, without lights, as high as the latitude of CatLaro. 
Thence in the early morning he would strike across till he 
made the Montenegrin coast, while Admiral Troubridge and 
the French light cruiser squadrons would sweep from Fano 
island up the Albanian coast to drive the enemy into his arms. 
The movement was carried out with precision, but nothing 
was fomid but a small cruiser, the Zenia, and one or two 
torpedo craft. The latter escaped inshore, but the Zenta 
was caught, and though she was brought to a standstill by 

‘ The French main fleet was now ooraposod os under 
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the first salvos of the Courbet, she gallantly refused to sur- 
render. In ten minutes she was a mass of flames and blew 
up, but her devoted crew, who had abandoned the ship in 
time, managed to reach the shore. Still, the blockade had 
been raised, and Admiral de Lapeyr^re retired for the night 
to the southward to get his fleet out of torpedo danger, and 
prepare for further action. 

His plan of campaign was by no means completed ; indeed, 
the operation which had just been earned out was but the 
first step to something much more ambitious. The first 
obstacle to establishing a permanent blockade of the Adriatic 
was the advanced Austrian base at Cattaro, the southernmost 
of her ports, of which Montenegro formed the hinterland. Its 
capture would require more force than was at present avail- 
able, but an idea prevailed at the time that Itdy was about 
to join the Entente Powers. Her co-operation would make 
an attack in force possible, and the recent operation had been 
designed not only to break up the blockade of Montenegro, 
but as a means of getting into communication with the king 
and arranging with him for the investment of the Cattaro 
forts on the land side. Seeing how the war was likely to 
develop — and as in fact it did — ^the success of the contem- 
plated operation would have been inestunable. But the hour 
for Italy’s intervention was not yet ripe; nor was tliis all. 
The opening operation was destined to be the last piece 
of eoinbined work which the French and British Fleets were 
to carry out in those waters for many a long day. At mid- 
night, as the Allied Fleet swept southward, Admiral Troubritlge 
received an order from the Admiralty that he was to proceed 
at once to the Dardanelles in the Defence, taking with him 
all his destroyers and their parent ship Blenheim, and leaving 
the Warriov and the two remaining light cruisers, Weymouth 
and Dublin, with the French Admiral for the present. 

Already the true significance of the escape of the Goeben 
and Breslau was declaring itsdf. Even before their arrival 
in the Bosporus the feeling at the Porte had become so much 
embittered over our detention of their two dreadnoughts 
that, as early as August 9, our Charge d’ Affaires— for the 
Ambassador, Sir Lows Mallet, was unfortunately away on 
leave— had to enter a formal protest against German vessels 
being allowed to arm in Turkish ports. Next day, when the 
Goeben and Breslau entered the Dardanelles, another protest 
was ddivered against their being permitted to pass the Strait, 
and Sir Edward Grey — ^for whom the news left no illusions 
— ^telegraphed an immediate warning to Cairo. “ If con- 
fiimed,” he said, “ this means that Turkey has joined Germany 
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and may attack Egypt.” The effrontery with which onr 
demand was met only deepened the sinister impression. To 
our protest the Porte replied that they had bought the two 
German sliips, and that they were to be handed over to 
Admiral Limpus, the head of the British Naval Mission. 
Admiral Limpns himself was asldng to be recalled to active 
service ; but the Grand Vizier, who throughout was honestly 
opposed to a breach with us, protested he only required them 
as a means of bargaining with the Greeks for the return of the 
islands they had occupied durirm the Balkan War and not 
in any way for designs against Russia, and he begged that 
the Mission might be allowed to remain; to recall it was to 
leave the field to the Germans. It was, therefore, thought 
well to accept the Grand Vizier’s assurance for the time, and 
Admiral Limpus, in spite of his urgent request, was ordered 
to remain. 

But acquiescence did not mean inaction. Already, as 
soon as Sir Edward Grey’s warning was sounded, orders had 
gone to India for all possible efforts to be made to advance 
the arrival of the first echelou of troops in E^pt by four or 
live days, and we have seen how the Black Prince, DuJee of 
Edinburgh and Chatham had been detached to the Red Sea 
to clear their line of passage. Finally, when a warning came 
from our Embassy at Constantinojple of persistent rumours 
that two Austrian cruisers were going to try, with the con- 
nivance of the Porte, to join the Goeben in the Dardanelles, it 
was decided to strengthen the blockade. It was then, in 
the afternoon of August 15, that the orders were dispatdied 
to Admiral Ti’oubridge to take command of the blockading 
squadron.^ 

Owing to his being engaged in Admiral de Lapeyr^re’s 
movement, it was over thirty hours before the order came to 
his hands, and in that time the doud over the Bosporus had 
ominously darkened. Instead of the German ships being 
handed over to out Mission, Admiral Limpus and his officers 
had been suddenly simerseded throughout the whole fleet 
by Turkish officers, and directed, “ if they remained,” to con- 
tinue work at the Ministry of Marine. The hand of tlie 
Germans overmastering our friends in the Ministry was 
plmnly visible, and in Eg^t it was no less strongly felt, 
taiere, too, intrigues, like that which was entangling Turkey, 
were stirring on all hands, and with so much craft and activity 

^ By an order of An^t 18 the oommand in (ihe Mediterranean yrta 
xogalarised time ; Adinhol Ooxden was to bo Senior Naval OMoer, Malta; 
Admiral Troubridge to be in oommand of ships at sea, both oifioers b^g 
under the ‘H'ronoh Comiin nflor-in-fllilof 
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that it was to be feared if war broke out with the Suzerain 
Power, the internal situation of the country might be critical. 
We knew already that at Constantinople the mischievous 
Minister of War, Enver Pasha, was a German puppet, and 
that his dream was to use the European War to recover 
Egypt by force of arms. The Turkish Army was being 
mobilised; troops were reported in Syria moving towards 
the Egyptian frontier, and in the Red Sea polls transports 
were embarking troops for passage through the Canal. Not 
only was there nothing to prevent their landing on its banks, 
but the gravity of the situation was increased by the knowledge 
that the numerous German ships detained at Suez and Port 
Said were full of reservists, immediate precautions were 
necessary, and on August 16 the Black Prince, which had 
been ordered to Aden, was directed by an order from Malta 
to remain at Suez, where a Turkish gunboat was in continual 
communication with Constantinople. 

The Bloch Prince had started down the Red Sea two d^s 
before, hut a happy chance had just brought her back. On 
the previous afternoon, shortly after leaving the Gulf of Suez, 
she met and captured two Hamburg- Amerika ships, the 
I stria of 4,200 tons and the Sudmark of 6,100. With for two 
prizes she turned back to Suez, passing the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who had just started for Aden, and ^le in her turn captured 
the Argo Company’s AUair of 8,200 tons and look her into 
Port Sudan, Late on the 16th the Black Prince reached 
Suez, but only to find tliat her previous orders had been 
superseded by one from the Admiralty. The protection of the 
Indian convoy was too pressing a need for her to be spared 
from Aden. Accordingly she was to carry on there. To 
take her place for the defence of Egypt the Warrior had to bo 
withdrawn from the Adriatic, her instructions being to coll 
at Port Said in order to take on the Black Prince's prizes to 
Alexandria, where she was to remain. The Chatham, which 
was then at that port with an Austrian prize she had captured 
off Crete, was to move at once to Suez,^ Thus the last of our 
armoured ships was removed from the French Admiri^’s 
flag, and only the two light cruisei’s Weymordh and Dublin 
were left at his disposal at Malta. 

Here, then, were tlie first effects of the unhappy escape 
m the Goeben. The prospect of joint operations with the 
French in the Adriatic were at an end, and two of our best 
ermsing ships were condemned to the duties of gu^rdships, 


^ *1*® l^arietAad, but she was released abortly afterwarda under 

Convention (‘‘Dava of Qraoe”), to wbioh 
but not Ownaay, had aubaonbed. 
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and this at a moment that was peculiarly inopporbune. 
For this was the time, as we have seen, that Admiral BetheH’s 
squadron in the Channel was being broken up to provide 
battleship support in the Commerce Defence areas, and that 
the order went to Admiral Troubridge to send one of liis 
battle cruisers to Gibraltar to await orders. 

On August 20 the Indomitable parted company, leaving 
Admiral l&oubridge to carry on the Dardandlcs blockade 
with onljr two ships of force, the IndefatigcMe^ which now 
carried his flag, and the Defence. Still Sir Louis Mallcst, 
who had hurried back to his post, was reporting an improve- 
ment in the situation. The forces in favour of neutrality, 
headed by the Grand Vizier, were gaining ground ; the Minister 
of Marine had even promised to atoiit our ships if the German 
officers and crews did not leave Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
the Ambassador foresaw the possibility of a coup S6tat by 
Enver Pasha, with the assistance of the Goeden and the 
German Military Mission, who now had complete control 
of the Army. The only counter weight was the British 
squadron. But quite apart from political considerations, 
it could not follow the German ships in, for Enver, as Minister 
of War, had control of the mine-fields. All it could do was 
to remain where it was as a moral support to the Grand 
Vizier and his party. This the Ambassador advised it should 
do, and at the same time he suggested the propriety of con- 
sidering “ how far the forcing of the Dardanelles by the 
British Fleet would be an effective and necessary measure 
in influencing the general outcome of the war should the 
situation develop suddenly into a military dictatorship,” 

In Egypt, on the other hand, there was no improvement, 
and the anxiety for the Canal increased. Now that the 
troops were moving from India, and the East Lancashire 
Territorial Division-— one of the two originally intended for 
Ireland— -was on the point of starting from home to replace 
them, it was more than ever imperative to prevent it from 
being blocked. At the ui’gent request of our Agent-General, 
therefore, the Admu’alty ordered the Warrior to return to 
Port Said, and a division of destroyers from Malta to be 
detached as a patrol for the Canal.^ The same considerations 
seemed also to demand special protection for the route 
between Port Said and Malta, and for this purpose the 
French Admiral placed at Admiral Carden’s disposal the 
Weymouth and Dublin, the last of the ships which had formed 
the combined fleet. Almost immediately, however, he had 

Foxhound, Moa^vilo, Bacocn, Smliak They ardvecl nt Port Sivid oh 
Ansnst 21. 
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to ask for one of them to proceed to Jaffa on the Syrian coast, 
where Russian subjects were ciying out for protection. The 
Admiralty, who never shared the anxiety for the Malla- 
Port Said line while both the Adriatic and the Dardanelles 
were blockaded, at once ordered the Dublin on the required 
service. In their view the two cruisers were much more 
urgently required for hunting down the Konigsberg, and they 
wished botih of them to proceed in chase of her without delay, 
W in deference, apparently, to French opinion neither of them 
went. The Dublin, after doing what was needful at Jaffa, 
joined Admiral Troubridge, and the Weymouth remained at 
Port Said. 

This was the more hazardous, for as the month wore away 
things grew worse at Constantinople. The diplomatic struggle 
centred on the release of some British ships which had been 
detained in the Dardanelles on the plea that the exit was 
mined, and the pro-German faction was obviously getting 
the upper hand, for a direct order of the Grand Vizier for 
their rdease was disobeyed. Moreover, so far from the crews 
of the Goeben and Breslau leaving the city, numbers of German 
officers, seamen and marines, were known to be passing 
through Bulgaria for the Bosporus. Two Turkish gun- 
boate in the Red Sea were getting active, and the southward 
movement of troops in Syria continued. So critical was the 
situation that Sir Louis Mallet, though stUl rcgai’ding it as 
not q^uite hopeless, warned the Government to be prepared 
to ddiver a rapid blow if hostilities broke out. Russia was 
particularly anxious about the command of the Black Sea 
if, in combination with the Goeben, the Turkish Fleet, re- 
organised, officered and largdy manned by Germans, chose 
to dispute it. In these circumstances, though the minc- 
fldds in the Dardanelles had been extended under German 
direction, he again on August 27 recurred to the possibility 
of forcing the Strait. TIus time his despatch was accom- 
panied by an appreciation from our Military Attach^, who 
reported the operation as possibly feasible, but at the same 
time he pointed out that, even if the mine-fields could bo 
passed, little good could be done without a considerable 
military force. This view the Ambassador endorsed in his 
dispatch, and it concluded with a warning that “ failure, or 
even partial success would have an effect that would be 
disastrous.” 

On this appreciation, as there was no prospect of our 
having troops available to act with the fleet, there was nothing 
to do but to avoid pr^pitating hostilities, and no orders 
could be given to AomiraJ Troubridge except to attack the 
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Goeben and Breslau if they came out. The moment was, 
indeed, peculiarly unfavourable for extending our military 
engagements, for in the main theatre events were occurring 
which threatened to bar indefinitely all prospect of com- 
bined operations in the Mediterranean. The darkest days 
of the war were upon us, and we were face to face with the 
possibility already alluded to, that owing to the alarming 
military situation our whole distribution in home waters 
might break down before the week was out. 



CHAPTER VI 


NAVAL BEACTIONS OF THE BEXBKAT FROM MONS— MENACE TO 

THE DOVER DEFILE AND THE OCCUPATION OF OSTEND ^ 

Although on August 20 it had been decided to send the 
IVth Division of the Expeditionary Force to Flanders at once, 
the naval arrangements were to remain as they had been 
settled for the permanent defence of the Army’s lines of supply. 
Admiral Jellicoe was ordered not to repeat his sweep down 
the North Sea, but to rest his fleet, and use the opportunity 
for tactical exercises. Instead of attempting to hold the 
North Sea with the whole Grand Fleet, the Admiralty, as wc 
have seen, had strengthened the Southern Force by detaching 
two battle cruisers to the Humber. In view of the military 
situation it was the southei’n area which at the moment 
was vital. 

Sir John French had practically completed the concen- 
tration of his force on the 2Jst and had moved forward to 
positions which he considered most favourable to assist in 
the operations planned by General Joffre, on the line Binchc- 
Mons-Cond6, so as to prolong the French left, which was 
about Charleroi. On the militaiy side there was thus no 
immediate anxiety. From the naval point of view, however, 
the situation was imsatisfactory in one special point. On the 
21st it was known that the Belgian troops had evacuated 
Ostend in order to join the concentration at Antweim, and 
Ostend, if it fell into Germans hands, must prove a disturb- 
ance to the arrangements for covering the Army’s linos of 
supply. In the evening the menace became more serious on 
intmgence that a force of Gennan cavalry was expected to 
appear before the town next day, and as a precaution Admiral 
Christian was ordered to make a demonsliation off the port 
with a light cruiser and two divisions of destroyers; two 
" Bacchantes ” were also to be in support outside the shoals. 
He was ^ecially enjoined not to fire on the town, but to 
confine Ms attentions to any bodies of the enemy that gave a 
target outside. 

On August 22 the operation was carried out, but Admiral 

1 See Map p> 126, axid Hap, 1 ip case. 
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Christian, on landing, was inrormed by the Burgomaster that 
it had been decided not to defend bhe place. The Civil Guard 
had been disarmed and their arms seirt to Antwerp. No 
enemy troops had been seen, but eighty Gennan motor-cars 
had entered Ghent and gone forward on the Courtrai road. 
In the decision that had been taken the Admiral concurred, 
mainly because he found the sand dunes along the coast 
masked the roads from the north, and those from the south 
and south-east could only be held by a military force at a 
p^oint three miles from the town where the roads crossed the 
Bruges Canal. It was obvious that under these conditions 
no adequate support could be given from the sea with the 
force under his command, lie therefore withdrew the 
flotilla to the outer roadstead, and, returning to his flagship, 
asked for further instructions. The reply was an order to 
withdraw the whole force. 

Next day (August 28) our Army was violently attacked at 
Mons, and although in face of greatly superior force they 
brilliantly held their position all day, by nightfall it became 
evident a retirement was inevitable. 'With equal violence 
the French had boon attacked at Charleroi; as a result they 
were retreating to their own frontier, and in sympathy our 
force had to fall bock with its right on the fortress of 
Maubeuge. So difficult was the operation that no one could 
tell how or where it would end, and our anxiety for Ostend 
spread to Boulogne and even to Havre. 

So imminent was the danger to both those ports that the 
Admiralty began to make arrangements for withdrawing from 
them all stores not immediately required by the Array. The 
intention was to transfer them to Cherbourg, and before noon 
on the 24th word went out that no transport was to sail for 
Boulogne or Havre till further orders. Cherbourg was the 
new base favoured by the War Office in view of the ease with 
which the Cotentin Peninsula could be made an impregnable 

g lace of arms so long as we had command of the Channel. 

iul for a really effective command of the Channel it was 
higlily important that the Flemish ports should not pass into 
the hands of the enenay. The Admiralty, therefore, while 
pushing on all preparations for the transference of the base, 
were in no mind to abandon the more easterly Channel 
haroours without an effort to save them. Whether the 
Armjr required them or not, their naval value was permanent 
and indisputable. 

Representatious were therefore made to the French 
Admiralty as to the importance which, for naval reasons, we 
attached to defending Dunkirk, Calais and Boiflogne as long 
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as possible. For this object our Admiralty expressed their 
willingness to release Admii’al Rouyer’s squadron from the 
Western Patrol and to support him with a battle squadron. 
Dover was also offered as a base for the Calais and Boulogne 
flotillas, and transport was ready to bring their stores across. 
They further joined with the War Office in asking for par- 
ticulars of the land defences at Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne and 
Havre, and also as to the permanent defence of the neck of 
the Cotentin Peninsula. At the same time Admiral Jcllicoe 
was informed of the serious consequences which seemed to be 
developing out of the battle of Mons, and warned to consider 
the possibility of having to fix a new position for the Grand 
Fleet should the Germans get control of Calais and the adjacent 
French coast — ^that is, in fact, if they succeeded in breaking 
into the Dover defile. Here, then, as the direct result of a 
military reverse, we were faced with a by no means remote 
prospect of the fundamental distribution of our Fleet no 
longer sufficing for the exigencies of the war. 

At first the French Admiralty took a less grave view of 
the danger and its consequences. In their opinion no read- 
justment of the allied naval force was called for, but in the 
evening (24th) they adopted the British view and ordered 
Admiral Rouyer to leave his light cruisers with Admiral 
Werayss, and bring Ins armoured ships to Cherbourg, where 
he was to hold himsdf in readiness to co-operate in defence 
of the threatened ports. Sir John French, in his telegram 
explaining the necessity of his retiring on Maubeugc, had 
particularly desired that immediate attention should he given 
to the defence of Havre, and os there seemed no need for the 
moment for a radical shift of base, tlie stores from Boulogne 
were transferred to that port, and Cherbourg was left for 
further consideration. 

This same evening, however (the 24th), the security of 
Ostend came again into the field of our naval operations. 
Detachments of Geiman cavalry had been scouring the country 
round, and the authorities though imwilling to make a hope- 
less resistance to a serious attack, wore fully prepared to stand 
on thdr defence against marauders. Accordingly at 7 p.m, 
the Belgian Minister in London received from the Burgo- 
master an intimation that the immediate dispatch of Briush 
ships_ and a landing force was desirable. Preoccupied as the 
Admiralty were with keeping out of German hands any port 
which could serve as a submarine base for operations in the 
Channrf, they did not hesitate to take action. The first idea, 
it wotm seem, was merdy to land a few hundred men from 
the ships, sufficient in co-operation mth the local gendarmerie 
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to drive off the enemy’s cavalry patrols, But so important 
was the place, and so great the need to do anjrthing that was 
possible lo relieve the ever-increasing pressure on our Army, 
that the scale of the project rapidly developed. On the 25th 
it became known that the Maubeugc line had proved unten- 
able, and that the Army was falfing back still further on 
Le Gateau, under conditions which made its extrication a 
matter of the gravest doubt. 

On the other hand, the rush of the Germans in pursuit was 
exposing their communications in a most tempting manner 
lo a blow from the sea. Could it be ddivered — could it even 
be threatened—- there was at least a chance of relieving the 
.strain on oui’ hard-pressed Army. In such circumstances 
it was impossible for the Navy to sit by and not try to hold 
out a hand to the sister service. No matter the risk, no 
matter how small the chance of success, the instinct to act 
even desperately was bred in the bone of the Navy. If troops 
were available so nauch the better, if not, then the Admiralty 
must make shift with their own resources. For just such a 
venture the Royal Naval Division was being raised, but it was 
still in embryo and quite unfit for service. There was nothing 
approaching readiness except the Marine battalions at Devon- 
port, Portsmouth and Chatham, some 8,000 men, but even 
these were mainl;^ composed of as yet unseasoned reservists 
and recruits. Still, with the pied-^-terre established, better 
troops might follow. Our Vlth Division had not yet sailed 
for Havre, and as the Belgian Army was contemplating 
offensive op^ations from Antwerp, a comparatively small 
force acting in combination with it would have a fair prospect 
of bringing about an effective check to the enemy’s advance. 

So in the evening of the 26th the order went out for the 
three battalions to ppoceed to Ostend imder Brigadier-General 
Sir George Aston. The general intention of his orders was 
to create a diversion on the western flank of the German 
advance and to sustain the Belgian forward movement. The 
Chatham Battalion was to be carried in the cruisers of the 
Southern Force, and the other two in Channel Fleet battle- 
ships. For this purpose Admiral Burney was to detail the 
Prmce of Wales, venerable, Formidable and Irresistible under 
Rear-Admiral Currey, who would take on the Portsmouth 
Battalion, while Admiral Bethefl, who was at Portland, would 
fetch the Plymouth Battalion in what was left of his squadron 
(Vengeemee, Goliath, Prince George^ and Ccesar). These four 
ships, with the light cruiser Proserpine and sis destroyers, were 
also to support the operation, but in this duty they were 
to be assisted by a recent addition to the Jleet. 
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Three monitors, just completed at Barrow for the Brazilian 
Government, had been purchased in the first days of the war. 
It "Was a type essential for coastal operations, especially m 
shallow seas, but in spite of former experience of their utility 
and the value the Japanese had obtained from such craft, the 
type was absent from our Navy. The “ blue water ” trend 
of modern naval opinion inclined to treat all such craft as 
heretical, in that they were imfit to talce part in a fleet action, 
and they had been pilloried with the designation of “ Coast 
Defence Vessels.” This mrfortunate misnomer had served to 
throw into oblivion their function of “ coast attack,” and the 
type had died like a dog with a bad name. The first bi’eath 
of war, however, had blown away the misconception, and these 
three vessels, each armed with two 6" guns and two 4’7" 
howitzers, had been added to the Fleet as the Severn, Humber 
and Mersey. 

With this powerful support the co-operation of Admiral 
Rouyer was no longer necessary, especially as the French had 
been able to give full assurances as to the land defences of 
Calais and Dunkirk. His orders, therefore, were to continue 
his co-operation Avitli Admiral Wemyss on the Western Patrol. 
A strong hold on the mouth of the Channel was in any case 
desirable, for the severe losses the Army had suffered in the 
retreat had to be made good ; Southampton was closed again 
to civil traffic, and for some days troops would be once more 
pouring across to Havre. 

A striking feature of the enterprise was the movement 
that was designed to cover it. While Admiral Bcthcll’s 
battleships remained to support the occupation of Ostend, 
the whole of the Southern Force, including the Humber 
battle cruisers, was to carry out an offensive demonstration 
up to the Heligoland Bight. As the covering movement 
would absorb ail the Harwich destroyers as well as Admiral 
Cambell’ s cruisers, the flotilla for Ostend was provided from 
the Dover Patrol, and, at the request of the Admiralty, 
Admiral Rouyer sent destroyers from Cherbourg to replace 
it, and with his three armoured cruisei’s, whi(m were not 
required in the Western Patrol, moved from Brest to 
Cherbouig in readiness to weigh at four hours’ notice in case 
the landing at Ostend should tempt the German Fleet to 
make a sortie. It will thus be seen that the dual object 
always been a feature of these enterprises recurred. 
Though as a diversion the landing might fail, there was always 
a hope that it might bring on an action at sea, and this hope, 
m the eyes of such masters as Lord Anson, was the real 
justification for the much-derided pinpricks of liis 
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In this case the enterprise was certainly of a sufficiently 
hazardous nature to provoke the enemy to attack; for owing 
to the difficulty of combining the three contingents of the 
landing force for the immediate action that was required, the 
ships had to be exposed for many hours in tliick and heavy 
weather. The idea was for the Chatham and Portsmouth 
contingents to rendezvous off the Goodwins on the 26th and 
proceed in company. But when in the mornuig it was found 
that Admiral Currey could not arrive before night, Admiral 
Christian was ordered to go at once to Ostend to make a 
demonstration. It was now known that the Belgian gen- 
darmerie had been in conflict with Uhlans three imles from 
Ostend, and as it was possible by this time that the town 
itself might be in the hands of the enemy, a careful recon- 
naissance was necessary before any action could be taken. 
He was off the port by 6 p.m. with General Aston and the 
Chatham Battalion, but baore he could ascertain that the 
place was stdl free of the enemy, the weather had grown too 
bad for the Marines to land. Not till 8 a.m. on the 27th did 
it improve enough for the disembarkation to begin, and as 
soon as the ships were cleared Admiral Christian sent away 
Admiral Camptieirs cruisers to the rendezvous for the 
Heligoland demonstration, and remained himself to see the 
landing completed. 

Owing to the weather. Admiral Currey had had to anchor 
for the mght, in spite of the position being exposed to torpedo 
attack; but weighing at 8.30 a.m., without lights, he was off 
Ostend by 6.80. Still, he could not begin landing, as the tugs 
which should have been thei-e had not arrived. By 8,0, 
however, the Belgian authorities sent out the mail boat 
Frvmesse VUm&ntine, which had just finished landing the first 
contingent. At 4 p.m. Admiral Bcthell ai’rived, but owing 
to the congested state of the quays the Marines had to be 
kept afloat till next morning. Admiral Bethcll, however, was 
able to take over the command according to instructions, and, 
while Admiral Currey left to rejoin Admiral Burney’s flag in 
the Channel, Admiral Christian got away to conduct the 
covering operation of the Southern Eorcc. Earty in the 
morning of the 28th the tugs arrived, and the Plymouth 
Battalion was soon ashore with the other two. 

As we have seen, the original conception of the force which 
was now in occupation of Ostend was that of an advance 
guai'd to seize a med'd-terre for the inlet of further forces. 
It was recogniseef as being incapable either by training or 
equipment for field operations* and General Aston’s instruq- 
tions were that he was to keep his force in close proximity to 
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the coast. In pursuance of these orders he was entrenching 
on the perimeter of the town, with small bicycle patrols thrown 
out, when word came from the French that they were ready 
to embark 4,000 Belgians at Havre and 12,000 more on the 
80th and 81st if we could guarantee their safe landing at 
Ostend or Zeebrugge. These were the troops that had re- 
treated from Namur with the French, and for a time there 
was hope that the Ostend enterprise would develop into 
something effective. As things were, the position there was 
anytliing but satisfactory. The monitors, having only just 
reached Dover from the westward, had not yet appeared. 
All, therefore, depended on Admiral Bethell’s squadron. 
This meant not only that it must remain dangerously exposed 
with insufiicient flotilla protection, but as Admiral Christian 
had already reported, that should the inadequate garrison be 
attacked, the height of the sand dunes rendered effective 
support by ship fire impossible. Still, the prospect of afford- 
ing some real help to the Army was now too promising for 
the project to be abandoned, and the Admiralty decided to 
hold on, and inform the French that they could guarantee 
the safe transport of the Belgian troops. There was, in fact, 
no longer any risk about it, for away to the northward events 
were happening which promised to keep the Germans quiet 
at sea for some time, and served to throw an enheartening 
ray of light over the unrelieved gloom which seemed to the 
Government and |)ublie at home to have settled over the 
fortunes of the Allies in France. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ACTION OEE HELIGOLAND, AUGUST 28 ^ 

The operations in question took place off Heligoland. 
That they 'were used to cover the Ostend diversion "was in 
some measure an afterthought. In their first conception 
they were dictated by a desire to assert our command of the 
North Sea right up to the enemy’s gates. The idea originated 
in a proposal made by Commodore Keyes on August 38. 
Since the first days of the war the submarines of the 8th, or 
“ Oversea ” Flotilla, had been keeping a constant watch off 
the ports in the Bight. It was a risky and exciting service in 
which there were continual oicoimters with the vigilant and 
well-handled destroyers of the enemy and several hairbreadth 
escapes. StOl, with such boldness and persistence was the 
reconnaissance maintained that the German patrol ships 
were in continual danger, and on August 21 a large cruiser 
of the “ Roou ” type was missed by sheer fatality in circum- 
stances that made her escape miraculous. By extraordinary 
bad luck not a ship was touched; but, on the other hand, 
very full information had been obtained as to the routine 
of the German guard. 

It was evident that their practice was for light cruisers 
to lead out a number of destroyers every evening to certain 
points where the destroyers fanned out to seawai’d. On their 
return at daylight they were usually met towards 8.0 a.m. by 
the light cruisers about twenty remes north-west of Heligo- 
land. It had fm’ther been ascertained that enemy patrols 
also put to sea before dark and came back at dawn. This 
valuable information, which had only been obtained at great 
risk and by noteworthy skill and daring on the part of the 
submarine officers, the Commodore was anxious to turn to 
account. Little could be done in the daytime, for continuous 
guard was kept up both north and south of Heligoland by a 
large number of destroyers steaming at high speed on some 
regular system which was evidently designed to prevent mine- 
laying and to foil submarine attacks. But the Commodore 
was of opinion that a well-organised drive, commencmg 
^ See Mo.pa B md Q in case. 

SO 
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inshore before dawn, should inflict considerable loss on the 
returning night patrols. 

At the time the proposal was made no special activity was 
contemplated. Indeed, a design which the Commander-in« 
Chief had just submitted for a sweep to the Heligoland Bight, 
in co-operation with the Southern Force, had been postponed 
by the Admiralty on the ground that as another division of 
the Expeditionary Force would be crossing it was necessary 
to maintain the Broad Fourteens patrol in place ; and when 
on August 23 it was no longer needed it was withdrawn, and 
its supporting eruisei’S dhccted to go to target practice.^ 

Commodore Keyes’s scheme was then considered as a 
separate undertaking, and after consultation with Commodore 
Tyrwhitt its general lines were modified to this extent: 
instead of the destroyer sw'eep commencing from inshore 
before dawn so as to inflict loss on the returning night patrols, 
the actual drive was not to commence until 8.0, when the 
night patrols would have been safely in port. The expectation 
was that our flotillas would thus intercept the enemy destroyer 
day patrols, who were to be lured out to sea by an outer 
line of submarines. Otherwise the scheme was on the general 
lines suggested by Commodore Keyes. An inner line of three 
submarines {E 4, ES, B 9) was to be first formed north and 
south of Heligoland, and till a certain moment they were 
to remain concealed so as to be in a position to attack any 
cruisers that might come out to drive off our destroyers, and 
also any they might catch of those returning. An outer line of 
three others {E 6, E7, E 8) would be placed some forty miles 
out, and their function would be to show themselves and try 
to draw the enemy’s destroyers to sea. Two others were to 
take station off the Ems to deal with anything that might 
come out or try to get in. The attacking force was the 1st 
and Srd Flotillas and their leaders, Arethusa and Fearless. 
The Invincible and New Zealand, which had just taken up 
their station in the Humba*, were to act as supports, while 
Admiral Christian with Admiral Campbell’s squadron was 
to be in reserve off Tersclielling. The plan of operations was 
that while the submarines were getting into position, the 
battle cruisers and destroyer flotillas would get into touch 
to the south-east of the Dogger Bank, and during the night 
proceed to the north-eastward so that at 4.0 next morning 
the destroy^s would be twenty-five miles south-west of the 
Horn Reef light-vessel, and the battle cruisers further to the 

^ The Southern Force aupporting cruisers were now Buryalus (flag of Bear- 
Admiral Christian), with Anrnhyit as attached light oroiser, and Bear- Admiral 
Campbell’s Cruiser Force Oj that is, Baccltaate (flag), Qressy, Hogw ond 

*hr 
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westward. The destroyers were then to conunence the actual 
raid by running down to the southward \uth the battle 
cruisers on their starboard-quarter till they had reached a 
point twelve miles to the westward of Heligoland at 8.0 a.in,, 
when they would begin the drive to the westward. 

Such was the plan as originally sanctioned, but it soon 
expanded into something more considerable. On August 25, 
when the diversion to Ostend was approved, it was decided 
to carry out the scheme at once by way of a covering attack 
for the expedition. The Commander-in-Chief was informed 
of what was intended and warned that the Ostend e:^edi- 
tion might lead to a movement of the High Seas Fleet. 
Assuming from this that his co-operation was required, he 
proposed moving down the Grand Fleet cruisers and destroyers 
to a supporting position with the Battle Fleet near. In 
reply he was told the Battle Fleet would not be wanted, but 
that his battle cruisers might support if convenient. Early 
on the 27th he informed them he was seiiding Admiral Beatty, 
with his tliree remainiM battle cruisers, lAon^ Queen Mary, 
Princess Royal, and (^mmodore Goodenough’s six light 
cruisers to meet the Humber battle cruisers next mommg 
at their rendezvous. He also asked that directions should 
be sent to Admiral Beatty as to what the light cruisers should 
do, and the answer was that they should make for the de- 
s troyer rendezvous and follow their sweep in support. Shortly 
after noon a message went out from the Admiralty explaining 
all this to Admiral Clu'istian and the two flotilla Commodores. 
The message was duly received in the Euryahis, but by some 
mischance it never reached either Commodore, and they 
began the elaborate movement with no knowledge that the 
Grand Fleet cruisers were taking part in it. Consequently 
when, at 8.80 a.m., the light cruisers were sighted by the 
flotillas they narrowly escaped being attacked. Their identity, 
however, was quickly discovered, the junction was effected as 
arranged, and punctually to time Commodore Tyrwhitt began 
his run to the southward according to programme with the 
light cruisers following in sup;port and the five battle cruisers 
some thirty miles distant on his starboard-quarter. 

Meanwhile, however, the Germans had got wind of what 
was coming and had made dispositions to turn the tables 
on our flotilla. According to the statements of prisoners, 
wireless had revealed the approach of a strong force of 
destroyers shortly before midnight, and instead of the usual 

E atrol being sent out, a counter scheme which had been 
cld in readmess for some time in expectation of an attack was 
put in force. The idea was to send out a few torpedo boats 
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as a bait to draw our destroyers inside the Bight and to 
dispose light cruisers to cut in behind them. The plan was 
a counterpart of our own, and a very interesting situation 
was set up in which each side was trying to entrap the other. 
As was inevitable, since we were on the offensive, the enemy 
were the first to score. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt was leading down for the 8 o’clock 
rendezvous west of Heligoland in the Arethusa — the name- 
ship of a new class of armoured light cruiser to which he had 
transferred his broad pennant the day before the operation 
began. The 3rd Flotilla was with him in cruising order — ■ 
that is, in divisions line ahead, disposed abeam to port, the 
columns being five cables apart. Two miles astern was 
Captain Blunt in the Fearless, leading the 1st Flotilla similarly 
disposed. Following them at an mterval of eight miles was 
Commodore Goodenough, in the Southampton, with his six 
light cruisers in three divisions two miles apart,^ 

In this order they had proceeded for nearly three hours 
when, shortly before 7.0, one of the German decoy de- 
stroyers was sighted to the south-eastward — that is, on the 
port bow — about three and a half miles away. Without 
altering course himself, Commodore Tyrwhitt detached his 
4th Division in chase — ^that being the division nearest to 
the enemy. The enemy’s destroyer at once made off south- 
eastwards into the Bight, and our chasing division soon 
made out a number of other German destroyers, which it 
continued to chase and engage, but at so great a range that 
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the firing was ineffective on both sides. In half an hour’s 
time they had got so far away from the Commodore that he 
could not see whaL was happening. Though it was a perfectly 
fine mormng with a smooth sea and clear to seaward, as the 
land was approached the visibility was greatly reduced, and 
as the firing increased, the Commodore, although he had just 
sighted other destroyers to the south-south-west, decided he 
must go to the support of his detached division. He tliere- 
forc signalled for four points to poi*t, leaders together, and 
increased speed. In a few more minutes he was able to 
make out ten German destroyers with which his own were 
engaged. At 7.40, therefore, he altered another two points 
to port, and forming line abreast settled down to a full speed 
chase with the Fearless and her flotilla following. With the 
mist thickening towards the shore the range was too great 
for effective firing, nor could his utmost speed reduce it. 
The enemy’s destroyers could be seen on both bows, and first 
one and then another group was chased, but still without 

f aining on them. Yet for nearly half an hour the action was 
ept up, heading at full speed into the Bight. A few minutes 
before 8.0, however, a light cruiser of the “Stettin ” class was 
seen coming up from the north of Heligoland.^ From the 
peculiar arrangement of her three funnels it was believed 
that she was the Steltin * herself, and Commodore Tyrwliitt 
altered four points to the eastward to engage her while the 
flotilla closed in. As he did so another cruiser, with two 
funnels, was seen coming up on the port quarter of the first, 
whicli proved to be the Frauenloh? She at once turned about 
^ See Flan. Fhaso S.O to 8.26. 



SleUiti, 3,494 tons, 24 knots, 10 4‘1' guns. 



Framalob, 2,666 tons, 21 knots, 10 4'r guns. 
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sixteen points inwai’ds, and Commodore Tyrwhitt altered to 
the south-eastward to engage her on a pai’allcl course. The 
Stettin held on upon the opposite course, and for a Lime he 
was under heavy fire from both of them. His flotilla gave him 
all the support they could, both with guns and torpedo, but 
he soon began to suffer. 

Relief, however, soon came. By 8.6 the Stettin had come 
in sight of the Fearless, and turned away sixteen points as 
though to run back behind Heligoland. The Fearless and her 
flotilla were away in chase to the eastward ixx a moment, and 
the Arethusa was left alone with the smaller of her two anta- 
gonists. At 8.10 Lhe Frauenlob tmiied to the souibward, 
down the west side of Heligoland, and Commodore Tyrwhitt 
altered to a slightly converging course. A running fight 
ensued with the range continually diminishing, till when it 
was below 4,000 yards the Commodore fired two torpedoes. 
Neither, he thougJit, took effect, and as the Arethusa’s guns 
were being put out of action one after the other her position 
began to he serious. Some of his destroyers were attendmg 
to a tramp which, though flying Norwegian colours, seemed 
to be trying to cross ahead of the Arethusa in order to lay- 
mines. Others were smashing up a small torpedo boal , which 
ran in from the westward, and though they thought they 
sank her she was eventual taken in in a pitiable state, lashed 
between two destroyers. Thus not only was his force somewhat 
scattered, but it now became ob-vious tho forts of Heligoland 
were firing, and sure enough tho island suddenly loomed up 
to port. Promptly the Commodore made tho signal “ W. J S .” 
(mag.) — ^that is, for the drive to the westward to begin. 
The Fearless obeyed it at once, and whipping her pack off 
the Stettin, left her to disappear m the mist. Tho Commodore, 
however, still held on and continued the action with the 
Frauenlob, till by 8.25 the only gun he had in action was one 
6", but as it happened it was enough. For at this moment it 
got home apparently under the enemy’s fore bridge, and she 
sheered ofl and made for the protection of the Heligoland 
batteries. So badly, indeed, was she hurt that it seemed doubt- 
ful whether she would survive, but according to prisoners taken 
later she did get in to Wilhdmshaven about noon, with the 
loss of about Mty killed and wounded, and a report that she 
had totally disabled the Arethusa. But this was far from 
the case, for as soon as she turned away Commodore Tyrwhitt 
signalled again to start the drive westward. 

So the first phase of the operations ended, but it was 
scarcely over before the second phase devdoped.^ The 
* See Han. Sinking of 7 187 , 
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Fearless, who with the 1st Flotilla had begun the outward 
sweep a quarter of an hour earlier, had almost immediately 
caught a stray destroyer in her net. At 8.16, three minutes 
after she got Commodore Tyrwhitt’s signal to turn to the 
westward, V 187 was sighted ahead. She was the flotilla 
leader’s boat, which had been scouting beyond visual distance, 
but on getting a wireless signal from another destroyer that 
she was being chased, V 187 was steaming about east-south-east 
to her assistance. After makiiig the challenge Captain Blunt 
opened fire and ordered the 6th Division to chase, but just 
then he Look in a signal from Commodore Keyes, who in the 
I/urcher had been searching for enemy submarines, according 
to plan, on the line of the battle cruisers’ advance. He 
seemed to be coming in from seaward, and Captain Blunt, 
fearing it might be the Lurcher he was attacking, ceased fire 
and cancelled the signal to chase. lie then lost sight of 
V 187, who appears to have turned away. At 8.26, however, 
the 6th Division sighted her going south-south-west only 
6,000 yards away, and gave chase. At first she went off to 
the westward, but soon turned to southward. On this 
course V 187 tried to get away with the shells of our destroyei’s 
falling thick about her, when she was sudden^ aware of two 
of our “ Town ” class cruisers ahead of her. They could only 
have been the Nottingham and Lowestoft, Commodore Good- 
enough’s port division which, as will be seen directly, he had 
detadied to support the flotillas. Seeing there was no hope 
that way the German officer doubled back sixteen points. 
But it was only to find that Captain Blimt’s 3rd Division, 
which had been next to the 6th, had also come down and was 
heading to cut him off. He was now engaged with all eight 
destroyers, and in desperation he turned ror the 5th Division, 
tiying to get through on the opposite course. But it was 
a forlorn hope. B^ore he could win through his boat was 
circling helplessly, and in miother minute she had almost 
stopped and nothing could be seen of her but a cloud of 
black smoke.^ It was now 8.60, and seeing the enemy 

The above detaiUi of the German Commodore’s intentioiis and move- 
ments are from a statement made by an ofiioer of the ship, Xaeutenant- 
CoramandoT Leohler, 'who was wounded and taken prisoner, simplcmented 
by the following aoooimt of the affair by an officer of the watch in !&rohohoff ’s 
D& Seekrieg, 1014r-1916 . — 

" On the morning of August 28, * V 187 ’ was on scouting duty some 
distance off Heligoland. She received a signal from ano^er torpedo 
boat, * Am being chased by enemy torpedo boat destroyer.’ ‘ V 187 ’ 
tried to go to her companion’s help; could not find her, ho'wever, in the 
fog which suddenly got thicker, and in a short time found herself con- 
fronted by two enemy torpedo boat deatroyeia. Shortly afterwards 
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helpless, Captain Blunt left her to the Srd and 5th Divisions, 
and with the other two went off to the southward to rejoin 
the Commodore. At nine they were together again, and 
reforming cruising order Commodore Tyrwhitt held on to 
the westward according to plan. 

Up till this time they had seen nothing of either the 
battle cruisers or the light cruisers. Admiral Beatty had 
already reached his supporting position, fifty miles about 
west-north-west from Heligoland, and there, awaiting a call, 
he was marking time with successive eight point turns at good 
speed, so as to avoid submarine attack. At 8.30 Commodore 
Goodenough had also reached his final position west-south- 
west of Heligoland. His ships were not all in company, for 
at 8.10, having received a delayed signal from Commodore 
Tyrwhitt that he was engaged, he had detached the Notting- 
ham and Lowestoft to assist Ixim. They were soon chasing 
a destroyer* to the eastward, which they quickly lost in the 
mist, but as they ran down abreast of Heligoland other boats 
appear to have been chased in various directions, and at 
8.60, when they had passed the island, they saw more 
destroyers to the south-west and gave chase in that direction. 
These must also have been German ; for when, twenty minutes 
later (9.10), having apparently lost them, the two cruisers 
tm’Ued north-west, they almost iimnediately saw and passed 
the reunited British flotillas steering to the westward. 

Elsewhere the situation was in considerable confusion. 
When the action began Commodore Keyes, in the Lurcher, 
was still unaware that the northern force was present, and 
having searched for submarines in the waters over which the 
Invincible and New Zealand were to pass, according to the 
original plan of operations, he was making to the eastwards 
towards the sound of the guns. In doing so he was aware of 
two four-funnelled cruisers looming out of the mist. They 

four other enemy ships appeared, but could not be made out distinctly. 

‘ V 187 ’ in face of tins superior force attempted to get away to Heligo- 
land, but found hor course intercepted by four more torpedo boat 
destroyera which appeared. These opened lire at close range on ‘ V 187.’ 

The towedo boat now tried by alteiong course to get past the enemy, 
but found an enemy cruiser in her way, which also oponod a sharp fire 
on her at short range. Surrounded on all sides by superior onomy 
foroes, the Oommajuder of the ‘ V 187 ’ decided to turn upon Iho onomy 
pwsuets. The enemy destroyers were at first taken abadc by fins 
unexpected manosuvro, but tnen~ten of them besides the oruisor— 
opened a oonoentrated dostruotavo ilro on the German torpedo boai. 
She was heavily damaged. One gun after the other was put out of 
action, her Oommander wounded by a splinter. Bit after hit found her, 
The riiip was completely eovered in smoke and steam; a great part 
of the crew was dead ; ‘ v 187 ’ could only move at slow speed.” 
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were difficult to make out, and in all probability were the 
Nottingham and Lowestoft, which had just been detached. 
At all events they were steering the same course, but Com- 
modore Keyes, having no reason to suppose any British 
cruisers of the class were in the vicinity, signalled to the 
Invincible that he was in touch with two of the enemy and 
proceeded to shadow them. 

At 8.16 — ^that is, just after the Nottingham and Lowestoft 
had parted company — Commodore Goodenough took in the 
signm, and decided to go to the Lurcher’s assistance. He 
was just approaching the final position from which he was 
to sweep seawards in conformity with the general movement. 
At 8.80 he turned to the westward, but not finding her, 
at 8.53 he altered to the northward. The movement quickly 
brought him in sight of the Lurcher, but the result was only 
to increase the confusion. For Commodore Keyes now 
thought he was in the presence of four enemy cruisers instead 
of two, and he held away about north by west towards the 
position where the battle cruisers were marking time. Our 
own ships followed, and he signalled to the Invindble that he 
was being chased by four cruisers and was trying to lead them 
on to her. 

It was not, however, for long that Commodore Goodenough 
followed the false lead. Something was evidently wrong, and 
at 0.5 he turned to the westerly course laid down by the pro- 
gramme which he now knew the flotillas were taking. Un- 
fortunately this led to further confusion, for it soon brought 
him upon the outer line of our submarines, of whose position 
he was still unaware. A little before 9.80 he came upon E 6 
(Lieutenant-Commander C. P. Talbot) and made a prompt 
attempt to ram her. So close and quick was he that the 
submarine only escaped by diving under the flagship, but, 
thanks to Lieutenant-Commander Talbot’s sldlful handling, 
no harm was done, nor did he, being uncertain of his assailant’s 
nationality, malce any attempt to attack. Commodore 
Goodenough now continued his westerly course, while the 
Nottingham and Lowestoft, having quite lost touch, proceeded 
at 0,80 about north-north-west towards where they knew the 
battle cruisers were marking time. But, in fact, Admiral 
Beatty was just moving from his first position, for having 
ascertained that the seaward drive had begun, he, too, held 
away W. J S. (mag.) and signalled his intention to the three 
Commodores, but as the Nottingham and Lowestoft did not 
get the signal they held on as they were and were thrown out 
for the rest of the day. 

To complete the confusion, at about a quarter to ten the 
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other submarine leader, Piredrahe, passed to the Arethusa the 
Lurcher's signal that she was being chased. Commodore 
Tyrwluti immediately stopped his westei'ly course and turned 
back eastward with lus destroyers to go to her assistance. 
Almost at once they had sight of a three-fimnelled enemy 
cruiser, which was probably the Stetlin again. She was 
chased, but quickly disappeared in the mist. Then about 
]0.0 appeared the 3rd and 5th Divisions of the Fearless's 
flotilla coming back from finishing V 187. The Commodore 
now broke off the chase, and fearing he was getting too close 
to Heligoland, turired back 16 points to the westward. No 
enemy was in sight, and it seemed a good chance of doing 
some repairs to the Arethusa, whose speed had been dro2)ping 
more and more owing to the injurie.s she had received from the 
Stettin and Frauenlob. Accordingly at 10.20, leaving his own 
flotilla to carry on to the westward, under Commander 
Dutton of the Lookout at 10 knots, he closed the Fearless and 
signalled to her and the 1st Flotilla to stop engines. 

He was now able to get the story of the last hours of 
the German flotilla leader. Thev had been unexpectedly 
full of incident, and had afforded the first evidence of a spirit 
in our enemy for which we were little prepared. As we 
have seen, it was at 8.60 that the Fearless had left her two 
divisions to finish with the helpless destroyer, and after they 
had passed firing into her at 600 yards, with every shot 
telling, she was seen to be badly down by the bows and 
apparently sinking. Our destroyers then stopped and sent 
away boats to rescue her crew. No flag of tmee was flown, 
though the enemy’s colours were still flying, and the enemy’s 
idea seems to have been that our object was to boai’d and 
captm’e. The Germans had no intention that their gallant 
defence should have so tame an end, and an oflxeer was seen 
to train and fire the after guns at the Goshawk, the leader of 
the 5th Division, which was only 200 yaa’ds away. The shot 
hit her in the ward-room, and it was clearly necessary to 
destroy the gun before the work of rescue could proceed. 
Fire was reopened and with such immediate effect that at 
9,10 V 187 went down. The boats then closed to pick up 
survivOTs, but scarcely had they started when a cruiser of the 
“Stettin “ class appeared out of the mist and began a heavy 
fire. She was probably the Stettin herself, who, after the 
Fearless had left chasing her, would seem to have come on 
again, and followed up our westerly sweep. With the best 
wl in the world it was impossible to continue the work of 
mercy. Yet all that was possible was done. With our men 
there was nothing but admiration for the gallant fight the 
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enemy had made, and we had yet to leam that gallantry 
could exist without a spark of chivalry. It was beyond our 
officers to leave to their fate the wounded that were already 
in the boats and the men still struggling in the water. Our 
people were, therefore, taken on board and the boats left for 
the enemy. Two officers, including the Commodore and 
twenty-six men, were kept as prisoners, and with them our 
destroyers made off. In one case only had it been found 
impossible to pick up our own men. The Defender, rear 
boat of the 8rd Division, had drifted away from her two 
boats and was under such heavy fire that her commanding 
officer thought it his duty to save his ship and leave his boats 
to shift for themselves. 

To all appearance they were irretrievably lost, and but 
for one man’s gallantry and resource they would have been. 
Lieutenant-Commander Leir of the submarme E I had been 
watching the whole affair tlirough his periscope. Having 
seen the cruiser coming up he had made a bold attempt to 
torpedo her, but she apparently detected the nisb of air, and 
by a sudden change of course straight for the submarine she 
just avoided the torpedo. El then dived to avoid being 
rammed, and about 9.30, when all seemed quiet, came to the 
surface again. The cruiser was nowhere to be seen, but the 
boats were still there and she closed them. They were 
full of badly-wounded Germans, and our men had done their 
best to tend them by stripping to their trousers and tearing 
up the rest of their clothes for bandages. There were also 
two officers and eight men unwounded. To leave men who 
had fought so well to their fate was impossible, even in 
face of what the cruiser had done. So what Lieutenant- 
Commander Leir decided to do, besides taking on board 
the Defen^''s men, whom he had so miraculously rescued, 
was to lake one officer, and two men prisoners, “as a 
sample,” so he said, and leave the rest to look i^ter the 
wounded. Then, having seen they had water and biscuits 
enough and a compass, and mven them the course for Heligo- 
land, at 10.10 he made off for the sound of guns in the 
south-wesl. 

It was just at this time, as we have seen, that the re- 
concentration of the flotillas was completed by the 8rd and 
5th Divisions of the 1st PlotiUa rejoinmg the Fearless. By 
this time dso the mystery of the Lurcher and her phantom 
chasing ships had been deared up. About 10.0, as the general 
movement seaward had brought the Light Cruiser Squadron 
into a clearer atmosphere, she- had so mudi doubt as to 
whether she was really in the presence of enemy ships that 
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she ventured to make the challenge. It was answered, and 
the mistake was soon explained. The explanations, however, 
could only increase the anxiety of both Commodores, for 
though Commodore Keyes now knew that the Light Cruiser 
Squadron was taking part, his submarines did not Icnow. 
They would now be moving westwards; it was impossible 
to warn them of the misunderstanding, and Commodore 
Goodenough signalled to the Admiral that he considered it 
best to retire out of the danger area. So the westex'ly 
movement continued, with the battle cruisers conforming 
to the northward, till 10.20, when Admiral Beatty again 
began to mark time, about eighteen miles S. 76° W. of his 
last position, and Commodore Goodenough signalled to his 
two stray ships, the Nottingham and Lowestoft, to join the 
battle cruisers. 

The second phase of the operations was now at an end, 
and, indeed, it might have seemed that the whole affair 
was over with disappointing results. But, in fact, it was 
only a pause before the last and most productive phase 
began. 

When Admiral Beatty received Commodore Goodenough’s 
signal explaining how the confusion, which had hitherto 
hampered operations, had arisen, and suggesting a retirement 
to get clear of our submarines, he replied by directing him 
not to get too far south, but to keep well to the northward of 
the flotillas. At 10.80, therefore, the light cruisers, which, 
having carried on with the outward sweep were now some 
thirty miles to the westward of the Arellmsa, turned north. 
About the same time the Arethnsa had managed to get all 
her gmis, except two 4", into working order again, and was 
once more ready for action. But as Commodore Tyrwhitt 
feared that if he searched in the direction from which he had 
come, he would bo getting too near Heligoland, he signalled 
(10.87) for a westerly course (N. 76° W. mag.), hoping it 
would bring him into touch with the light cruisers. Mean- 
while, as his cidppled ship could only do 10 knots, he directed 
the Fearless to keep him in sight. The wisdom of the pre- 
caution was quickly apparent. They had been little more 
than ten minutes on the westerly course when (10,56) a large 
four-funnelled cruiser of the “ Breslau ” class was seen to the 
south-east coming up on a northerly course. Tliis ship 
appears to have been the Stralsund. She at once opened an 
accurate Are on Hie Commodore, and in view of the crippled 
condition oifih&Afelhisa, his position was obviously critical — 
so critical, indeed, that he had to request the Fearless to 
deliver a torpedo attack. Before doing so. Captain Blunt 
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ordered all destroyers that were short of ammunition to carry 
on homewards. Not a single ship appears to have accepted 
the invitation. The whole flotilla turned with him upon 
the enemy as she held to the northward, and in face of the 
overwhelming force she quickly sheered off.^ 

The Commodore did not follow. Scenting a snare to 
entice his ships towards Heligoland, he promptly negatived 
the chase, and being anxious for the retirement to continue 
without further interruption, particularly as the Goshawk, 
leader of the 5th Division, had been somewhat badly hit 
in the action with V 187, he signalled to carry on to the 
westward. Meanwhile the 8rd Flotilla, in pursuance of the 
original signal (10.20), had also been retiring westward, but 
at the first sound of the guns they tmnied 16 points towards 
the fight. In a few minutes, however, the 1st Flotilla were 
seen to the eastward, and Commander Dutton of the Look- 
out, who was in charge, returned again to his westerly course. 
At the same time the Fearless, in response to the Commo- 
dore’s signal, was just turning back to rejoin him when a 
thrce-funnclled cruiser appeared to the eastward. It was 
the Stettin once more, and she began to engage at once. 
In a moment the Fearless was round again; the Arethma 
turned with her and another sharp action began, this time 
between the cruisers only. The flotillas were not at first 
permitted to take part. The Arethusa and Fearless could 
still be heard in hot action, the sound of the guns was irre- 
sistible, and at 11.15 Commander Dutton once more turned 
his flotilla back east-south-cast. Five minutes later the 
Acheron, who was leading the 1st Division, -having just 
taken in a signal from the Fearless to attack with torpedo, 
turned to the south-eastward and made for the position 
where she had last seen the Arethusa and Fearless. 

Almost at the same time the rest of the 1st Flotilla, 
had sight of another enemy cruiser with three funnels. The 

^ A German officer, Bubsoquently token prieoner, stated the fonr-funnelled 
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new-comer was undoubtedly the Mains.^ At 10 a.m. she 
had been seen by our submarine, D 2, which was stationed 
off the Western Ems, coming out of the estuary and then 
making at high speed to the eastward. According to prisoners 
she had been lying ab Borkum when the action began. She 
then put to sea and was hastening towards Heligoland when, 
on receipt of an order to go to the assistance of the Stralsiind, 
she turned north-eastward, and thus ran up to our destroyers 
as they were retiring westward. When the 1st Flotilla 
sighted her she was to the west-south-west on their port bow 
and heading northerly across their course.® The Ariel, who 
was leading the 2nd Division, at once s^vung round to the 
northward to get into position for attacking her; the 8rd 
and 5th Divisions followed in line-ahead, and all three 
divisions continued their action to the northward with the 
Maim at long range till in about twenty minutes they were 
surprised to see her suddenly tmm back 16 points. The fact 
was, as they quickly perceived, she had been headed off by 
Commodore Goodenough, who at that moment appcai’ed from 
the northward with the four light cruisers that he had kept 
with him in line-abreast and had opened fire on her, The 
6th Division at once turned back on a parallel course to the 
enemy, while the otlrer two divisions made to cross her wake 
towards our own cruisers. 

The explanation of Commodore Goodenough’s opportune 
appearance was this. All the time the 1st Flotilla had been 
engaged -with the Maim, Commodore Tyrwhitt, after driving 
off the Stettin, had been in hot action with the Siralsund. 
At 11.30 she had reappeared from the northward, and so 
severe and well-directed was her fire that, although the 
Areihwa was not hit, seeing how badly crippled she was her 
position was again so critical that he ordered his destroyers 
to attack with torp)edoes, and sent an urgent siraal to 
Admiral Beatty asking for assistance. Till 10.46 he had 
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been marking time again, some fifty miles away to the 
west-north-westward, but then having sighted the light 
cruisers coming north he had begun to move to the eastward 
to close them. Almost immediately, however, his movement 
was checked by an alarm of a submarine. It was apparently 
false, but caused the squadron to scatter. But at 11.15 
while he was re-forming and before he got the Arethusd^s 
call for help, he had ordered Commodore Goodenough to 
detach two light cruisers to Commodore Tyrwhitt’s assist- 
ance, and they, not having Ms position correctly, went off 
east by south where the sound of the guns seemed to come 
from. Ten minutes later the Aretktisa’s urgent call got 
through. 

What was Admiral Beatty to do ? He was now leading 
the battle cruisers on a course about S. 80“ W., and all he 
knew went to show the situation of the flotillas was extremely 
critical. Commodore Tyrwhitt’s message spoke of a large 
cruisei', for in the bad light the four-funnelled Stralsund had 
been taken for something mudb, more formidable than she was. 
The Admiral, moreover, had to consider that fighting had been 
going on for nearly four hours, and that since 8.0 a.m., when the 
outward sweep was to begin, it seemed only to have advanced 
about ten miles. The flotillas were consequ^tly danger- 
ously near two of the enemy bases — the Jade in their rear, 
and the Ems on their port bow. He calculated, therefore, 
that the Germans woidd have had time enough to be getting 
a powerful force to sea in order to deal a retaliatory blow, 
and the Commodore’s signal that he was engaged with a large 
cruiser looked as if they were actually doing so. In these 
circumstances there was obvious danger of the light cruisers 
being outmatched unless support reached them in time. 
But to be effective the support must be overwhelming and 
brought to bear with the utmost speed. The battle cruisers 
alone could give what was wanted, but, on the other hand, 
the risk of taking them in would be great. Not only did he 
believe enemy submarines were in action, but our own were 
also operating in the area, nor could the contingency of his 
meeting a battle squadron be ignored. Seeing how the mist 
was thickening to the eastward the risks were certainly great. 
With due deliberation they were calculated, but all together 
they were not found to outweigh the duty of rescuing the 
flotillas. The still air, which caused the mist to hang, gave 
also so glassy a sea that submarines could eeisily be seen in 
time for his high speed to enable him to avoid them, nor was 
it very likdy a superior battle squadron could be on the spot 
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in time if he made his swoop immediately and at his utmost 
speed. So, at 11.80, as the third call from the Arethusa 
came in, the Admiral’s mind was made up. Commodore 
Goodenough was ordered to take all he had, and the Admiral 
himself led away castwai’d at full speed to cover the forty odd 
miles which lay between him and the position Commodore 
Tyi'whitt had given {54i° N. 7“ E.). 

The bold and well-judged decision Avas taken at the last 
possible moment. The 8ra Flotilla which had been ordered 
to close the Commodore at 11.25, when the Stettin had been 
driven off, was just re-forming cruising order on the Arethusa 
when salvos began to fall amongst the destroyers from an 
unseen ship to the northward, which in a few minutes, as 
we have seen, proved to be the Stralsund. The Arethusa 
and Fearless opened a hot fire, and at the same time the 
Acheron's division, which was coming down south-east in re- 
sponse to the Fearless's signal to attack the Stettin with 
torpedo, sighted the Stralsund and attacked her. _ To avoid 
her the Shalsund turned to north-westward. This was the 
moment when the Commodore, feeling himself outmatched 
by the heavier enemy, had ordered his destroyers to attack 
with torpedoes. All four divisions sped off to obey, and 
the two leading divisions, going away to the north-westward, 
soon found the enemy and engaged her. Several torpedoes 
were fired, none of which hit, but they had the effect of 
forcing the German to turn away and disappear. Mean- 
while, the 3rd and 4th Divisions, being to the southward of 
the Commodore, could not see the cmiser, and after an 
attempt to locate her, which brought them in touch with 
the Acheron's division, they rejoined the Avdhusa and 
Fearless. The other two divisions also carac back, and 
all were resuming the westward course in cruising order, 
when suddenly, shortly after noon, a threc-fimnclled cruiser 
loomed up ahead.^ 

It was the Maims, still riuming to the southward from the 
fire of our light cruisers. They were coming doAvn on her 
starboard quarter at full speed, continually reducing the 
range, and she had no choice but to run on to the southward 
to cross Commodore Tyrwhitt’s bows. The Fearless, which 
was to the north of the Arethusa, turned promptly on the 
opposite course to the enemy and engaged her. She also 
m-ed a torpedo which failed, through gyroscope trouble, and 
she had to manoeuvre to avoid it. She then turned to assist 
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the Aretlmsa, who had altered a little to starboard to bring 
her guns Lo bear. Commodore Tyrwhitt was again in hot 
action at 5,000 yards, and not knowing that our light cruisers 
were close on the Mainz^s heels, had signalled the five divisions 
of destroyers that were in company to attack her. The 1st 
Division of the 1st Flotilla and the 1st and 2nd of the 8rd 
Flotilla, which were to the northward of the Arethusa, formed 
line-ahead and swimg to starboaa'd on the opposite course of the 
Mainz, the other two being to the southward held on to tlie 
westward, and upon the 4th Division, which was outermost, 
the Mainz turned all her energy as she came down. Her fire 
was extraordinarily well-aimed and calibrated, and just after 
the Laurel had fired her two torpedoes and was turning away 
the fourth salvo hit her badly. Besides other damage, the 
lyddite in the after ready racks detonated, put the after gun 
and its crew out of action, and so damaged the after funnel 
that she was lost to view in a smother of smoke. She was 
thus able to limp aw^ as fast as her crippled engines and 
boilers would allow. To some extent the smoke also hid her 
next astern — ^the lAheriy—hxA she, too, as she turned away 
was hit forward. Her mast was brought down, and her 
captain, Lieutenant-Commander Nigel Bajttelot, Mlled. 
Still, she carried on under Lieutenant Horan, and continued 
to fire till the Mainz was lost in the mist. The Lysander 
(Commander H. F. H. Wakefield), which came next, had 
better luck, for the salvo aimed at her as she turned missed, 
and she proceeded to attack another cruiser which had 
just come in sight to the northward, which seems to have 
been the Stettin. Last came the Laertes, and she received 
her salvo with such precision that every shell hit her, 
and though her casualties were only two killed and six 
wounded, she was brought to a standstill witli no water in 
her boilers. 

So the Mainz brilliantly repulsed the torpedo attack, but 
by this time, under the cross fire of the light cruisers and 
the flotilla and its leaders, she herself had suffered severely. 
She was on fire fore and aft, but was still gamely in action. 
For Commodore Tyrwhitt the situation seenied still critical. 
It was clear a concentration of German cruisers was taking 
place to north of him. The Stralsund had returned to the 
attack, for the Arethusa had caught a glimpse of her through 
a break in the mist, and given her a salvo. The Fearless, as 
she ran down across the Arethusa' s wake to assist the shattered 
4th Division, had become engaged with two other cruisers, 
the Stettin and her sister, the Koln, and coming up astern of 
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them was a fourth cruiser, the Ariadne.^ But the anxiety 
was soon at an end. As the Fearless ran on she was again 
able to engage the Maims and draw her fire, so that when the 
destroyers of the 3rd Division delivered their attack not 
a shot seems to have been fired on them. When the 4th 
Division attacked she had turned to the eastward, but so hot 
was her reception tliai she now turned Ijaek to the westward. 
This change, of course, prevented all the boats of the 3rd 
Division attacking with torpedo, but the Lydiard was credited 
with one fairly home. Possibly a second reached her as 
well, but in any case her hour had struck. Her turn to the 
westward brought her within decisive range of the light 
cruisers, and by the time the torpedo attack was over she had 
stopped and was practically silenced. 

Still, where she lay at her last gasp, after the unequal 
action which she had maintained with so much skill and spirit, 
there still was apprehension that the tables might be turned 
by her consorts to the northward, who, as yet, had given her 
no effective support. Just as she was stopping, indeed, it 
looked as if this was to be the end. Four cruisers appeared 
out of the rnist, coming down from the norUiward m line- 
abreast at high speed. There was a moment of ^ute sus- 
pense, and then it was clear they were not her friends. It 
was Commodore Goodenough -with his four cruisers coming 
down from the northward at high speed. 

As soon as Commodore Tyrwhitt recognised them he 
signaled “ cease fire,” and calling his destroyers to re-form 
cruising order, he left the Maims to Commodore Goodenough 
and resumed the retirement westward. But the danger was 
not yet over. As in obedience to the Arclhusa’s signal the 
uninjured divisions were closing her to re-form, sfdvoes began 
to Ml near them from the northwoi'd. In that direction 
they could now make out dimly two enemy cruisers — one 
seemed to be the Kdln, flying the flag of the German Flotilla 
Admiral, and the o^er, some way astern of her, the Sfetfin. 
It was obviously within their power to turn the fortunes of 
the day, and the situation was extremely critical, when 
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another surprise broke into it. Suddenly, out of the haze 
to the westward, the shadowy form of a very large cruiser 
loomed up coming on at high speed. There was another 
moment of breathless anxiety, and then she was seen to be 
the lAon. Nor was she alone. Astern of her appeared one 
by one the other four battle cruisers with the 2nd and 
3rd Divisions of the 1st Flotilla, who, after their attack on 
the Maim, had met and joined the squadron.^ 

So Admiral Beatty reaped the fruit of his difficult decision. 
Having taken it he had held on after the light cruisers, until, 
just when they turned to close the beaten Mainz and finish 
her, there was a burst of firing away to the eastward, and 
he promptly steered for it. What he heard was the Koln 
and Stetlin firing on the Fearless and the destroyers she had 
collected {Lysander and 6th Division of the 1st Flotilla). 
Having passed astern of the Arelhusa to the rescue of the 
shattered division of the 3rd Flotilla, she was away to the 
eastward when the Koln and Slettin appeared. She was 
still engaging them with her utmost energy to di'aw the fire 
from the Arethusa and the destroyers she was tryiag to rescue. 
Bold as was her action she was too much overmatched for 
the furious struggle to last long. But in a few minutes the 
tables were turned. Suddenly she saw her leading antagonist 
turn back sharply to the eastward and make off. In another 
minute she had sight of the Li<m and knew that it was Admiral 
Beatty rushing in from the westward who had headed off 
the enemy. The Stettin probably also got the alarm and 
broke back, for she, too, disappeared, and the Fearless, 
seeing how completely the Admiral had the situation in hand, 
could turn away and resume her work of rescue. 

Prompt as had been the action of the German Admiral, 
it was too late. Admiral Beatty had the speed of him and 
was in position to cut him off from Heligoland. As he over- 
hauled the doomed sliip he altered a little to port to reduce 
the range and in two or three minutes, imder the stoim of 
fire, the Gcnnan flagship was a blazing cripple, limping off 
to the north-eastward in an effort to open out the range. 
She did, in fact, get a respite. For at this supreme moment 
(12.56) another cruiser took shape in the mist steering 
eastward directly ahead of the lAon. From the Arethusa 
Admiral Beatty had learned there was a second enemy near; 
she could not be allowed to get away, nor was it possible to 
detach ships in chase. Seeing how dose they were to the 
enemy’s bases and that a battle fleet might be met with at 
any moment, it was necessary to keep the squadron together. 

I'leePi ’i. Ph 6 to l.'iO. 
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All five battle cruisers, therefore, held on to the eastward. 
But the ship ahead of them was not, in fact, the Stettin. 
That ship was out of sight somewhere to the northward 
and eastward and so got clear away. The new arrival was 
the little Adriadne, and for her, as for the Koln, there was 
no possibility of escape.^ Though she was running at high 
speed across the bows of the Lion, and thus continuafly 
altering the range, the shooting was too good for her. In 
ten minutes she was a mass of flames, with a heavy list, and 
was obviously sinking. So Admhal Beatty left her, for the 
destroyers had reported floating mines to the easLwai’d, and 
the work for which he had risked his ships was done. At 
1.10, therefore, half an hour after his first shot was fired, he 
made the general signal “ Retire.” 

Before, however, he himself led the battle cruisers back 
to the westward he circled to port to get back to the spot 
where he had been obliged to leave the crippled Koln. About 
1.2S the mist suddenly cleared and he had her in sight again 
crawling away to south-eastwards with her colours still 
flying. There was nothing, therefore, to do but finish the 
work, and the Lion leading round to port across her wake 
opened fire. The second salvo got home and only one more 
was needed. At 1.86, ten minutes after she had been found, 
she suddenly sank. Every effort was made to rescue the 
survivors of her gallant fight. Admiral Beatty immediately 
ordered his four attached destroyers to the spot. But all 
was in vain; the only trace of ha’ they could find was a 
single stoker. The Flotilla Admiral and his whole comple- 
ment of 880 hod perished. 

Even with the Mainz the work of rescue was difficult 
and hazardous. In a few minutes, after the light cruisers 
opened fire on her, she was reduced to a shapeless wj’eck, and 
at 12.60 she was observed to strike. There was nothing but 
admiration for the splendid fight she had made, and Com- 
modore Keyes, who had just come up, closed in with the 
Lurche)' and Firedralce to rescue the men that were jumping 
overboard. Commodoi’c Goodenough, though he made ou 
at once in the direction where the other enemy cruisers could 
he heard firing on our retiring flotillas, left the Liverpool 
behind to stand by, and she lowered three boats. Numbers 
of men were then picked up, but as Commodore Keyes’ two 

* The Ariadne had apparently oome ont of the Bight, for at 12.10 p.m. 
she waa seen by our Submarine SI 4 steammg to the weatward. Shortly 
before 1.0 this aubmarino eaw her ^aixt prooeedine eastward, ao that she 
must have turned book, probably on learning from the Kdh of the appioaoh 
of onr battle 0 pn‘anr«, 
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destroyers came near, it could be seen that the burning decks 
were crowded with wounded. At great risk, therefore, he 
ordered the Lurcher to be laid alongside, and by the devoted 
exertions of his company had managed to remove all the 
survivors except two officers who refused to leave their ship, 
when at 1.8 the Mainz turned on her beam ends and went 
down so suddenly that the Lurcher narrowly escaped being 
smashed by her propellers. The two officers who had 
remained on board were subsequently picked up by the 
Liverpool, and in all, 348 officers and men out of a comple- 
ment of 380 were rescued. Amongst them were 60 wounded, 
many seriously, and of these several died of their wounds 
before they could be landed, while several others were found, 
as in the case of the Konigin Luise, to have been shot in the 
back by their own officers. At the same time, away in the 
naist to the eastward, the Ariadne, whom Admiral Beatty 
had left in flames, was also goin^ with nothing near to help. 
With her were lost her captain, two other officers and 
seventy men killed, and an unknown number of wounded. 
Later on the few survivors of her crew were picked up by 
the Von der Tann, which possibly, with other battle cruisers, 
had come out to justify the risk Admiral Beatty took, but too 
late to save the situation. 

Our own losses were exceptionally light. The Areihusa 
alone had suffered at all severely and was eventually towed 
in by the Hogue. Her losses were Lieutenant Westmacott 
and ten men killed, and one officer and sixteen men wounded. 
That they were comparatively so light after the punishment 
she had received was recognised as being due to her armour, 
and the first trial of the new type in action was held fully 
to justify its design. In the destroyers the losses were 
almost negligible, except for what the 4th Division of the 
Srd Flotilla had suffered, and the total casualties for all ships 
engaged did not exceed thirty-five killed and about forty 
wounded. Moreover, every dei^oyer came in, two only being 
at all badly damaged. The oiemy, on the other hand, had 
lost three light cruisers, Kolii, Mainz and Ariadne, and one 
destroyer, and in killed, wounded and prisoners their losses 
must have been well over 1,000, including the Flotilla Admiral 
and Destroyer Commodore.^ In the end, of course, thanks to 
Admiral Beatty’s movement, we had been in overwhelming 
force, but it was not so in the earlier stages of the affair. 
Till our light cruisers came up the Germans had a decisive 
superiority in that type of ship, but it was neutralised, 

^ frauetdob, 60 j 7 J8V, 60; Mains, 380; Koln, 380; Ariadne, 376. 
Total, 1,136, besides losses in otlwr oruisers and torpedo craft. 
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apparently, by the loose and ill-concerted manner in which 
they were handled. As it was, however, the Arethusa was 
twice engaged with two antagonists, and was only saved by 
the power of her 6" guns, the timely support of the Fearless, 
and the devoted covering attacks of the destroyers. Seeing, 
then, how our plan was confused by the unlucky wireless 
message that did not get through, and how the intended 
surprise was disconcerted by counter action on the part of 
the enemy, the day undoubtedly reflects high credit on all 
concerned. It should live as a fine example of making good 
a tangled situation, which but for the decision and resource- 
fulness displayed on the spur of the moment might well have 
been very far from the enheartening success which the 
moment so sorely needed. 

The moral effect upon the enemy can be measured with 
less certainty, but in the opinion of the most competent 
judges at the time it was at least as important as the material 
loss they suffered. It can scarcely be doubted that at a 
time when the Germans were methodically fostering the 
spirit of their untried Navy by ridiculing the inactivity of 
the Grand Fleet and nursing a belief that it dared not operate 
in the North Sea, the sudden appearance of part of it off 
the Bight must have been very disconcerting. In gauging 
the extent of the success, therefore, its deterrent effect must 
not be forgotten, and to its credit, at least in pait, must be 
placed the continued disinclination the enemy displayed to 
venture his sliips beyond his base defences. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TllE EVACUATION OF OSTEND AND CHANGE OF THE AEMY BASE 

TO ST. NAZAIEE ’■ 

The immediate result of the Heligoland action was that 
Ostend was rendered safe for the landing of the Belgian 
troops that were to come from Havre, and Admiral Bethell 
could maintain his supporting position with less fear of 
torpedo attack. Nevertheless, as we have seen, the situation 
at Ostend was for technical reasons very unfavourable. It 
was not only that the height of the sand dunes obscured the 
field of fire inland, but should an attack render a sudden 
evacuation necessary, the large civil population would seriously 
restrict operations for covering the withdrawal of the landing 
force. These objections to Ostend as a m€d~d,4m'e led to a 
proposal for using Zeebrugge instead, its superior advan- 
tages were concurred in by the Erench as well as by both 
Admiral Bethell and General Aston. The civil population 
-was small, the quay accommodation better, and the difficulty 
of ship co-operation could be got over by the monitors 
entering the Bruges Canal. 

The adoption of Zeebrugge, however, had not been decided 
when, in the forenoon of August 80, the first echelon of 
4,000 Bdgians began to arrive. By 2.80 p.m. they had all 
been landed and were at once railed up country as pre- 
arranged, wliile our Marines continued to do their best to 
hold the S^-mile perimeter of Ostend, Meanwhile, another 
suggestion had come from the French, which was that Dunkirk 
should be used, as being much the best port of the three. 
Not only were its harbour facilities excellent, but with its 
well-designed land defences, its schemes for a protective 
inundation and its garrison of 20,000 men, it was practically 
secure against any force the enemy was likely to have available 
for its reduction. The only objection was that its greater 
distance from Antwerp made co-operation with the Belgian 
Field Army less easy. Still, the alternative might have b^ecu 
adopted, but that the developments in the main theatre 
brought the whole conception of a thrust from the sea to an 
^ See Map p. 126, aud Map 8 in case. 
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end. The work it had been designed to do had been effected 
by General Sordet and a French cavalry corps operating 
on the British left towards Cambrai. The effect had been 
to reduce the strain on our over-burdened Expeditionary 
Force ; at Le Gateau on August 26, in a hard-fought action, 
General Smith-Dorrien had been able to check the German 
rush, and in the next two days had outstripped the pursuit. 
By the 29th the whole of Sir John French’s aimy had gained 
a position behind the Oise and was able to complete the re- 
organisation which had been already in progress during its 
march. On either flank its new line was prolonged by fresh 
French troops from the South, but the position was still not 
what was required, and after a visit by General Joffre to the 
British Headquarters it was decided, for strategical reasons, 
to fall back to the Marne. 

It was a movement in which the French staked their own 
subtle strategical conceptions against the enveloping rush 
that characterised those of the enemy. They were untried, 
to some extent hazardous, and might well fail. Failure 
would mean to Sir John French the loss of his main supply 
line from Havre ; and in any case it was endangered, for he 
had been drawn away from Amiens and the Germans had 
appeared there. The line was thus already menaced, and the 
question of a shift of base further to the westward, which had 
been raised as early as August 2(1, became insistent. On that 
day, pending a decision, all movements of stores and troops to 
Boulogne and Havre had been stopped, and our Government 
were discussing with the French the propriety of a shift to 
Cherbourg and Caen. The situation was still too obscure 
for a definite decision to be arrived at, and, though the War 
Office ashed for six transports to be kept at Havre in readiness 
to evacuate it, stores and reinforcements continued to be 
directed there; but so uncertain was the outlook that the 
stores were not allowed to be disembarked. Boulogne, 
however, was definitely ordered to be cleared and closed down. 
For two or three days longer the imccrtainty continued, with 
increasing strain on the Admiralty as transports were held 
up at Havre and the port became more and more congested. 
But the situation ashore was deteriorating too rapidly for 
the matter to remain open for long, and by August 29 it was 
clear that if the Expeditionary Force continued to rely on 
its origmal base it would have to face the possibility of a 
great disaster. To shift a main line of supply, even for a 
victorious army, is always a serious step. It is doubly serious 
on the top of an, exhausting retreat, with heavy losses to 
replace, and above all when the army is based upon the sea. 
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and the change means shifting the base from narrow to open 
waters. Yet this is what a change entailed. In the Channel 
there was no port now, not even Cherbourg, which would give 
a new line that was reasonably secure, and nothing would 
serve but a port on the west coast. Great as were the 
dilRculties, by August 29 it was clear they must be faced. 
On that day Sir John French had decided that an immediate 
shift had become imperative, and that a new base must be 
established at St. Nazaire at the mouth of the Loire. 

The Admiralty thus found tliemsclvcs suddenly confronted 
with a new and difficult task, which involved a wide change in 
their dispositions for protecting the Army’s communications. 
Had it been merely a question of safeguarding the line of 
supply the necessary redistribution would have been com- 
plicated enough, but it was more. The transportation of the 
Expeditionf^ Force was not yet compete; this very week 
the Vlth Division was due to sail for France, and it was to 
St. Nazaire it had to go. The factors of the problem differed 
widely from those which they had hitherto successfully dealt 
with. It was no longer the comparatively simple task of 
protecting short routes within the Channd; the main sea- 
liucs would now run outside and roimd Ushant into the 
Bay of Biscay. The patrol of this route, for reasons which 
will appear directly, was difficult, and for a force to cover it 
there was nothing to draw upon except the Chamiel Fleet. 
Obviously, therefore, its strength could not be spent on such 
a subsidiary object as the occupation of Ostend, which, how- 
ever desirable, had now lost its primary importance. 

Of this there could be no doiibt, for it had been found that 
the 10,000 Belgians, on whom ’the possibihty of effective 
operations from that point depended, were in such a state of 
exhaustion after the terrible experiences they had gone 
through, that they could not be fit for active service without 
a long rest. Accordingly, at midnight on August 80-81 
Admiral Bethell received a sudden order to re-embark the 
whole Marine Brigade at once. To enable him to carry out 
the order he asked that three Bacchantes might be sent him, 
and after some delay Admiral Campbell, who since the 
Heligoland action had been holding the Broad Fourteens 
with his squadron and a division of destroyers, was directed 
to come down with his cruisers to assist in the operation. 
At 4 a.m. on the 81st General Aston got the order and 
the work began at once. The force of well over 8,000 
men was distributed over an arc now extending to seven 
miles, with heavy weights of ammunition, tools and pro- 
visions, and some 200 tons of stores and equipment. There 
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was only one approach to the quay, and only one crane 
available. Yet, in spite of all difficulties, everything was on 
board Admiral Bethell’s ships by 6 p.in., b^ore he knew 
that Admiral Campbell was coming. Nor were the difficulties 
confined to the land; during the morning, in the height of 
the work, call signs were intercepted which indicated that the 
two German battleships, Ponimern and Brawischweig, were 
out, and it was for this reason that Admiral Bethell decided not 
to wait for his colleague, who might well be otherwise engaged. 
Nothing, however, came of the alarm, and by 8.80 p.m. the 
squadron was able to weigh and proceed, in detachments, 
to land the Marines at their respective home ports. 

Little as the Ostend enterprise had to show in material 
effect upon the campaign, its conduct was such as to give 
confidence for what the new force might achieve under 
more favourable conditions. In approving General Aston’s 
management of the affair, the Admiralty wrote : “ The whole 
opei'ation has been carried out in such a way as to be a credit 
to the Marine Corps. Considering the suddenness with which 
the Expedition was dispatched, and the impossibility of 
previous arrangements for Staff, etc., the promptitude with 
which the Brigade was embarked, landed, and re-embarked 
was highly creditable.” What effects had been produced 
were entirely moral. It is probable the Germans had no 
intention to enter Ostend, but the population could not know 
this. The Expedition found them depressed and even in- 
clined to panic, and it left them in good heart, amidst enthusi- 
astic farewells for men who seemed to have saved them from 
the fate of Louvain and Malines. It was at least some 
evidence that Britain did not mean to leave Belgium to her 
fate if by any possibility she could help it, and at this stage 
of the war, seeing what Belgium was suffering, this counted 
for not a little. 

The moment the evacuation was complete the work of 
shifting the base began. It was no light task, At Havre 
and Rouen, besides the various disembarkation staffs, there 
were, with reinforcements held up there, 18,000 officers and 
men and 1,300 horses, and amongst the vast quantities of stores 
that had accumulated in the two places there were no less 
than 60,000 tons of oil, about which the French Government, 
who on September 2 withdrew from Paris to Bordeaux, wore 
specially^ anxious. For the bulk of this our Admiralty had 
to provide tankers as well as transport for the troops and our 
own stores, and this was by no means the end of what they had 
to do for our ^ly, besides the transfer of our own Army’s 
base. The retirement town-rd®, the M'-Tne had left iaolatPid 
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the French troops at Dunkirk and in the northern depart- 
ments. With the Germans at Amiens, their withdrawal 
by land was too hazardous a risk, and it had to be done by 
sea. Of the troops at Dunkirk, so many as were not required 
for a garrison, the French were able to embark in their own 
transports, and to transfer them to Honfleur; but for the 
rest that lay out in the departments to the number of 25,000, 
mainly Territorials, the assistance of the Admiralty had to 
be sought. It was readily granted, and in due course all 
were embarked in British ships and landed at La Rochelle. 
Besides these, 2,000 Belgians at Havre, who had been found 
fit for service, were also carried with 2,000 horses to Ostend, 
and 10,000 French from Calais to Cherbourg; yet our 
Transport Department, as usual, was equal to the task. In 
about a fortnight after the word was given, Rouen and 
Havre, as well as Boulogne, were clear, and by September 16 
the la^ store-ships had reached La Rochelle and Bordeaux. 
In the final six days of the evacuation there had left Havre 
20,000 officers and men, 4,000 horses, and 60,000 tons of stores. 
Seeing how heavily the Admiralty was burdened in every 
other direction, it is a feat to be remembered. 

It was in this way— rather than by the landing at Ostend 
i — ^that the British Navy was able to talce a direct hand in 
that famous retreat that was destined to defeat the enemy’s 
long-prepared purpose. It was but a subsidiary service; 
but, met as the sudden call was with a scarcely credible 
promptitude and sufficiency, it affords one more example 
of the freedom of manoeuvre which a fleet may give to a 
Continental army by a firm hold on the coastwise lines of 
supply and passage. There had been nothing comparable 
to it since 1818 when Wellington, as suddenly and with as 
little notice, called on the Navy to shift his base from Lisbon 
to the difficult ports in the inmost recesses of the Bay of 
Bisc^— it was a tour de force carried out by the Admiralty 
and Lord Keith as promptly and smoothly as was the shift 
from Havre to St. Nazaire, and though almost forgotten in 
the glory of the Vittoria campaign to which it contributed 
so much, it was essential for that crowning victory, and 
deserves to be enshrined in national memory no less proudly 
than the similar feat of our own time. 

The service which, at Sir John French’s call, the fleet 
rendered to the common cause at the critical juncture is 
the more striking since it was done at the peril of the naval 
position. The denuding of the northeim coast of France 
immediately raised again the old anxiety for the safety of 
the ports on which our hold on the Channel so much depended. 
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Once more the Admiralty applied to Paris for a detailed 
account of the defences of Calais and Dunkirk. “ Those 
places,” they said, “ being of very great importance to our 
naval arrangements, -vve are anxious to form an exact impres- 
sion of Lheir military strength.” They were soon reassured. 
About Calais and Dunkirk the French had no anxiety, but 
Boulogne, being indefensible from the land side, was aban- 
doned as a military port, and all preparations were made for 
blocking it any moment when it might be threatened by the 
enemy. 

The anxiety of the Admiralty as to the inherent strength 
of the ports in the Dover Strait was natural, since the change 
in the line of supply for our army involved a gravitation of 
the Channel Fleet to the westward. The main protection 
of the new route, along which the Vlth Division was about 
to pass, must lie with the Western Patrol, but in order to 

E rovide it with cover and support. Admiral Burney, having 
een rejoined by Admiral Bethell’s squadron, moved his 
whole fleet to Portland on September 8. The Western 
Patrol, which it will be recalled was an Allied Squadron, was 
now under the command of Admiral Wemyss — ^this an’angc- 
ment having been made when on August 26 Admiral Rouyer, 
at the request of the Admiralty, had withdrawn his armoured 
cruisers so as to have them in readiness to support the Ostend 
diversion. The squadron that remained under the British 
Admiral was still a strong one for its purpose. Besides his 
own four light cruisers, Charybdis, Diana, Eclipse, Talbot, 
he had a French contingent of four armoured cruisers and 
three armed merchant cruisers, and with these he was carrying 
on the routine of the Patrol. But when the shift of base 
saddled him with the protection of the new route, it was clear 
he could not cover the whole ground. It was exposed not only 
to the unlocated German cruisers in the Atlantic, but also 
to the ships which had taken refuge in Spanish and Portuguese 
ports. As some of them were suspected of being armed, 
Admiral de Robeck had been doing his best to watch them, 
but his squadron was too much overweighted with com- 
merce protection and convoy work to do it effectively. By 
the original plan his function had been to guard the waters 
between Ushant and Finisterre. But later on his principal 
position had been shifted to the southward — on the trade 
route off the coast of Portugal.” Moreover, as must now be 
told, events were occurring which fully occupied his attention 
still further to the southward, and neither he nor Admiral 
Stoddart, to the south of him, could spare a ship. To add 
to the difficulty, within a week or so Admiral Wemyss would 
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have lo take his cruisers to the St, Lawrence to bring home 
the Canadian convoy, and about the same time the East 
Lancashire Territorial IDivision would be sailing for Alexandria. 

But for the French Atlantic Sguadron the problem would 
have been very difficult to solve; it was they who came to the 
rescue. On August 81, the day the decision to change the 
base was announced, Admiral Rouyer was requested to 
take charge of the Ushant-Finisterre route with his second 
division, and to keep the first at Cherbourg m readiness to 
move cast or west as might be required. 
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ft-ANS Kon OVKjaSEA ATTACK AND HAID OF THE 
KAmwn wiuiMiM oisR rmossB' 

Til 15 oansca which held the attention of Admiral dc Eobcck 
and Adinh'al Stoddart to the southward were due to influenees 
whit'h were beginning io make themselves felt all over the 
world. We have seen that by tlic middle of August both 
their squadrons had established a good grip on the stations 
assigned to them, so far at least as the coast of the Peninsula 
and the west <'on.st of Africa were concenicd. But no sooner 
was this aeeomplishcd than their commerce protection Pnne- 
tlons were disturbed from two sources. The first was the 
beginning of the Imperial Concentration— that is, the bringing 
home of live Imperial troops from abroad, which, unfortun* 
ately, the ojiening of the Continental campaign had rimdercd 
pressing and imperative; the .second was the commencement 
of our offensive opccatious against Germon oversea po.sscs- 
sious. At first sight it would appear that with so much on 
our linnds in I'hirope, operations in the latter category were 
]>renial.ure and unwise, as leniling to dissipate our military 
ibree. Hut the question had betm thoroughly gone into in all 
its asjieets, and dcei.siou.s taken ou well-eonsidered strategical 
grounds. 

Eor tlie study of what opera tiom might be undertaken 
a special Sub-Commitlee of the Committee of Imperial 
U(, ‘fence hail been appointed in the first days of the war 
to deal with oversea attack. It was coirmo.scd of repre- 
flonlativcH of the Admiralty, and the War, Foreign, Colonial 
and India Offices. In practice, howevex’, the naval clcmcnL 
was predominant, its President being Admiral Sir Henry 
Jackson, who Imd just vacated the office of Chief of the War 
Staff and had been nominated for the Mediterranean com- 
mand as successor to Admiral Milne. The Sub-Committee 
was closely associated with the War Staff, and its instnictions 
were to submit to the Cabinet proposals for combined expe- 
ditions which would produce a dennitc effect on the course 
of the war. 
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At the outset of its deliberations the Committee recognised 
the principle that no force must be dissipated on enterprises 
which would prejudice the Imperial concentration in the 
main theatre and the safety of the great trade routes, and 
further that all expeditions for the conquest of distant 
territory were faulty in conception unless and until we had 
established a working command of the sea in all quarters. 
This being so, no objective would be legitimate which could 
not be dealt with by local forces, and no such objective could 
have a definite effect on the course of the war unless it 
tended to confirm our hold upon sea communications. As 
long as the enterprises wer-e kept within these lines, so far 
from dissipating force, they would tend to assist and 
strengthen the main concentration of effort by keeping open 
the flow of trade and the Imperial lines of passage and 
communication. Unless this was done effectively a free 
concentration of effort in the main theatre was impossible. 

The objectives within these limitations were not far to seek. 
They must all be naval, and of these the most important 
were the enemy’s foreign bases and centres of intelligence. 
Long experience had shown that until such positions were 
in our hands the task of clearing the seas of hostile commerce 
destroyers must be precarious and indefinitely prolonged. 
The governing principle, therefore, on which the Committee 
set out, was that all operations were to be regarded primarily 
as designed for the defoice of our maritime communications 
and not for territorial conquest. The single object was to 
deprive the enemy of his distant coaling and telegraphic 
stations. 

Of these Tsingtau was the most important, but its 
reduction was too formidable an imdertaking for the forces 
then available. Among otha’ tempting objectives were 
Luderitz Bay in German South-West Africa, with the ad- 
jacent high power wireless station at Windhuk, and on the 
east coast Dar-es-Salaam. Bui Luderitz Bay had to be ruled 
out as requu’ing too large a military force, while an attack 
on Dar-es-Salaam must depend on the local naval situation, 
and upon what troops India could spare over and above 
those she was sending to replace the Mediterranean Garrisons. 

Besides these three points, there were others less difficult 
to deal with which fell well within the limitations laid down 
by the Committee. All were mainly important as centres 
of communication. The key of the whole German system of 
telegraphic communication for the Atlantic was in Togoland 
in the Gulf of Guinea, adjoining our Gold Coast colony. Here 
the high-power station at Kamina made direct connection 
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with Nauen near Berlin and linked up the capital with the 
German West African possessions, and thence with South 
America by the three German cables from Monrovia in 
Liberia to Pernambuco. Since these cables, though German 
owned, had both terminals in neutral countries, it had been 
decided not to interfere with them. AU that was required 
would be gained without friction by destroying their feeding 
station at ICamina. It was therefore a pomt to strike at 
once, and, moreover, was within the power’ of the local 
forces. It happened that General Dobell, the Inspector- 
General of the West African Frontier Force, was at home, 
and in conference with him a scheme was soon worked out 
for doing the work with troops from the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone. The capture of the adjacent German Came- 
roons was also taken in hand as an object of special and 
immediate importance. For in its excellent harbour at 
Duala several ships of the Woermann Line had taken refuge, 
and possibly the intention was to equip them as raiders. 
The operation was to be undertaken by the garrison of 
Nigeria if the force could be brought up to sufficient strength 
from elsewhere. In the Pacific similar points were arranged 
for with the help of the Australian and New Zealand forces. 
The principal centres were in German New Guinea, which 
included the Bismarck Archipelago;^ the island of Yap in 
the Western Carolines ; Nauru south of tlie Marshall Islands ; 
and Apia in the Samoa Group. Omitting for the present any 
attempt to occupy German New Guinea as being scarcely 
within the limitations laid down, it was decided, as a begin- 
ning, that its principal port, Rabaul, should be seized by 
the Australian forces as a base of operations against the 
cable and wireless stations at Yap, Nauru, and Angaur in 
tlie Pelew Group. To complete the scheiric, New Zealand 
was invited to take similar action against Samoa. 

Besides being charged with these world-wide operations, 
Admiral Jackson was also enti’usted with the management 
of the Imperial Concentration. The dual function, if not 
quite lo^cal, was eminently practical. For the pressing work 
of transporting to Eutotc the Colonial Garrisons and tlie 
various Dominion and Indian Contingents necessarily con- 
flicted with the development of the oversea attacks which 
were the primary function of the Committee. For successful 
achievement there was need of the nicest adjustment of 
force and plans, and particularly an adjustment of naval 

* The two maan. jelands Nevi Pommem and Nen Meoklenburg, 
vhioh, until the sJlooatioji of spheres of interest in 1886-6, had been New 
Pdtaiu and New Ireland. 
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force between the calls for escort and the exigencies of com- 
merce defence. Although the fundamental idea was that all 
the oversea attacks were to he regarded as subservient to 
commerce defence, yet as the calls of the main European 
theatre became ever more insistent they tended to override 
the exigencies of trade protection, and the oversea attacks 
assumed more franldy the object of securing territory to 
balance the enemy’s acquisitions in Europe. Such a develop- 
ment was probably inevitable, and was at any rate a recurrence 
of what always took place in former wars when the line 
between operations for the capture of distant bases and the 
conquest of colonial territory as “ compensations " never 
preserved a clear definition. In the present case the old 
tendency was emphasised by the moral importance of 
responding frankly to the outburst of Imperial enthusiasm 
in the self-governing Dominions, particularly as this was a 
factor which the enemy had omitted from ins calculations, 
and which came upon him as a complete and disturbing 
surprise. Not only was it necessary to listen to the keen 
desire of the daughter states to get their troops as quickly 
as possible in line with those of the homeland, but our desire 
was also to give all possible rein and assistance to the aspira- 
tions of each of them to remove the enemy permanently 
from its own doors. The problem, therefore, was of a com- 
plexity and ddicacy beyond anything with which our enemies 
or our Allies had to deal, and a tjqiical instance of the kind 
of complication it raised was the difficulty already alluded to 
of modifying our naval distribution to meet the call of the 
new line of supply to St. Nazaire. 

On August 14, when Admiral Stoddart had got his squadron 
complete and well disposed upon the Cape Verdc-Canary 
station, Admiral Jackson’s Conunittee had just recommended 
that not oixly should Kamina in Togoland be at once dealt 
with, but also the German wireless station at Duala in the 
Cameroons. Thanks to the promptitude of Mr. Robertson, 
the Acting-Governor of the Gold Coast, and the ready co- 
operation of the Governor-General of French West Africa and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Dahomey, the operations against 
Kamina were already well advanced. On the first day of 
the war a force consisting of the Gold Coast regiment and 
other local details was mobilised under Captain (temporary 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Bryant, and an officer was sent to Lome, 
the chief German port, to summon the colo:^ to surrender. 
The Germans had proposed its neutrality. This we bluntly 
refused, and on August 7 the Acting-Governor abandoned 
Lome and agreed to surrender it, with a large part of the 
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hinterland. It was immediately decided to occupy the place 
as a base for further operations against Kamina, while other 
Allied columns from Northern Dahomey, Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast threatened the northern hinterland. So promptly 
did Colonel Bryant act that by August 12 he had landed 
his whole force at Lome, and there he rapidly organised his 
column for an advance on Kamina. 

It was no easy task. The wh’eless station lay 100 miles 
noland on the hills near Atakpame. The only approach to 
it was by the railway and road, which formed practically 
two continuous defiles through almost impassable jungle, 
and though several locomotives and much rolling stodc had 
been captured at Lome, the Germans were destroying the 
bridges as they retired. Skill and rapidity, however, over- 
came every difficulty. Nothing biit rear-guard opposition 
was met with till at Agbelufoe station, twenty-five miles up 
the line, the advanced guard was hotly attacked. It suc- 
ceeded m stoutly defending itsdf till the main body 
approached, and then the enemy fled, leaving thirty more 
miles of the railway to fall into our hands intact. After a 
three days’ halt to get up supplies the advance was resumed, 
with the force increased by a company of Senegalese Tirail- 
leurs, and on August 21 the enemy were found strongly 
entrenched on the Chra river, twenty-five miles short of 
Kamina. A sharp action ensued, but by dark Colonel Bryant 
had succeeded in so far out-manceuvxing them that during 
the night they fled. With that all resistance ceased. A 
French column under Major Lacroix was closing on Kamina 
from Dahomey and one oI ours from the Upper Gold Coast, 
and during the night of August 24-25, when Colonel Bryant 
was ready to resume his advance, the wireless station was 
blown up, and next day the whole colony was surrendered 
unconditionally. It was all as smart and well-conducted a 
piece of work as could be wished, and withal so valuable to 
the Navy that the Admiralty sent a letter to the Colonial 
Office expressing their high appreciation of Colonel Bryant’s 
conduct. 

Duala in the Cameroons was to prove a much more serious 
ma^er. For tliis operation the Nigerian troops were to be 
mainly employed, and the Fraich had promised to assist with 
a force from Senegal. It was not till August 15, at a 
c^erence with French Staff Officers held at Qic Admiralty, 
that the general plan of operations was settled. A cruiser 
was to proceed at once to Fernando Po to blockade tbe 
and, as this step would give an alarm, the troops 
were to be pushed up as rapidly os possible. In three weeks’ 
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time the French would have ready 2000 men at Dakar, 
with six guns; Sierra Leone would send 600 and Nigeria 
1700, with ten guns. The base would be Fernando Po, 
Calabar River or Lagos, and all troops would be conveyed 
in British transports. 

In accordance with this arrangement, Admiral StoddarL 
was ordei’ed to send the Cumberland to Fernando Po at once, 
and on her way she was to cover the passage of the Sierra 
Leone Contingent to Togoland, since it had nothing but the 
gunboat Dwarf as escort. This he did, and from this time 
the Cumberland, one of his most powerful units, was prac- 
tically removed from his squadron. 

Scarcely had the Admiralty given the order when the 
danger to our commerce defence system which Admiral 
Jackson had foreseen declared itself. In a few hours it was 
known that a German merchant cruiser had broken into the 
station and was playing havoc with the trade. This ship 
was the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, which in the early days 
of the war, before the Northern Patrol could be established, 
had broken out, as we have seen, into the Atlantic. Leaving 
Bremen on Aumst 4 for a rendezvous off Heligoland, she had 
stolen up the Scandinavian coast and so out into the North 
Sea, making for the north-east of Iceland, where she lay a 
day in the ice. In this vicinity she captured and sank the 
trawler Tubal Cain, and then, keeping wide out in the Atlantic, 
made for the focal point which Admiral Stoddart had to 
guard. Here during August X6 and 16, to the south-westward 
of the Canaries, she captured four British ships : the Galician 
from South Afric^i, the New Zealand Shipping Company’s 
Kaipara from Montevideo to Bristol with frozen meat, the 
R.M.S.P. Company’s Arlanm from Buenos Aires, and the 
Elder Dempster liner Nyanga, with a cargo originally con- 
signed to Hamburg. The enemy’s treatment of these ships 
was very good. The Galician and Arlanza, having passengers, 
were allowed to proceed after their wireless was removed; 
the other two were sunk and their crews taken on board 
the cruiser. 

Owing to the disturbance of the station by the Togoland 
^d Camerooiis expeditions the Cornwall was the only ship 
in the vicinity, and she did not get the news till the 17th, 
when she spoke the Arlanza coming out of Las Palmas. It 
was not the Arlamsa’s fault the alarm was not spread sooner. 
Having a spare set of wireless she had rigged it as soon as 
the German cruiser was out of sight, but atmospherics had 
prevented her getting any message through. The Admiralty, 
however, had alreacty received the news from Las Palmas, 
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and immediately took measures to reinforce the area. As a 
first step Admiral de Robeck was ordered to send the High- 
flyer down to assist his colleague, while he himself was to 
have the Challenger from the Bristol Channel and Mineiva 
from the Irish station, and for Admiral Stoddart the merchant 
cruiser Macedonia was coming down. Three other ships of 
the same class were also passing through the area, Armadale 
Castle and Kinfawis Castle for the Cape, and Otranto for 
South America, and the search was soon hot. 

Its first resiilt was that on August 22 the Kinfauns Castle 
captured the German barque Werner Vinnen, with 4000 tons 
of coal, and sent her into Sierra Leone. Next day Admiral 
Stoddart himself, while on his way to the same port to coal, 
captured the steamship Professor Woermann, which, as her 
log showed, had been hanging about Brava Island, Cape 
Verde, for some days as though expecting a friendly cruiser. 
Still the Kaiser Wilhelm was unlocated, but on August 24 
our Consul at Las Palmas reported that on August 17 — the 
day after her last captures — ^she had put into Rio de Oro, a 
desolate Spanish anchorage on the Sahara Coast some 800 
miles south of the Grand Canary. In company she had the 
steamship Duala, which had recently been in Las Palmas, 
and after staying forty-eight hours, in spite of the Spanish 
Authorities, had cleared on the 22nd, ostensibly for New 
York. 

Captain Bialler in the Highflyer was promptly informed, 
and getting away at once found the chase in the afternoon 
of the 26th coaling between two ships off the Rio do Oro. 
A tliird collier was standing off stopped' — showing what 
lavish arrangements the Germans had made in this area for 
keeping their commerce destroyers supplied. Captain Buller 
being in much superior force, summoned the enemy to 
surrender.^ The prompt answer was, “ German warships do 
not surr^der. I request you to observe Spanish neutrality,” 
The obvious retort was that she was violating it herself. 
This Captain Buller signalled, adding that he would sink 
her if she did not surrender, and warning her tenders to cast 
off. There was a second refusal, and after giving her an 
hour and a half to strike or put to sea, during which the tenders 
made off and the Highflyer manoeuvred to get a range dear 
of the land. Captain Buller at 8.10 p.m. fired a challengmg 
shot, The German at once opened me, the Highflyer repfied, 
and the imequal action began. For an hour and a half it 

* HiMyer, 6,600 tons, 20’1 knots, eleven 6" and eight 12 pdrs. 
Ktuwr WUhehn bed six 10'6 ona. (about 4'^) guns fixing 38-11). shells.— 
(Dioty of J, Petes, her asslataat en^eer). 
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lasted briskly, but at 4.45 the Kaiser Wilhelm ceased fire 
and boats were seen to be leaving her. To save further 
bloodshed, Captain BuHer signalled her to haul down her 
flag and sent oil boats under the Red Cross with medical 
assistance. But before they could reach the battered ship 
she went down in shallow water. As the crew ashore had 
taken up a menacing position behind the sand-hills. Captain 
Buller then recalled the boats and left the Germans to their 
fate. 

So it was that the only commerce destroyer that had 
started from Germany ended her career ten days after she 
reached her cruising ground. "What her losses were is un- 
known. Those of the Highflyer were one man killed and five 
slightly wounded, while the material damage was so small 
that she held her ground in spite of the Admiralty authorising 
her to return to Gibraltar to refit. The British prisoners 
from the Galician, Kaipara, Nyanga, and Tubal Cain suffered 
not at aU : for the German captain, with the humanity that 
had distinguished him throughout, sent them on board one 
of his colliers before the action began, and she on August 28 
set them free at Las Palmas. The capture of this smp was 
specially happy, for it seems to have gone some way to break 
up one of the oiily combinations which the Germans appear to 
have arranged against om- trade. From a captured diary it 
is known she was imder orders to proceed at once to South 
America, where, as will be rdated in its place, she would 
have met a consort in a weakly-protected area. As it was, 
so far as she was concerned, the scheme was nipped in the bud. 

Naturally, the Spanish Government complained of our 
violation of neutral waters | but on our being able to show 
that the Kaiser Wilhelm had used the londy harbour as a 
base for nine days and had there been met by no less than 
four colliers and supply ships, they admitted both sides were 
to blame and presented a friendly but energetic protest to 
each Power. After careful inquiry our own Admiralty 
decided that Captain Bxdler had been fuUy justified in what 
he did. It was clear that for over a week the Spanish Govern- 
ment had been unable to enforce its neutrality against the 
enemy. To have left the offending ship untouched would 
have been to invite hostile commerce destroyers to seek 
sanctuary in similar unfrequented anchorages all over the 
world. A letter of apology in this sense was sent, the apology 
was accepted, and, in spite of a vigorous German Press 
campaign in Spain, no more was heard of the affair. 

In face of this outburst of German activity it was 
obviously impossible for Admiral de Robeck to attend 
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to anything north of Finisterre. As soon as the depre- 
dations of the Kaiser Wilhelm were heard of he had 
been ordered to send down his armed merchant cruiser 
Marmora to join the Highflyer, and when they were fully 
known and before her destruction was reported, he left his 
usual station off Lisbon to the Sutlej and hurried off in his flag- 
ship to Madeira. While there he heard from the Admiralty 
that there were indications that the Azores required atten- 
tion. The Vindictive was ordered there, and on September 8 
she captured a German collier with 5000 tons of Welsh 
coal— a capture which made a prolongation of her cruise 
clearly imperative. About coali^ in the Portuguese Colonial 
ports there was no difficulty. The attitude of that Govern- 
ment was that though they were neutrals in the war they 
were also allied to Great Britain, and therefore intended to 
afford every help to British ships. 

Besides these preoccupations, both of the Mid-Atlantic 
Squadrons had now to be concerned with guarding the safe 
passage of the oversea garrisons which were beginning to 
move homewards, and the outgoing of the Territorial troops 
that in certain cases were to replace them. But these move- 
ments did not develop till September, and by the time they 
were under way the Admiralty, as we have seen, had taken 
steps to stren^hen the areas concerned with some of the 
older battleships. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EASTERN FLEET — ^FROM THE OPENING OF THE WAR TO 
THE INTERVENTION OP JAPAN ^ 

In the Pacific during the period in which the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse inaugurated the Gei-raan attack on our commerce, 
the plans of the Oversea Attack Conomittee had been matur- 
ing — ^but not without difficulty, owing to the strength of the 
German squadron in those seas, and the intrusion of the 
Imperial Concentration which quickly absorbed the attention 
of the Cape and East Indian Stations. 

When on July 28 the prdiminary warning reached Admiral 
Jerram he was at Wei-hai-wei, where he had just returned 
from a cruise with the Minotaur (flag), Bampsliire, Yarmouth, 
the gmiboat Thistle and five destroyers {WeUand, Kibble, XJsh, 
Colne and Kennet), His second light cruiser Nemasile was 
at Nagasaki fuelling. Three other gunboats were at Shanghai 
and six in the Yang-tse-kiang, while at Hongkong was 
the battleship Triumph, demobilised and in dock, and the 
sloop Clio rentting. At Hongkong, also, was the rest of his 
squadron: three more destroyers {Jed, Chelmer and Fame), 
four torpedo boats and three “ C ” class submarines, with their 
parent ship Rosario, as well as four other gunboats. 

He was still at Wei-hai-wei when on Juty 80 the Warning 
Telegram reached him, and he forthwith proceeded to act on 
his War Orders, the principal step being to direct the Triumph 
to be mobilised at once and to lay up the foui* gunboats on the 
Lower Yang-tse-kiang to provide her with a crew, lie then 
put to sea to take up a position in view of war breaking out 
as seemed best to meet the situation as he knew it. Accord- 
ing to his latest intelligence there was nothing at Tsingtau 
except the German cruiser Emden, four German gunboats 
{litis, Tiger, Luchs and Cormoran) and one old Austrian cruiser 
{Kaiserin EUzcibefh). The gunboat Jaguar was at Shanghai, 
Neither of the two powerful units of the enemy’s squadron 
was located ; the Schamhorst (flag) was believed to be out in 
^ See Maps 7 and 14 in ease. 

l®,7 
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the Pacific somewhere near Yap, and the Gneisenau was 
reported to have Just left Singapore, but the intelligence was 
discredited, and was, in fact, an error; the ship in question 
was really the gunboat Geier, and the Gneisenau’ s where- 
abouts was quite unknown. The other two light cruisers 
belonging to the German Pacific Squadron, Numberg and 
Leipzig, were believed to be upon the west coast of North 
America.^ In these circumstances the Admiral intended, 
pending instructions from home, to place his squadron between 
the ships in Tsingtau and those at sea. Just as he was start- 
ing, however, he received an order to concentrate at Hong- 
kong, where the Triumph was now mobilising, and where 
three Canadian Pacific liners and one P. &, O. which had 
been taken up locally to reinforce his squadron were to 
receive their armament. They were the Empress of Asia, 
Empress of Japan and Himalaya, to be complete by August 
13, and Empress of Russia by August 21 . 

In view of the prevailing naval opinion that the great 
difficulty in commerce protection would be dealing with 
enemy auxiliary cruisers of this class, these ships had a special 
importance. We have already seen how deeply their menace 
affected our cruiser dispositions in the Atlairtic ; in the area 
of the Eastern Fleet the preoccupation was no less insistent. 
Of ^ the possible raiders in East Indian waters three re- 
mained, Tabora, Zieten and Kleist ; the Derfflinger on 
reaching Port Said had been detained, and the Sudmarh 
had been captured by the Black Prince when that ship was 
detached into the Red Sea with the Duke of Edinburgh. At 


* The force of the two squadrons was as under :■ 





Completed 

Tons. 

Trial speed. 

Guns. 

Sciharnhorst. 



. 1007 

11,420 

23-2 

8 8-2" 6 6-9" 

Gneisenau . 



. 1908 

11,420 

23*6 

8 8-2" 6 6-9" 

Emden 



. 1909 

3,592 

24a 

10 4a'’ 

Nurribsrg . 



. 1008 

3,400 

23-5* 

10 4-r 

Leipzig . 



. 1900 

3,200 

22'4 

10 la* 


Bbixisb 

Captains. Iona Guns. 

Minotaur B, Eiddle) 1908 14,600 23-1 4 9-2" 10 T-g" 

Triumph (M. S. mtziuaurioe) 1901 11,986 20-1 4 lO* 14 7*6* 

Hampahm (H. W. Grant) 1006 10.860 23'6 4 0 0^ 

Yarmoiah (BL L. Cochrane) 1912 6,260 26*8 8 6" 

ffmeastU (F. A. Bowlett) 1910 4,800 26a 2 6" 10 4* 

* Deslgued speed. 
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Tsingtau were the Yorck and Prinz Eitel Friedrich. In the 
Philippines was the Princess Alice ,\at Shanghai two Austrians, 
China and Silesia, and in Australian waters the SeydMtz. All 
together they formed a serious menace, which for a long time 
complicated the problem for all the Admirals of the Eastern 
Fleet and added materially to the difficulty of seeking out 
the enemy’s main squadron. 

Seeing how uncertain was intelligence about the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, Admiral Patey on the Australian Station 
was no less concerned with them than Admiral Jerram. His 
last information was that the Gneisenau had left Nagasaki on 
June 28, probably with the Scharnhorst in company. If, then, 
they wei*e not at Tsingtau he inclined to the view that the 
German Admiral was probably concentrating in the vicinity of 
New Guinea, where there were two comparatively important 

S orts at his disposal, the one Friedrich Wilhelm Harhour in 
German New Guinea and the other Simpson Harbour in the 
adjacent island of Neu Pommem, where stood Babaul and the 
capital Herbertshohe. But, in fact, Admiral von Spec was 
nearly 1000 miles away at Ponape in the Caroline Islands. 
About the end of June he had left Tsingtau for a cruise to 
Samoa with the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and a tender, tire 
Titania, and, having reached Ponape on July 17, he called the 
Niimberg from San Francisco to join him. She left that port 
on Juljr 21 and Honolulu on July 27. It was not till August 6 
that his j^repaxations were complete. On that day the NUrnberg 
joined him, and with the Titania he put to sea.^ Beyond a 
vague report of a German cruiser moving westward from 
Honolulu nothing of this was known to Admiral Patey. He 
could only act on the apj^reciation he had formed, and his 
idea was to concentrate his squadron south of British New 
Guinea, where he had Port Moresby available, and endeavour 
to get contact with the enemy. 

On July 80, when the Warning Telegram arrived, Australia 
took steps to place her squadron at the disposal of the 
Admiralty. New Zealand had already attached her battle 

^ The main German nuthoriilY for Admiral yon Spee’s movementa is Dot 
Kieuzergeaahwad<sr,aein Werdm, Sieg uni Untergang, by Admiral C.Dick (Berlhn, 
1917), but on pomts of detail it has been found to diner from diaries kept by 
Gorman officers at the time. In the Kieler Nmeste Naehrichtm, January 10, 
1016, the Titania is described as an amdliaty cruiser, but the identiW of 
the ship is unceitoia. She does not appear under this name in Lloyd'a JAtt, 
but edsewhoro is described as a cargo rossol of about 2600 tons displaoement 
and 13Q0 LH.P., used as a storeship for Tsingtau. She was presumably 
armed, os on November 2 she captured the Norwemon sailuig vessel SeUgon 
and took her into Mas a Pnero, where she {Titarm} was eventually scuttled 
by the Prinz Eitd Frieiridt. 
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cruiser J^eca Zealand to the Grand Fleet, and three light 
cruisers on the station now became available for general 
service.^ Besides these ships there was also somewhere in 
the Pacific a French Squadron consisting of two armoured 
cruisers and two gun-vessels, under Rear-Admiral A. L. M. 
Huguet, with his flag in the Montcalm. She was loiown to 
be approaching Admiral Patcy’s station, and at the moment 
was raaldng for Tahiti era route for the French port of Noumea 
in New Caledonia, where the ^n-vessel Kersaint was await- 
ing her. At Taliiti was another gun-vessel, the Z6Ue : the 
other cruiser, Dupleix, was in Chinese waters. All these ships 
the French at once placed at the Admiralty’s disposal, but 
owing to Admiral Huguet being unlocated the order was a 
long time reaching him.® 

Admiral Patey’s first step was to assemble at Sydney all 
his ships except the Sydney and the three destroyers, which 
were sent northward to Moreton Bay near Brisbane. The 
Melbourne was to go to her war station at Fremantle in the 
south-west and the rest to the rendezvous south of Port 
Moresby. lie would thus have the bulk of his fleet concen- 
trated, so far as local considerations permitted, in the waters 
where he expected to find the enemy, and if no news was to 
be had of them his intention was to proceed to Simpson 
Harbour in Neu Pommem and destroy whatever he found 


‘ AtJSTEAIJAN I’r.BE’P 


Captojua. Xom. 

Austrdlict ibattle cruiser) S. H. BadoTiffe 18,800 

Sydney (light cruiser) J. 0. T. Glossop 0,400 

MelbourtK (light cruiser) M. L. E. Silver 0,400 

Bnamnter (light cruiser) C. La> P. Lewin 0,880 

Pioneer (light cruiser) T. W. Biddlooorabe 2,200 

Yana S 

PanamaUa !■ (destroyers) 

Warrego J 


Tiial apaotl. OmiB. 
26-8 8 12' 

25-7 8 0' 

26*7 8 C' 

20-8 11 0 ' 

19-7 8 4' 

26'0* 1 4' 


Submaorines A.£/, 1 and A.M. 3. Parent ship, Protedor. 


New ZBAnASD Squadboh. Captain Marshall, S-W.C. 


Completed. 


Csptftins. 

Tons. 

Trial speed. 

Cluns, 

Psyche 1809 

K. J. T. Marshall 

2,136 

20-0 

8 4' 

PMomd 1891 

P. H. H. Thompson 

2,675 

IG-O*^ 

8 4-7' 

Pyrarms 1809 

Viscount Kelbum 

2,186 

20-7 

8 4* 



® EbBTHCH SljTJADEON 




Completed. Xons. Iilal speed. 

Guns. 

MorUeaha 

1002 

9,177 

21-1 

2 7'6' 

8 6 

Buyilebt 

1003 

7,432 

20-9 

8 6-4' 


Kersaiwl 

1897 

1,276 

16*1* 

1 6-6* 

6 8 

Wke 

1899 

637 

18-3 

2 3-9' 



* speed. 
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there, including the wireless station, which was reported to 
be at Rabaul opposite Herbertshohe. 

In view of the strength of the German Pacific Squadron 
and of the fact that it was unloeated, the detaching of so 
useful a unit as the Melbourne was obviously unsatisfactory, 
but this was quickly remedied. On August 6, the day Admiral 
von Spec left Ponape, Admiral Patey as he was proceeding 
northward received from the Australian Naval Board a report 
that the German cruisers had been heard near Malaita to the 
east of the Solomon Islands, and that they seemed to be 
steaming south-east. This could only confirm the impression 
that Admiral von Spec intended to concentrate in the vicinity 
of Australia, and the menace to the detached cruisers could 
not be ignored. Admiral Patey therefore took immediate 
steps for a coimter concentration by arranging for the Pioneer 
to take over the Melbourne's duty at Fremantle and for the 
Melbourne to join him in St. George’s Channel, which leads 
up to Simpson Harbour through the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Admiral von Spec, however, was actually proceeding north- 
westward to Pagan Island in the Ladrones to complete his 
mobilisation in the seclusion of that remote spot. At Tsingtau 
his supply ships were being loaded in feverish haste, but in face 
of the possibility of an Allied concentration he had no intention 
of returning there. They were to come out to liim at his 
island base disguised as British East Asiatic ships, and there, 
too, he summoned the Emden. This afterwards notorious 
cruiser had put to sea from Tsingtau on the last day of 
July on a cruise to the entrance of the Japan Sea. War 
with Prance and Russia had not then been declared, but she 
had received the “War Imminent” signal, and her object 
possibly was to catch the Russian cruiser Askold, In this 
she failed, but in the Strait of Korea she did capture the 
Byasan, a ship of the Russian Volunteer Fleet, and took her 
back to Tsin^u on August 6, 

The only indication of Admiral von Spec’s movement was 
that in Australia the ScharnhorsC s signals were found to be 
growing weaker; but Admiral Patey, so far from changing his 
plan, was trying to call up Admiral Jerram and suggest his 
combining in the sweep he was bent on making in New Guinea 
waters. There was no reply. Admiral Jerram by this time 
was making a movement of bis own which required complete 
wireless silence. By the time war was declared he had com- 
pleted his concentration at Hongkong. Of the two French 
cruisers Montcalm and Duplew which had been placed at his 
disposal, the Dupleiai had joined him, but the flagship was 
still out of touch and much anxiety was felt for her safety. 
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He, too, had received the vague reports about the Scharnhorst 
and Gneiscnau and also one, more precise, that the JEmden, 
with four colliers, had left Tsingtau on August 8 as soon as 
his back was turned, though in fact she did not sail till three 
days later. He had also heard that the Leipzig had left 
Mflzatlan in Mexico, and that the Norddeutscher Lloyd liner 
Yorck, which was fitted for conversion as a cruiser, had left 
Yokohama on the 4th full of coal and provisions. His appre- 
ciation on these data differed from that of the Australian 
authorities, and was less wide of the mark. It was that 
Admiral von Spee would concentrate somewhere in the 
Soutli Sea, and then either attack our trade in the South 
American area, or seek out the Montcalm, or return to 
Tsingtau. On the last hypothesis it was obviously his primary 
duty to bar the enemy access to their base. Still, it seemed 
extremely probable that both the Emden and Yorck would 
make for Yap, the German telegraph centre in the Pclew 
Group, and it was just within his power to provide for 
this eventuality as well as for barrmg the Admiral’s return 
to Tsin^au. 

By dint of great exertions the Triumph was ready for sea. 
Her manning had been a difficult question. As the crews of 
the demobilised gunboats were insufficient to complete her, 
it had been intended to fill up with native seamen. None, 
however, were found willing to serve in a ship of war, but the 
difficulty was quicldy solved by an appeal to the sister service. 
By permission of General F, H. Kelly, commanding the 
troops in South China, the Admiral called for volunteers 
from the garrison; almost the whole of it wished to come 
forwai'd, and eventually two officers, 100 men and six sig- 
nallers were selected from the 2nd Battalion of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. By this display of the old spirit 
the Triumph was completed and Admiral Jerram was able 
to do what he wanted. Whetiier or not the Emden was 
making for Yap, the island was of the greatest importance as 
an intelligence centre, for not only did it possess a high-power 
wirdess station, but it was in cable communication with 
Shanghai and so with Tsingtau, as wdl as directly with the 
Dutch islands and Rabaul in the Bismarck Archipelago. If, 
then, its wirdess station coidd be destroyed at once the 
German operations must be seriously hampered, By steaming 
ffiteen knots he calculated he could reach it before the Emdm 
if she had colliers with her. It meant a big detour on the 
way to Tsin^au, and only the Minotaur, Hampshire and 
Newcastle had sufficient coal endurance to do it. But now 
that the battleship was ready for sea he could safdy make 
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liis sweep with those three sliips, while the Triumph, Yarmouth 
and Dnpleix with five destroyers went directly up the trade 
route under Captain Fitzmaurice of the Triumph to estab- 
lish a watch on Tsmgtau and prevent colliers and merchant- 
cruisers getting out. For such a movement to succeed 
secrecy was essential, and for this reason on August 6, the 
day he started, he forbade the use of wireless. Consequently, 
although on August 9 he heard the Australia calling, he made 
no reply. 

On August 11 as he approached his objective he was 
rewarded by capturing the German S.S. Elsbeth with 1800 tons 
of Government coal from Tsmgtau to Yap. As a prize crew 
could not be spared and the weather was too bad to coal from 
her, she was sunk by gunfire. The capture, however, was 
in a measure disappointing. She was not one of the colliers 
which the Emden was believed to be escorting, and tliis and 
other indications left little doubt that both the Emden and 
tlie Yorck had gone to some other theatre. Still, he decided 
to carry on, being unable to divine that Admiral von Spee 
was, in fact, still waiting at Fagan for the Emden to join 
him. 

By this time the Hampshire was so short of coal that 
the Admiral ordered her back to Hongkong with the Elsbeth’ s 
crew, and at 8 a.m. next morning (the 12th) he appeai’cd 
before the Yap wireless station. A small party had just 
arrived there from Rabaul in the surveying vessel Planet 
to garrison the place. They were busy entrenching the 
landing place when Admiral Jerram appeared but were not 
seen bynim. No landing was attempted, but after giving 
due warning for the operator to clear, he opened fire at 9.80. 
His 7'S with lyddite at 4600 yards made short work. The 
second shot set fire to the buildings, and in a quarter of an 
hour the 200 feet steel trellis masrt was down and the oil stores 
and whole station irretrievably burning. Although the Emden 
had eluded him. Admiral Jerram could be content with a 
piece of work vduable both to himself and Admiral Patey, 
and by 10 a.m. he was away again to rejoin Captain Fitz- 
maurice and the rest of his squadron. 

The rendezvous was at the Saddle Islands off the mouth 
of the Yangtse, and in order to lose no chance of intercepting 
any commerce destroyers that might have come out of 
Tsiiigtau, his two ships proceeded by different routes. The 
Emden, in fact, though she did get away, had between the 
Admird and Captain Fitzmaurice a fauly narrow escape. 
When on August 6, the day she returned from her cruise to 
the Korean Strait, she had left again in response to Admiral 
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von Spec’s call, she had with her a lar^e tender, the Marko- 
mannia. The Prins Eiiel Friedrich, which had been manned 
as an armed merchant cruiser, left the same day with a convoy 
of supply ships. It was also on the Cth that Captain Fitzmaiu'iee 
began to sweep northwards. On the 8th he reached the Saddle 
Islands, and as he sbarted to coal there with all speed theEmden, 
about 100 miles away, was passing southwards between him 
and Quelpart. Her Avhereabouts was not unknown to him. 
Through the French wireless station at Shanghai he had 
word tiiat at 10 a.m. on the 7th she had been sighted 120 miles 
south-east of Tsingtau. During the 8th he took in signals 
wliich seemed to place her sixty to eighty miles away, and 
next morning as soon as he could ho made a sweep to the 
north-east. There was keen expectation. He actually 
crossed her track, but it was forty-eight hours after she had 
passed Quelpart, and nothing was seen of her or the Prims 
Eitel Friedrich and her convoy. Still, he had now made good 
the ground as high as Shanghai and could advise all shipjiing 
to continue trading. This he did on the 9th, and next day 
as he turned back to his rendezvous at the Saddle Islands 
another vessel came out from Tsingtau. This was the Russian 
volunteer ship Byasan, the Emden’ s m'ize, now converted as 
a merchant cruiser and renamed Cormoran. Two raiders 
had thus been fitted out in Far Eastern waters, but it does 
not seem that Germany had made special provision for 
arming such ships. In most cases, at least, they could only be 
armed at the expense of regular ships of war. In this case 
the Prims Eitel Friedrich drew her armament and crew from 
the gunboats iMchs and Tiger and the Byasan from the old 
Cormoran. 

Though all the German squadron was thus at sea and 
unlocated. Admiral Jerram was now in a much stronger 
position. Besides watching Tsingtau, he was able on his 
return from Yap to establish patrols from Shanghai to Ikichau 
and Japan, and also by means of his armed merchant cruisers 
another from Hongkong to Singapore. He had thus less to 
fear from the enemy’s auxilieuy cruisers, and on August 10 
his squadron was further increased by the two Russian 
cruisers Askold and Zhemchug being placed under his com- 
mand. But what was of far more importance was that as he 
was leaving Yap he heard from the Admiralty that Japan 
intended to declare war that day upon Germany, and that as 
soon as she did so he was to open communications with the 
Japanese Commander-iu-Chief. He was further told that he 
could now leave the protection of the trade north of Hong- 
kong to Japan, and concentrate his attention on co-operatine 
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■with the Australian Admiral in trying to destroy Admiral 
von Spec’s squadron. He therefore altered course for 
Hongkong in the Minotaur, but for the Newcastle there were 
other orders. 

So strong was the position now in Chinese waters that it 
was felt that something could be done for the other side of 
the Pacific, where the situation was causing no little anxiety. 
On the west coast of America we had nothing but two sloops, 
Shearwater and Algerine. The naval base at Esquimalt had 
been taken over by the Canadian Government, and they 
maintained there the old light cruiser Sainhow. When war 
became imminent both sloops were on the Mexican coa.st, 
together with the Japanese cruiser Idmmo, the German light 
cmisor Leipzig and an American squadron under Admiral 
Howard.^ 

Owixm to the disturbed state of the country there was 
some difficulty in getting the Warning Telegram through to 
our ships, but thanks to Admiral Howard the difficulty was 
surmounted, and on August 8 both sloops made away secretly 
for Esquimalt. Though they thus got clear of the dangerous 
Mexican waters they were far from safe, for there was still 
the Niirnherg unaccounted for. As we have seen, this ship — 
a sister of the Leipzig — had left San Francisco on July 21 for 
Honolulu, She arrived on the 27th, and sailed again the 
same day for an unknown destination. She had, in fact, 
been ordered to join Admiral von Spec. This, of course, was 
unknown to the Admiralty, and the prevailing imisression 
was that both the Leipzig and Nilmberg would operate along 
the trade routes on the west coast of North America.® 

Meanwhile, the two little sloops were toiling northwards 
against head seas wliich sometimes reduced the Sheanvaier’s 
speed to a single knot, and nothing could be heard of them. 
Anxiety for their safety grew, and not only for theirs but also 
for that of Esquimalt. True, it had been strengthened by 
two submarines recently completed at Seattle for Chile, and 
these the Canadian Government had just purchased and 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, but till crews could 
be provided they were of no use. The Bainboto, however. 
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‘ Aooording to Admiral Dick (p. 98) it was the intention that Leipzig should 
do this, her roeoiol objeotive being the Canadian FaciBo “ Empress ’’ liners. 
She expeotedf to arrange for a oontinuone supply of oom from San 
Franoisco, but os she failed to do so, the plan of operations broke down. i 
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was ready, and having also been placed at the Admiralty’s 
disposal, she was ordered south to try to get i ouch with the 
Leipzig and protect the trade routes from Vancouver south- 
ward to the Equator. Though she was able to get to sea on 
August S, the day the sloops left the Mexican coast, day after 
day went by and nothing more was heard of them. It was 
feai’ed both were lost, and something had to be done for the 
station. For this reason the Admiralty on August 1 1 directed 
Admiral Jerram to send one of his light cruisers there by way 
of Yokohama, and he detached the Newcastle. So serious, 
however, did the situation appeal’, as nothing further was 
heard of either of the sloops or of the Numberg, that the 
following day he was directed to detach the Hampshire as well, 
as soon as ever Japan declared war. 

For another reason the increase of the Allied force on the 
China Station by the intervention of Japan was specially oppor- 
tune. From now onward Admiral Patey had his hands more 
than full with the Australian and New Zealand Expeditions 
which were being organised against the German possessions 
in the Bismarck Archipelago and Samoa, and Admiral Jerram 
had received orders to cover the passage of the troops. While 
the operation at Yap was proceeding, Admiral Patey was 
engaged in his raid on Simpson Harbour and Rabaul. On 
August 9, when Admiral Jerram first heard him calling, his 
ships were assembled at his first rendezvous south of Port 
Moresby, and there he explained to his captains the plan of 
operations. His intention was for the Sydney to go forward 
with the destroyers, and at dark to make a torpedo attack on 
anything that was found at Simpson Harbour. What he ex- 
pected to find was the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Niirnberg, 
wth possibly two armed sm^eying vessels, Komel and Planet. 
If nothing was there they would try the adjaceirt Matupi 
Harboiu’. If both places were enmty they would land parties 
to destroy the wireless station which was supposed to be at 
Rabaul. The whole plan had been worked out locally with- 
out reference to the Admiralty, but no sooner were Admiral 
Patey’ s arrangements complete than there come to his hand 
a message from Whitehall to impress on him the importance 
of doing immediately just what he was engaged in doing. 
The tdegram, no doubt, was sent to ensure that his attenidon 
should not be diverted to other calls. These the Admiralty 
knew to be imminent, though in fact nothing had yet reached 
him. He therefore could have no doubt how to proceed, and 
the programme was duly carried out. 

But not a ship of any kind was found, nor, though parties 
were landed, comd any trace of the wireless station be dis- 
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covered either at Rabaul or Herbertshohe. He had therefore 
to be content with destroying the Post OflSice and all telegraph 
and telephonic communications. He did, however, capture a 
vessel from Nauru, which was bringing gear and an engineer 
to complete the wireless station. By this means he leamt 
it was hidden far in the bush, and not in good working ordex*. 
Nothing more could be done without a landing force, and as 
the ships required coaling he proceeded to return to his 
rendezvous, searching the coasts on the W'ay, and leaving the 
Sydney to make a fresh attempt to find the wireless station. 

It was not till he had completed his work that the call 
reached him which the Admiralty had feared might distract 
him from the paramount duty of seeking out the enemy’s 
ships and dealing with their centres of intelligence. That 
night (August 12-18) he received from the Governor of New 
Zealand a telegram to say that a force for the occupation of 
Samoa was ready to start, and asking if the route was safe. 
It was the first word he had heard of the expedition. The 
Australian Naval Board, indeed, was expecting that his next 
objective would be Nauru. Having found no colliers in the 
neighbourhood of Ilerbertshdhe, Admiral Patey inclined to 
believe that the pressure was growing too great for the Germans 
and that they wore moving away to Nauru, possibly by way 
of Samoa, and that their destination was South America. 
Here, again, he was on the right track. On August 12 the 
Emden, with Prinz Eitel Friednch and Markomannia joined 
Admird von Spec at Pagan Island. This same day, it 
wiU be recalled, was the date on which it was first believed 
Japan would commence hostilities, and up to this time it 
would look as though the Emden was intended to form part 
of the main squadron. But on the day the Emden joined. 
Admiral von Spee is said to have heard of the coming 
Japanese ultimatum, and whether or not she brought him 
fresh orders from home, he detached her and her tender on 
a special mission to the southward,^ and it was now or shortly 
afterwards that he seems to have decided to move his squadron 
to South American waters. His reasons for choosing that 
theatre of operations are said to be that it would enable 
him to co-operate with the Leipzig on a frequented trade 
route, where, owing to German influence, he would enjoy good 
facilities for supply and better communication with home. 
The enemy, he thought, would be expecting him to return to 
Tsingtau, and out in the Pacific it would be hard to find him, 

1 According to lieutenant von Miicke of tlie Emdm, a not very treat 
worthy authonty, she was detached at the suggestion of her commander 
Captahi von MiiUer. 
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Once on the American coast he would have only inferior force 
to meet him, and there, if the war lasted a long time, he woiild 
have the best chance of making through for home.^ In 
Asiatic waters, on the other hand, the enemy would be in 
superior force. The Australia was his special apprehension. 
She alone, he considered, was superior to his whole squadron, 
and it was his plain duty to give her a wide berth.® On 
August 13 he could hear her wireless, as it seemed, not far off, 
and that evening he sailed to the eastward for his next coaling 
place at Enivetok or Brown AtoU in the western extremity 
of the Marshall Group. Admiral Patey’ s appreciation was thus 
very near the truth, and believing what he did he could only 
reply to the New Zealand Government that an escort much 
stronger than the old “P” class cruisers of their squadron 
could supply was essential. But as he thoroughly approved 
of the project, he at once made arrangements for meeting the 
Expedition with the Australia and Melbourne 400 miles south 
of Suva in Fiji, and proceeded to Port Moresby to coal. His 
other two cruisers and the destroyers were to be left to co- 
operate with Admiral Jerram in case the Germans should by 
cnance come to the westward by way of Batavia. 

On August 16, however, before he could reach Port 
Moresby, he heard that the New Zealand expedition had 
already started. To the Admiralty it appeared that the 
route, at least as far as Suva, was sufficiently covered by the 
China and Australian Squadrons, and that the Expedition 
might safely proceed so far imder escort of Captain Marshall’s 
three light cruisers Psyche, Philoviel and Pyramus, especially 
as the Montcalm had now been located at Suva and was under 
orders to take part in the operation instead of joining Admiral 
Jerram. As for Admiral Patey’ s squadron, the Admiralty 
plan was that the Australia should meet the Expedition at 
Suva, while the Melbourne, Sydney and Encounter looked 
after the Australian expedition for German New Guinea, 
which Admiral Patey now leamt was about to leave for 
Port Moresby. This, however, was a plan wMch, in view 
of his failure to locate the German Squadron, the Admiral 
could not endorse. He wished to take to Samoa the Mel- 
bourne and Sydney as well as his flagship. In Australia, 
however, so keen was the desire to strike the blow that 
had been prepared that a postponement of the attack on 
Rabaul was very unpalatable. Wentually, however, it was 
arranged by the Admiralty that Admiral Patey, Avith the 
Australia and Melbourne and also the Montcalm, should meet 
the New Zealand Expedition at Noumea while the Sydney 
^ Piqk, p. 33-4. * Letter to his wife, Attjtust 18, 1914. 
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and Encounter escorted the Australian transports to Port 
Moresby in readiness to act at the earliest possible moment. 

On August 22 the whole New Zealand expedition was 
assembled at Noumea; three days later it reached Suva, its 
last halting place, and by that time the whole situation in the 
Pacific had changed. We have seen that on the 12th when the 
two British Admirals appeared at Yap and Simpson Harbour 
they had been informed that Japan was coming into the war 
that day, and Admiral Jerram had redistributed his squadron 
accordingly. The event, however, was not so sudden. It 
was not till August 15 that Japan presented an ultimatum to 
Germany demanding the unconditional surrender of Kiao- 
chau, and it was not to expire for a week. The delay was 
unexpected and especially unwelcome as war had now begun 
with Austria, and two more possible commerce destroyers 
were added to the list, the China and Silesia, which were both 
at Shanghai. However, during the period of strained rela- 
tions Japan midertook to place cruisers on the trade routes to 
protect British ships as well as their own. Still, it was a period 
of some difficulty for Captain Fitzmaurice, on whom lay the 
duty of watching Tsingtau. In order to communicate the 
vital intelligence to his Admiral he had had to throw out the 
Diipleix and Yarmouth to form a wireless chain, and though 
his squadron had been reinforced by tlie Empress of_ Asia, it 
was not till August 20, after the two detached cruisers had 
rejoined, that he was able to establish anything like a close 
watch on the German base.’- He then at once captured four 
German steamships coming out of the port, in two of which 
were 8000 tons of coal, 100 head of cattle and sixteen German 
officers. He learnt that their destination was the Dutch 
East Indies, and on August 22, when it was certain that 
Germany would reject the Japanese demands, he moved 
away to leave a dear field for the Fleet of our new Ally. The 
last act of the British blockade was a bold effort of the 
destroyer Kennel to cut off a German destroyer that was 
makin g for the port at sunset on the 28rd. Bnt she was out- 
paced, and not only did the enemy get away, but punished 
the Kennet so severdy that she had a gun put out of action 
and lost three men killed and six woundra, two of whom 
subsequently died. 

Ip the coming operations for the reduction of Tsingtau, it 

^ Considerable difSoulty was found in manning the Empress of Asia and 
the other three merohant oruieers, Eimptess of Bussia, Empress of Japm and 
Hinuilaya, but it Wsa oveioome again oy General Edily’s help and that of the 
SWoh. Xhe crews, which were mainly B.N.B. men, were moally oomploted 
from the IWoh Yangtse gunboats, B.G. A and Pathan Sepoys. 
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had been agreed that British troops from Tientsin were to 
take part, together with the Triumph and a destroyer. The 
Triumph, therefore, proceeded to Wei-hai-wei, where she had 
to disembark her volimteers, as the regiment was under orders 
to proceed to India. The parting was Avith much regret, for the 
revival of the old practice had proved a success. The soldiers 
had put their hearts into their new duties and had rapidly 
become efficient members of the crew. In return for our 
assistance the Japanese placed at Admiral Jerram’s disposal 
their fine armoured cruiser Ihuki, a more powerful ship than 
the Triumph, as well as the light cruiser Chihuma?- They 
also signified their intention of keeping the Idzumo on the 
North American coast, which enabled Admiral Jerram to 
cancel the Hampshire’ s orders and recall her to his flag. By 
this time both the sloops had arrived safely at Esquimalt, 
where they were paid off, their crews proceeding to Halifax 
to man the Canadian cruiser Nidbe, As for the Newcastle, 
she arrived the day the Japanese ultimatum expired, and her 
commander. Captain Powlett, took over the station as senior 
officer. 

The neAvs of the Japanese intervention reached Admiral 
Patey at Suva. As the north-western Pacific would now be 
closed to the Germans, his inference was that they would be 
forced either eastward to America or south-eastward towards 
ids own convoy, his actual information being that they wore 
probably either in the Mariana or the Marshall Islands, the 
nearest of which was little more than 1600 miles to the north- 
westward of Samoa. If, therefore, the expedition against 
that place was to continue, no risks could be taken, and he 
decided to carry on with his whole force. His conjecture, 
as was afterwards Icnovn, was very accurate. From August 
19 to 22 Admiral von Spee was actually in the Marshall Islands 
at BroAvn Atoll. The day before he reached it he had heard 
from Nauru that the Australia and two cruisers had been 
sighted off Rabaul steering south. After coaling he moved 
to Majuro at the other end of the group. He was there on 
the 26th, haAong heard the previous ^y that Japan had 
declared war. At this anchorage he was joined by the Cor- 
moran from Tsingtau vdth two more store ships. On Ms way 
to it he had detached the Numberg to Honolulu for further 
supplies. As she proceeded she reported, on August 29, 
haAung heard the Australia and other British sMps very near, 

Comj^etcid. Tons. Trial apeed. Gona. 

1 1910 14,600 20-8 4 12' 8 8"^ J4 4*7" 

OMhma 1912 4,960 20’8 8 6' 
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and that evening the German squadron sailed. But Admiral 
von Spec did not intend to leave the Pacific untroubled. 
With this object, and also in the hope of gi vin g a false im- 
pression of his movements, he left bcliind him at Brown Atoll 
the Prina Eitel Friedrich and Coi-moran, with orders to 
operate against trade in Australian waters, while he himself 
proceeded again eastward towards Clnistmas Island, just 
south of Faiming Island. But Admiral Patey was at work 
before him. On the morning of the 80th (Eastern time) the 
New Zealand Expedition was before Apia, the capital of 
Samoa. There was no resistance. At the Admiral’s sum- 
mons the place surrendered, and during the afternoon the 
British flag was hoisted and the New Zealand troops landed. 
Next day, having seen the new ganison installed, he left 
with the Australia, Melbourne and Montcalm to pick up the 
Australian Expedition, directing the two empty transports 
and Captain MarshaH’s cruisers to go back to New Zealand, 
where the contingent that was to proceed to Europe was 
eagerly awaiting their arrival. 

The first work which now lay before Admiral Patey with 
the Australian Expedition was the seizure of Rabaul and 
Herbertshohe. Then, in accordance with the original plan, 
a base was to be established there, and three expeditions 
sent out to occupjr Nauru, Yap and the adjacent island 
of Angaur. So he informed Admiral Jerram on August 31 
before leaving Samoa. Admiral Jerram being anxious, as 
all naval opinion was, to seek out the enemy before any 
further occupation of territory was attempted and before 
the troops began to move to Europe, stUl wished to have the 
Mariana and Marshall Islands searched, and being unable to 
do it himself, he had asked his colleague if he would undertake 
it. But this was out of Admiral Patey’ s power, for not only 
had he the Herbertshohe Expedition on hand, but he had 
also been warned that before long his ships would be required 
to escort homewards the large Australian contingent which 
was rapidly being enrolled for Europe. 

The inability of Admiral Jerram to make a sweep out 
into the Pacific was due to his feeling compelled to concen- 
trate his fighting force in the south-western part of his station, 
and this necessity arose out of the situation that had devdoped 
in the neighbouring East India waters. The station was very 
inadequately fumShed. Admiral Peirse, who commanded it, 
had nothing but the battleship Swiftsure, two light cruisers, 
Dartmouth and Foes, and three sloops, Alert, Odin and Espilsgle, 
one of which was required in the Persian Gulf, and one was 
under orders to standby to complete the crew of the Triurnph, 
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The intention had been to reinforce him with two new ships, 
Falmouth and Nottingham^ but the demand for light cruisers 
in home waters was so great that they could not be spared. 
Based at Dar-es-Salaam was the fast German cruiser Konigs- 
berg. Though actually within the Cape station, she was an 
immediate menace to his omi, nor was the Cape Commander- 
in-Chief, Rear-Admiral King-HaJl, in a position to deal with 
her effectively. 

Ilis force consisted of three comparatively old and slow 
light cruisers. Hyacinth (flag), Astrcea and Pegasus.^ When 
the preliminary warning went out he was on a cruise to 
Mauritius. He at once concentrated his squadron at Diego 
Suarez, and as there was no other enemy ship on his station 
except the gunboat Eber, which had got away from Cape 
ToAvn on July 30, he proceeded north for Zanzibar to look 
after the Konigsberg. But seeing how Admiral King-Hall was 
situated when the period of strained relations began, Admiral 
Peirsc considered it necessary to take steps for shadowing 
the Konigsberg himself, and to this end he ordered the Dart- 
mouth to get away out of the station to Zanzibar as soon as 
she was out of dockyard hands. There was a standing order 
that station limits were not to fetter urgent movements of 
this nature, and in fact he was only anticipating an order 
from the Admiralty which reached him a little later. 

The necessity of his action was quickly apparent. On 
July 31, as Admiral King-Hall was coming north, the Pegasus, 
which had been sent ahead, sighted the Konigsberg steaming 
out of Dar-es-Salaam, but the German cruiser quickly showed 
her a clean pair of heels and disappeared. Two hours later 
the Hyacinth came across her in the dark and was equally 
unable to keep touch for lack of speed. As it was impossible 
to tell where she would go, Admiral King-Hall decided ho 
could not leave his cardinal focal area unprotected. He 
therefore decided to return to the Cape and leave the Astrcea 
and Pegasus to carry on for Zanzibar. 

Here, then, was another case of getting touch with an 
enemy cruiser just before war was declared and losing her 
from not having sufficient speed. In this instance it was 
peculiarly unfortunate, since there was no ship really capable 
of dealing with the Konigsberg immediately available. The 
orders for the Dartmouth stood, but she was still in dock at 
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Bombay and not expected to be ready for sea tiU August 8. 
It was further known that four large German liners, believed 
to be armed as commerce destroyers, were moving within the 
station, and Admiral Peirse had nothing left to deal with 
them except two of the Indian Marine ships, Hardinge and 
Buffering wliich by a long-standing arrangement incorporated 
in the War Book were transferred to the Royal Navy on 
the issue of the War Telegram. 

In these circumstances it was not easy for him to decide 
how best to dispose his force. The three principal focal points 
in his area were Aden, where the Mediterranean station joined 
his own, Singapore, where almost the whole of the Far Eastern 
trade and much of the Australian streamed through the Strait 
of Malacca and, thirdly, the waters south of Colombo, where 
most of the trade routes converged. Between the two latter 
it was particularly difficult for the Admiral to choose his 
position. On the one hand, the Colombo area was most 
exposed to the Konigsberg, and on the other Singapore was 
menaced by Admiral von Spec’s squadron. He knew, when 
in the first days of the war this squadron was believed 
to be concentrating in the vicinity of New Guinea, that 
his colleague on tlie China Station had been directed to 
concentrate at Hongkong and would have his attention 
fixed primarily on Tsingtau. There was nothing, therefore, 
to prevent Admiral von Spec breaking into the Indian 
area through the Strait of Malacca or by the south of 
Sumatra, and it was in the Singapore area that Admiral 
Peirse saw his best position. Accordingly, in response to an 
inquiry from the Admiralty, he informed them on the first 
day of the war that he was proceeding to Singapore in the 
Smftsure, and leaving the Espi&gle to do her best with the 
Colombo area. The Admiralty, however, knowing that 
Admiral Patey was concentrating the Austr^ian squadron to 
deal with the New Guinea area, mformed him that the Swifi- 
stire would not be required at Singapore. Admiral Peirse, 
therefore, took up the Colombo position and proceeded on 
August 6 to patrol the route to Aden in his flagship, leaving 
the Espiegle to watch the focal point, and here, three days 
later, she w'as joined by the Fosn. By August 7 the Bombay 
dockyard had succeeded in completing the Dartmouth — that 
is, a day alicad of time — ^but the Cape Squadron ships were 
now in the north of the station and there was no chance 
of finding the KSnigsberg near Dar-es-Salaam- She was 
therefore ordered next day (August 8) to proceed to Aden 
and ;patrol the Aden-Colombo route in concert with the 
flagsmp. 
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That same morning the general situation was improved by 
a smart piece of work done by the Asirma. We have seen 
how, w'hen Admiral King-HfJI on receipt of the Warning 
Telegram had turned back for the Cape, he had directed the 
Asircea and Pegasus to watch Dar-es-Salaam, This was 
specially important since, although the Kiinigsberg had got 
away, the Tabora, a liner of 8000 tons, had been located 
there. She was one of the four possible commerce destroyers 
which were known to be somewhere on the Colorabo- 
Suez line and which were a source of considerable anxiety 
to Admiral Peirse. On July SO she had put into Zanzibar, 
where it was found that she had on board an aeroplane and 
its pilot, and from there she had gone into Dar-es-Salaam. 
Captain Sykes of the Astrcca was m charge of the detachment, 
and as soon as war was declared he was ordered, in conformity 
with the line we were takmg everywhere, to close the port 
and to destroy its wireless station by gun fire. This was done 
early on August 8, and as the Germans themselves sank their 
floating dock to bar the entrance of the harbour, the Tabora 
was shut in and the place rendered useless as a base for the 
Kiinigsberg for some time at least. 

One danger point had thus been rendered innocuous, and 
the arrangements of the East Indian station were considerably 
facilitated. But not for long, for the day after the work was 
done everything was upset by the need to provide escort for 
troops. The critical diplonaatic situation at Constantinople 
rendered imperative immediate steps for the protection of 
the Suez Canal, and a division of the Indian Army was to 
proceed to Egypt at the earliest possible moment. Moreover, 
the operation which the Oversea Attack Committee had pro- 
jected for the reduction of German East Africa was also to 
be taken in hand, and would require further escort and sup- 
port. The force for Egypt was expected to be ready to leave 
on August 15, and on the 9th Admiral Peirse was told that 
the Swiflsure and Dartmouth were to return with all speed to 
Bombay and that all the Indian Marine ships were to assemble 
there. Of these there were now five, for besides the Dufferin 
and Bardinge, three others, Northbrook, Minto and Dalhousie, 
were being armed for his command and were to be ready by 
the 15th. It was the same call which had compelled the 
Admiralty to detach the Black Prince and Duke of Edinburgh 
feom Hie Mediterranean to Aden in order to take over the 
Egyptian convoy from Admiral Peirse. For trade protection 
he therefore had nothing left but the Posh and Espiegle in 
the Colombo area, while that of Singapore had to be left to 
the old French torpedo gun-vessel D' Iberville and three French 
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destroyers, which were then searching for the Geier in the 
vicinity of the Malacca Strait.^ 

Thus, although the main Indian convoy from various 
causes was um’eady to sail till August 28 — ^nearly a fort- 
night later than the Home Authorities hoped — ^from the 10th 
onwards Admiral Peirse had to devote all his attention to 
the Bombay-Aden route, and the Colombo and Singapore 
areas were at the mercy of the Konigsberg. Hence, also. 
Admiral Jerram’s anxiety to move to the Malay end of his 
station when Admiral Patey, having ascertained that the 
German Pacific Squadron was not concentrating at New 
Guinea, moved away for Samoa. Admiral King-Hall was 
equally unable to give help, for he soon had to call the Astrcea 
to the Cape to assist him in escorting homewards the Cape 
Garrison, for whose speedy return to England the military 
situation in France was urgently cr 3 dng. On all sides, in fact, 
the paramount milita^ necessity of completing the imperial 
Concentration in the European theatre was overriding naval 
needs, cutting into the Admiralty system of commerce pro- 
tection and forcing them to submit to the subversion of their 
most cherished strategical traditions. From Wei-hai-wei to 
Quebec it was everywhere the same, and the strain con- 
tinued to grow more tense. The primary; need of restoring 
the situation in France could not be denied, and the navy 
loyally submitted, with now and then a protesting growl as 
some new and unexpected call for convoy strained the tension 
almost beyond their power to endure. 

Such demands were frequent, for besides getting home 
the Imperial Garrisons their places had to be filled from else- 
where. Thus, when on the Indian station the Admiralty were 
groaning over the fortnight’s inactivity that had been forced 
on them by the premature call for convoy at Bombay, there 
came without warning a demand for escort to take an Indian 
Battalion to Singapore and another to Mauritius. Every 
draft was met, but not without paying the penalty. The risk 
that was being run was emphasised when on August 21 it 
became known that on the 6th the HaU liner City of Winchester 
had been captured in the Gulf of Aden by the KSnigsberg, 
and a week later had been sunk in KhoryaMoryaBay on the 
south Arabian coast. The German cruiser must have had a 
narrow escape from the Dartmouth, who went on to Aden 
after her recall before returning to Bombay, but by the time 
the loss was known there was nothing available to search for 
the intruder and she got clear away. 

Completed. lone. Trial speed. Guns. 
i D’Iberville 1893 952 21-6 1 3 9-pdrs. 
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Whether by luck or good arrangement the Konigsberg 
must have received a certain, amount of intelligence. The 
German S.S. Zieien, which left Colombo on July 29, met her 
on August 7 at Makalla on the Arabian coast, where she first 
conducted her prize, and there took away part of the eaptured 
crew to Mozambique. The same day the Ostmark also met 
her there and went on to Massawa. The Sudmark com- 
municated with her in the Gulf of Aden, and at Khorya Morya 
the Goldenfels was with her and took away the rest of the 
City of Winchester's crew to Sabang. All these ships got clear 
away before we were able to occupy the Aden area, but the 
Zieien had her wireless removed and her crew disarmed by 
the Portuguese authorities at Mozambique, and another ship, 
the Essen, was served the same way at Lourengo Marques. 

It was just after the loss of the City of Winchester became 
known that the Japanese ultimatum to Germany expired and 
Admiral Jerram was able to move down to the Singapore end 
of his station, where he would be in the best position to 
support his colleague should the German Pacific Squadron 
break into the Indian Ocean. He had indeed some reason to 
believe that Admiral von Spec was coming to the back of 
Sumatra with the intention of using the Dutch islands as a 
base of operations against our trade. In this he was not alto- 
gether wrong. For this was precisely the special mission on 
which the Emden and Markomannia had been detached at 
Pagan Island. On August 28, the day the Japanese com- 
menced hostilities, the Emden had just passed through the 
Molucca Passage, and by the end of the month was steaming 
westward along the south coast of Java preparatory to 
making her famous raid into the Indian Ocean, The only 
error in Admiral Jerram’s appreciation was that he expected 
his opponent to carry out the operation with his whole force. 
Accordingly, after having disposed his merchant cruisers and 
the Russian ships to r.'aintain a patrol of the trade route, he 
concentrated the rest of the Allied Squadron at Singapore and 
sent a message to Admiral Patey suggesting that the Australian 
Squadron might search the Mariana and Marshall Islands in 
case the enemy was not coming west. But that was out of 
the question. Admiral Patey, as we shall see, had barely 
time to carry out the occupamon of Herbertshohe before he, 
too, was entangled in the military concentration and powerless 
for any other duty. 



CHAPTER Xr 

THE NORTH SEA — ^AUGUST IC-SEPTEMBER 17^ 

We have now traced what may be regarded as the deploy- 
ment of the fleet all over the world so far as it could be carried 
with the material available. All stations were short of 
fast light cruisers owing to what was regarded as the prior 
claim of the Grand Fleet on the new ones as soon as they left 
dockyard hands, but most stations had received their battle- 
ship supports as well as their armed merchant cruisers, of 
which there were now seventeen in commission. Thus by 
the beginning of September the general deployment was 
practically complete, and the war at sea began to take on the 
dead and uneventful character with whicli our ancestors 
were so familiar and which public opinion at first found hard 
to reconcile with its expectations. 

Scarcely anywhere, indeed, had the expected happened. 
The great opportunity for an organised attack on our trade 
by means of armed merchant crmsei's had passed by unused ; 
and in home waters there had been no attempt to stop the 
passage of the Expeditionary Force to France either by direct 
attack during its transit or indirectly by a raid on oui’ shores. 
It was this inertness of the High Seas Fleet that was the 
greatest surprise to naval officers. Knowing how German 
doctrine was saturated with the spirit of offence, and knowing 
wdl what they themselves would have done in like dreum- 
stances, tlicy found the enemy’s inaction difficult to explain. 
Yet it was but a repetition of what occurred in the old French 
wars when France had the inferior fleet. By massing an 
overwhelming concentration at the vital point the Admiralty 
had made sure of the command of the Narrow Seas upon 
which their whole system was built up. They had also 
made sure of a crushing decision on “ the day,” but inci- 
dentally they had made it inevitable that “ the day” would 
be indefinitely postponed. All experience shows that in 
conditions such as our home concentration had set im an 
enemy will never risk a battle except for some vital end 

^ See Map 1 Id case. 

ifi7 
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which cannot be obtained in any other way. For the Germans 
the stoppage of the transit of our Expeditionary Force did 
not fulfil that condition. Believing, as their High Command 
certainly did, that they could make an end of our few divisions 
in their first rush, it was obviously better for them that our 
Army should expose itself to that rush on a naked flank 
than that it should be held in reseiwc at home where it could 
strike at any time and never be struck. In any case it was 
far easier for them to deal with our Expeditionary Force on 
land than upon the sea, and the interruption of its passage 
was certainly not an object for which Germany could wisely 
risk any substantial part of her fleet. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that since the German High Command certainly 
believed the war would be a short one — too short for our 
blockade to make itself felt — and that they then also re- 
garded Russia as their most formidable enemy, they were 
more immediately concerned with the command of the 
Baltic than with that of the North Sea. 

During the last half of August its importance had declared 
itself in a startling manner. Beyond all expectation Russia 
had found hei-self able to invade East Prussia in a devoted 
attempt to relieve the alarming pressure upon France. The 
deration was undertaken by two armies under Generals 
Rennenkampf and Samsonov, the first moving from the 
Niemcn and the other through the Masmian Lake district 
from the Narev. The opening was a complete success. 
Between the 16th and 20th the weak German forces were 
defeated at Gmnbinnen on the Berlin-Petrograd railway and 
at Frardeenau, south-east of Konigsberg. The result was 
that the German armies were split in two, part retiring 
in haste westward and part to the sea at Konigsberg. The 
Russians quickly pushed as far as Allenstein in the western 
part of the Masurian mai'shes, and by the 25th General 
Samsonov's cavalry patrols had reached the Vistula. Here 
the tide suddenly turned. The Holy Land of the Prussian 
aristocracy had been profaned, a flood of panic-stricken 
fugitives was carrying the alarm into the heart of the kingdom, 
and, by exertions no less remarkable than those of the Russians, 
the Germans quickly had an army together under General 
von Hindenburg to purge the sacrilege. By August 26, near 
the classic battle-ground of Eylau, he had contact with General 
SamsonoV at Tannenbtirg between Allenstein and Soldau, 
and by a flank movement to his left he succeeded during the 
next two days in involving the Russians hopelessly in the 
marshes. By August 81 they were completely cut in two, 
and though one half succeeded in escaping the net, the other 
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was annihilated, leaving, it is said, some 90,000 prisoners in 
German hands. Having thus dealt with Samsonov, Hinden- 
burg turned on Rennenkampf, but here he failed of complete 
success. Rennenkampf succeeded in getting his army away, 
but not without a loss of perhaps 80,000 prisoners and a large 
part of his artillery. Thus for the time the danger was met, 
but in view of the shock which the sudden activity of the 
Russians had given to the confidence of the Germans and 
the evidence that their offensive power had been under- 
estimated, the Baltic, with its all-important ports of Dantzig 
and Konigsberg, asserted itself in all its old historic force as 
a vital element in the position. 

There can be little doubt, then, that the policy they 
adopted in their Home Waters was the most correct for them 
and the most annoying for ourselves. It was a policy, so 
far as their fleet’s activities indicated its nature, akin to that 
by which the French had so often and skilfully wearied our 
superior strength. The High Seas Fleet was simply kept in 
bemg while our fleets were harassed and our command 
disputed by every form of minor attack which modem develop- 
ment in material had placed within the Germans’ reach. 
In the old French wars such minor attacks had been con- 
fined to privateering, with an occasional raid by a flying 
squadron, but that system could never be of any avail except 
against our trade s it tended in no way to break down our 
fighting superiority. But now all this was changed. By 
the enormously increased power of minor attack Germany 
could at least hope to reduce our margin of superiority so 
low as eventually to warrant her taking the offensive. Her 
policy had, therefore, even greater justification and greater 
promise than that which the French had been wont to adopt 
in analogous circumstances. Where France for redressing 
the balance of force could only look to the weather and the 
wear and tear of our long blockades, Germany had the mine- 
layer and the submarine. It a with a legitimate pride that 
we look back upon the silent endurance with which the seamen 
of the old era clung on to their thankless task year after year 
through storm and sickness, but no one can fed aright the 
part our modern Navy has played unless he remembers how 
they, too, had to ding on in face of dangers beyond anything 
that Hawke or Cornwallis or Ndson had to face. It was the 
humour of the German Press to picture our Grand Fleet 
lying always securely in some inaccessible harbom’. How 
far was it from the truth ! 

By the end of August, on the eve of the Heligoland 
action, the Admiralty became aware of how the enemy wefe 
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anticipating our minor offensive by a form of attack which, 
at the Hague Conference of 1907, they had solemnly de- 
precated in the name of German humanity. The minefields 
which were then discovered off the Tsme and the Humber 
were at fii’st believed by the Admiralty to have been laid 
surreptitiously by trawlers imder neutral colours, and this 
belief, though responsible naval officers doubted the capacity 
of small craft for the work, was confirmed by reports from 
neutral sources. The Germans lost no time in publicly 
declaring that the mines were laid by ships of the Imperial 
Navy, and there is now no doubt that it was so. Illegitimate 
as was their action, judged by the hitherto sacred traditions 
of naval warfare, it is clear they were embarking on a con- 
.sidered minor offensive with the probable object of forcing 
the Grand Fleet into some such hazardous enterprise as they 
wished to see it attempt. 

The facts of the case, so far as they could be ascertained 
from the statements of prisoners and circumstantial evidence, 
seem to be that about August 21 a force of light cruisers 
and destroyers proceeded across the North Sea on what may 
have been a reconnaissance. Having reached the Outer 
Well Banlc, which lies south of the Dogger about 80 miles 
east of Flamborough Head, they fell in with a fleet of British 
fishing craft. Of these they sank eight with bombs after 
removing the crews, and then returned to Wilhelmshaven 
with their prisoners. About two days later, encouraged by 
impunity, a similar force started again. This time it included 
the light cruisers Mainz and Stuttgart, both carrying mines, 
and with them was the minelayer Albatross, In mmcing for 
Flamborough Head, which was again tlieir landfall, they 
encountered another fleet of flsliing craft about 70 miles 
east of the Humber. Sixteen of them were sunk by the 
destroyers with bombs as before, while the cruisers carried 
on to the westward. Thirty miles off the Humber, where 
it will be remembered the Invincible and New Zealand had 
just arrived, tlie Mainz laid a minefield, while the Stuttgart 
and Albatross laid another the same distance off the Tyne. 
The whole force then retired without having been seen by 
oiu' Coast Patrols. 

The work ^pears to have been done in the early hours of 
August 26. The first victim was a Danish fishing vessel 
which was blown up that evening in the Tyne minefield. 
On the some day also the Humber field was located by the 
City of Bristol trawler, which exploded a mine in her nets. 
Thus the discovery was made in time to prevent a disaster 
to the two battle cmisfirs who werp undpr orders for the 
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Heligoland raid, and who now proceeded to their assigned 
rendezvous round the south of the dangerous area. Sweeping 
operations were quickly set on foot, but till the extent of 
the minefields comd be definitely ascertained both the Tyne 
and the Humber were unsafe as bases, and for this reason 
after the Heligoland action the two battle cruisers were 
ordered to the Forth. So much the Germans gained in 
military advantage and so far their unprecedented action 
was justified by what they called military necessity. The 
loss of two more neutral vessels did little to recommend the 
justice of their plea, and all they reaped from our naval 
forces were the minesweeping gunboat Speedy and a drifter 
blown up dming the sweeping operations. After these losses 
the Admiralty directed that the minefields were to be left 
alone and sweeping operations confined to clearing a swept 
channel along the coast. 

The minefields, indeed, were soon recognised as a 
blessing in disguise. The main reason why the Germans 
had not been detected was that by the War Orders the local 
Patrol Flotillas were to be kept concentrated and ready 
to deal with attempts to raid our coast. As the Germans 
themselves had barred to so ^eat an extent the approaches to 
the Tyne and Humber districts, it was now possible to use 
these flotillas to extend the system of continuous coastwise 
patrol which had been organised for the East Anglian zone 
after the affair of the Konigin Luise, and eventually the 
German minefields were not only left untouched but were 
actually reinforced by our own minelayers. 

Had this form of minor oflensive stood alone it would 
have been comparatively easy to contend with, hut it was 
supplemented by an ever-increasing activity on the part 
of the enemy’s submarines. Both methods of attack were 
forms of hostility of which we had no esqierience, and with 
which the fleet itself could not deal; they could o^y be met 
by small craft specially equipped for the work. Already by 
September 1, besides the re^ar flotillas and minesweepers, 
there were in commission some 260 trawlers, drifters and 
similar craft, besides seaplanes, entirely devoted to meeting 
the submarine and mine attack. Even so they were proving 
all too few and were being rapidly increased in number, but 
as yet they had been given littte organisation, and for a long 
time to come they woidd be imequal to the work they had 
to do. The duties of the several classes of these craft were 
to sweep for mines, to guard the swept channels, to patrol 
for submarines and examine vessels to see that they were 
not being employed as submarine tenders or as mine-layers. 
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But swarming as the North Sea was with neutral traffic of all 
kinds, they were too few to examine more than a tithe even 
of the ships they sighted, and for all that could be done 
submarines were continually being reported in all directions. 

At Scapa the Grand Fleet was given no rest. In the old 
days when gales drove our fleet from its station it had at 
least a secure port in which it could enjoy complete relaxa- 
tion, but Admiral Jellicoe had none. Except for such make- 
shifts as the fleet itself could provide, Scapa was still an un- 
defended anchorage ; by three or four channels it was possible 
for submarines to enter, nor could the fleet even go in or out 
until the waters it had to pass had been daborately swept. 
On August 24 the Committee specially appointed to consider 
the defence of the anchorage had recommended, with certain 
modifications, a scheme drawn up the year before. It pro- 
vided for increasing the armament and for closing some of 
the entrances with blockships and others with mines. But 
in tlie fleet it was considered that the tidal streams were so 
strong that the danger of mines getting adrift forbade their 
use, and that blockships must be used evemvhere. 

A typical incident which occurred on September 1 will 
give the best idea of what the strain of this insecurity meant. 
The three Dreadnought squadrons with the light cruisers 
and a few other ships were at anchor in the Flow at three 
hours’ notice preparing for a new movement. It was a 
typical Scapa day ; the desolate anchorage was slirouded in 
a driving wet mist, and all conditions were favourable for a 
surprise attack. About 6 p.m., when dusk was beginning 
to add to the gloom and the strain of the look-out was more 
than usually exacting, the Falmouth, near the north-eastern 
entrance, was suddenly seen to be firing. Shortly afterwards 
she ceased, and reported that she had seen a periscope inside 
the anchorage and believed she had sunk a submarine. The 
report was not entirely a'cdiblc, but in any case the risk was 
too great to run, and the Commander-in-Chief resolved to 
get to sea. While steam was being raised the Drake, to the 
westward, also reported a submarine, one or two other ships 
fired, and the destroyers were hunting feverishly all over the 
Flow. In the last of the twilight the whole fleet went oub 
and returned again at sunrise. Subsequent investigations 
made it fairly certain that it had been a false alarm. On 
several occasions ships had fired on seals, which while swim- 
ming in a bad light were easily mistaken for periscopes, and 
the better opinion was that no submarine had entered the 
harbour. 

Still, true or false it made little difference. For so 
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stealthy was the form of attack which the Germans were 
pursuing, that false alarms and unfounded reports were 
inevitable and must be taken seriously till they were proved 
to be untrue. The strain was therefore none the less con- 
tinuous, nor was any relaxation to be expected till Scapa was 
adequately protected and the new-born system of floating 
defence perfected. Till that time came Admiral Jellieoe 
looked for security in almost continuous activity at sea. The 
movement for which he was preparing when the alarm of 
September 1 took place was a full streaxgth sweep of the 
North Sea in combination with the Southern Force in hopes 
of catching the enemy’s submarines and mine-layers as they 
made their way home. The Admiralty, however, who had 
other operations in view, requested him to defer the move- 
ment, and as he had been warned by them that they had 
information of a cruiser and submarine raid which was about 
to be made from the Baltic on his base, he substituted a 
sweep to the Skagerrak to endeavour to intercept the threat- 
ened expedition. The sweep was carried out as planned by 
the cruisers and destroyers with the battle fleet m support, 
but nothing was found, and on September 5 he took the 
battle fleet into Ms alternative base at Loch Ewe to coal. 

TMs same day we suffered our first naval loss from 
submarine attack. The victim was the flotilla leader 
Pathfinder ^aptain Martin Leake, commanding the Forth 
Destroyer Patrol), lost with nearly aU hands off St. Abb’s 
Head. She went down in four minutes, and at first it was 
reported to be a mine. But Captain Leake, who though 
wounded was saved, made it dear that it must have been a 
torpedo from a submarine which probably exploded the 
magazine.^ The means already adopted for dealing with the 
trouble were clearly insuffldent. In seas so tMck with traffic 
the enemy by using false cdoturs could sow mines as they 
pleased almost with impuni^, and to those who believed 
that tMs was the method employed there seemed no adequate 
remedy short of dosing the whole of the East Coast ports 
to traffic and also forbidding fishing in the same area ; but this 
remedy was regarded as worse than the disease, and it was 
decided to rely on the existing system in increased force 
and with better organisation. So much at any rate was 
rendered necessary by the skill and boldness with which the 
enemy’s submarines were bein§ handled, particularly in and 
about the Forth, where Admiral Lowry reported that his 
existing force was being worn out by almost incessant patrol- 
ling. During September, though the patrol boats had been 
^ Sttlraequmily it was aeoerUuned that the attack was made by VSL 
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attacked nine or ten times, one submarine was all they could 
claim. Stalking by submarines had proved ineffective, and 
it was clear that surface vessels, more numerous, faster and 
better anned, were the only radical cure. 

It was as the unwelcome news of the Pathfinder's loss 
reached him that Admiral Jellicoe received instructions from 
the Admiralty for the movement they wished him to make. 
They had by no means despaired of forcing the High Seas 
Fleet to action, and their hope had been increased by learning 
from prisoners talcen in the reeent Heligoland action that 
the Germans had then intended to use their battle cruisers, 
though they had not been able to get out in time. It was 
possible, therefore, that a r^etition of the movement sup- 
ported by the whole Grand Fleet might lead to a decision, 
especially as it was to be timed so as to cover the passage of 
the Vlth Division of the Expeditionary Force. We have 
seen how, by_ the end of August, arrangements had been 
made for moving it to the new base at St. Nazaire. The great 
retreat had just terminated beyond the Marne, the Germans 
had been drawn by General Joffre into just the position he 
required for an offensive return, and the moment had come for 
throwing every available man into the conflict if the failure 
of the German opening was to be turned against them. 
The transports were to begin moving on September 8, and 
at dawn on the 7th the battle fleet left Loch Ewe. The 
transport line was patrolled by the French cruisers, and the 
Channel Fleet was thus left free to take part in the main 
combination by moving up in support of the Southern Force. 
In the morning of tlie 10th all units were in position, and the 
Harwich flotillas carried out the raid into the Bight. The 
conditions were ideal for the Germans to accept action dose 
to their base and with full advantage of their torpedo craft. It 
was a hot, still day with a haze and glare that brought visibility 
very low and rendered it impossible for the Commander-in- 
Chief to control all parts of the great combination. If ever 
the Germans had a chance — and a fairly safe chance ^of 
dealing the kind of blow they wanted it was then. Yet not a 
ship stirred — ^not even a destroyer came out, and nothing was 
seen except a cordon of apparently neutral vessds 160 miles 
from Hehgoland that' were believra to have warned the Ger- 
mans of the presence of the battle fleet. Accordingly, after 
coming down within 100 miles of Hdigoland Admirfd Jellicoe 
broke up the combination and led the Grand Fleet north 
again. If the Germans took any action at all, it must have 
been to get submarines out on his line of retirement. At 
all events one was rammed and apparently sunk by the 
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Zealandia about 10.30 on the morning the retirement began. 
Meanwhile the Vlth Division had been moving without inter- 
ruption, and by the 11th the whole of it was safely landed 
at St. Nazaire. 

If the German war direction found no energy to spare 
for taking action with the fleet it is no matter for wonder. 
While Admiral Jellicoe was carrying out his provocative 
sweep they were reeling amazed under the blows which 
brought their whole war plan to the ground. On S eptember 8 
the Russians entered Lemberg. Shortly afterwards the 
Germans on the Marne suddenly discovered a new French 
army on their right beyond the British Force; by the 9th 
as the Grand Fleet swept down the North Sea to take up its 
position for supporting the raid into the Bight and the 
Channel Fleet moved up to meet it, General Joffre was 
brilliantly breaking through the German centre on the 
Marne, and next afternoon as Admiral Jdlicoc turned north 
again the shattered German line was in full retreat on the 
Aisne. 

Though the covering movement of the Grand Fleet had 
failed to bring about an action and the prospect of getting 
a decision against the High Seas Fleet seemed more remote 
than ever, our minor offensive, which we were incessantly 
carrying on by means of submarines, was more successful. 
At midnight on September 12, as Admiral Jellicoe retm'ned 
to his base, E9 (Lieutenant-Commander Max Horton) was 
lying on the bottom at 120 feet 6 miles south-south-west 
of Heligoland. At daybreak she rose and at once sighted 
a light cruiser less than two miles away. The weather, 
whidi had been thick, was clearing, and she immediately 
attacked. Two torpedoes were fired at a range of about 
600 yards, and as E 9 dived one explosion was heard. Rising 
again, she could see the cruiser had stopped, with a heavy 
list to starboard, but shots from an unseaa vessel splashed 
round the submarine, and Lieutenant-Commander Horton 
dived once more. When, an hour later, he came up to see the 
result there was nothing but four or five trawlers where the 
cruiser had been. The lost ship proved to be the Hela, 
whose fate was afterwards officially admitted by the Gernoan 
Admiralty.^ All the rest of the day E 9 was kept down by 
destroyers, but was able to charge her batteries during the 
night. Next day when she rose to reconnoitre nothing but 
trawlers were to be seen, and after suffering from heavy seas 
which made it impossible either to proceed on the surface or 
rest on the bottom, Lieutenant-Commander Horton brought 
^ ifeia, 1896; 2004 tons; 19'6 knots (designed) ; 2 IS-pdis. 44-pdrs. 
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his boat safely back to Harwich, having fully retaliated for 
the Paihjmder's loss. 

The military reverses of the Germans produced the in- 
evitable reactions at sea. Their attention became fixed on 
the Baltic. Here they had recently had warning that they 
could not yet regard it as a German lake. In the last week 
of August one of their best light cruisers, the Magdeburg, a 
sister of the Breslau, while operating with destroyers at the 
entrance of the GuK of Finland, took the ground on the 
Island of Odensholm and was there caught by the Pallada 
an i Bogatuir and destroyed. The importance of the Baltic 
as a military highway for Germany was now so great that 
the recurrence of such incidents could not be risked, and it 
was soon known that the High Seas Fleet, or a considerable 
part of it, was occupied in covering the coastwise transport 
of troops and supplies to East Prussia. The moment was, 
therefore, favourable for resting the Grand Fleet and making 
good the minor defects which had developed by its almost 
continual cruising. Instructions to this effect were issued, and 
the occasion was also seized by the First Lord to hold a con- 
ference with the War Staff and the chief officers of the fleet 
to consider future plans. It was fixed to take place at Loch 
Ewe on September 17, and till then all but the routine cruiser 
patrols were suspended. Amongst other questions discussed 
was the possibility of assisting the Russians to dispute the 
command of the Baltic by sending them some of our sub- 
marines, and so obviously desirable was this for the common 
cause that measures were set on foot for ascertaining how 
far it was feasible. There was also the question of meeting 
the German method of warfare by similar stealthy means. 
The Commander-in-Chief, finding the device of stopping trade 
and fishing on our eastern coast was impracticable, had 
proposed an extensive system of offensive mining in the 
open sea. But with so much detestation was this inhuman 
practice regarded that the Admiralty still held back from 
adopting it. Moreover, they still clung to their old creed 
of free manoeuvre in the open sea, €ind any measure that 
tended to curtail that freedom was too much against the old 
tradition to be adopted tiU all other means had failed. 

So in spite of all the insidious dangers that surrounded 
it, the Grand Fleet had to settle down patiently to its hold 
on the north-about Passage. The actual work of intercepting 
ships was mainly done by Admiral de Chair with the 10th 
Cruiser Squadron which formed the Northern Patrol between 
the Shetlands and the coast of Norw^. The Grand Fleet 
cruiser squadrons which worked firom Cromarty and Rosyth 
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formed a cordon more to the south, thus screening the Battle 
Fleet and constituting a second blockade line. In this duty, 
the older battleships, especially those of the “ Duncan ” class, 
also assisted from time to time. So heavy and complex 
was the administrative work of this quasi-blockade that it 
had been found to be beyond the power of the Base Admiral 
to deal with it. The bulk of it still fell upon the Commander- 
in-Chief, and to relieve him, in the first week in September the 
post of Admiral of the Orkneys and Shetlands was created. 
Under the Conunander-m-Chief he was to be responsible in 
the islands for naval defence, naval establishments, and naval 
shore duties. The Base Admiral would be under his com- 
mand, and the Admiral of the Coast of Scotland became 
henedForth a separate and co-ordinate authority, with no 
responsibility for the islands. Vice-Admiral The Hon. Sir 
Stanley C. J. Colville was appointed to the new command, 
and took it over directly after the Staff Conference 
at Loch Ewe. The need of such an appointment was the 
more pressing since the tendency was, under the exigencies 
of war, for Scapa Flow to pass from the status of a mere 
war-anchorage to that of a flying base, and to increase its 
powers of dealing with repairs it had already been decided 
to send up the old “Fisgards” which had been fitted as 
workshops for training boy artificers at Portsmouth. After 
careful inspection and special preparation they Imd been 
pronounced fit to make the voyage, and on September 16 
they started in tow of two tugs. They were to proceed 
west-about, but next day they encountered a gale which 
forced them to seek refuge. Fisgard I managed to get into 
Plymouth later on, but the Fisgard H was not so fortunate. 
She made for Portland, but was taking in water through her 
hawse-pipes very badly. As there was no way for it to escape 
she was soon in serious distress, and before she could reach the 
shelter of the Bill she foundered, with the loss of twenty-three 
out of the sixty-four naval and dockjrard ratings by whom 
she was manned. Thus the full equipment of the Flow to 
meet the needs of the Grand Fleet was stm further postponed. 
A further loss which it suffered at this time was the fine 
armed merchant cruiser Oceanic of the Northern Patrol, 
which on September 8 ran aground in the Shetlands and 
became a totm wreck. 
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THE EACE BOE TITE SEA — THE DUNKIRK EXPEDITION AND LOSS 
OE THE OBBSSY, IlOGUB AND ABOUKIB ^ 

By the middle of September it seemed that the part of the 
Navy in the war, so far as the European theatre was con- 
cerned, was to be confined to the weary and precarious watch 
to which it had settled doivn, and that its activities were to 
have little direct connection with the main operations on the 
Continent. The centre of military energy had drifted far 
away from the sea, and never, perhaps, since Blenheim had 
our army in a great war seemed so entirdy divorced from 
the fleet. Yet so abiding are the advantages of the connec- 
tion that the divorce was scarcely complete when the army 
began to look to the distant fleet and call for assistance. 

The situation which had arisen and was to develop rapidly 
out of the battle of the Marne was one of the most revolu- 
tionary as well as the most permanently dominating of the 
many unexpected features which the war was destined to 
assume. The pursuit of the Germans from the Marne had 
been checked at the River Aisne sufliciently to allow them to 
dig themselves in on the heights nortli of the river, and by 
September 16 General Joffre had reco^sed that the enemy’s 
new front could not be forced with tiie resources he had at 
his disposal. On that day, therefore, he decided to change 
his plans and endeavour to turn their western flank, which 
was then about Noyon, with General Maunoury’s army — 
the same that had turned the flank on the Mame. It is 
possible that he foresaw that ivith the inferior force he had 
the movement was not likely to be a complete success. The 
Germans would probably reply, as they had done on the 
Marne, with a counter-turning movement, which would have 
to be met by a further prolongation of the Allied Line to the 
northward. The process would then be repeated, and in all 
probability would continue till both the opposed lines reached 
the sea. The best that could happen for the Allies was that 
they would be able to join hands with the Belgian Army that 
was now concentrated about Antwerp. This would keep the 
enemy away from the sea altogether, and at the same time 

^ See Hap p. 126 and Map 1 in case. 

IP • 
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preserve the rich industrial and mineral districts of Flanders. 
Of this, however, there was little hope. New German forces 
had already appeared at Valenciennes and Cambrai; they 
had already compelled the Belgian Army to withdraw within 
the fortifications of Antwerp, and it seemed rather that we 
were threatened with the worst that could happen. The 
worst was that the enemy would reach the sea somewhere 
to the south of Boulogne, and, by gaining possession of the 
Flemish and Northern French ports, be in a position to dispute 
our hold on the Channel and upset our whole disposition in 
the Narrow Seas. At almost any cost this had to be pre- 
vented, and the Allied army must at least make an effort 
to reach the sea at some point midway between the two 
extremes, say about Ostend. In any case it would be a neck- 
and-neck race if General Joffre’s turning movement failed, 
and it must have been obvious that the main chance of success 
lay in the prospect of the British being able to stretch out 
a hand from the sea to meet the northward movement. 

Whether or not this was the precise process of reasoning 
on the part of the French Higher Command, it is certain that 
the day after General Jolfre decided to change his plan of 
attack he sent through our Embassy a request which was 
destined to bring forward the British hold on the sea as a 
possible solution of the military problem. In the long roll 
of our wars similar attempts to relieve a Continental situation 
had been frequent, and, as was only natural, the suggestion 
had originally come from London. A week earlier- — on 
September 11— only ten days after the Marines had been 
withdrawn from Ostend, a scheme of operations on the old 
lines had been put forward. By that time it was clear that 
the German war plan had broken down : the rush on Paris 
had just been stopped by the battle of the Marne. For the 
Allies it was no longer a question of securing a retreat or even 
of defensive operations. The way was opening for an offensive 
return, and the only doubt was whether the Entente forces 
were in sufficient strength to make it a success. So equally 
balanced did the opposmg armies appear to be that very little 
might serve to turn the scale, and what our Government had 
in mind was that that little might possibly be found in a 
demonstration from the sea against the German communica- 
tions. The idea was referred to General Jolfre, but it was 
not till he found himself brought to a standstill before the 
enemy’s new front that a reply was received. 

He now intimated that “ owi^ to the new German move- 
ments towards the north of Prance” (which obviously 
imperilled the success of his intended turning movement), he 
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would like to see it put in execution. What he asked was 
that all available Li-oops should be sent to Dunldrk and 
eveiitually to Calais “ to act effectively and constantly against 
the enemy’s communications, and thus hinder their opera- 
tions in that region.” In forwarding the request our Am- 
bassador said the French Govamment desired to recommend 
it to the earnest consideration of His Majesty’s Government, 
and Lord Kitchener at once marked the telegi’am “ Very 
urgent.” To the Admiralty the scheme seemed “ Very 
important ” ; in any measure to secure the ports of the 
Strait of Dover they were directly concerned. The First Lord 
and the War Staff officers who had attended the conference 
at Loch Ewe had just returned, and without hesitation the 
Marine Brigade of the Royal Naval Division was offered as an 
advanced guard, if the War Office would provide the necessary 
mounted troops. They offered a Yeomanry Regiment (the 
Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars) and a party of Royal 
Engineers, and that night (September 18) the necessary orders 
were issued by the Admiralty and War Office. The Marine 
Brigade was to sail the following afternoon, and the Yeomanry 
in the evening. By September 20 the landing was to be 
complete at Dunkirk, where the force would be strengthened 
by the aeroplanes and armoured cars which had been left 
there under Commander Samson when the Marines were 
withdrawn from Ostend. More armed cars and motor transport 
were to follow. 

General Aston was given the command of the whole. His 
instructions were that while he must regard his force as too 
weak for anything but demonstrations and minor enterprises 
to cut railway lines, he was to endeavour to give the impres- 
sion that he was the advanced guard of a considerable British 
force destined to act against the enemy’s communications. 
He was further reminded that the enemy could bring to bear 
upon him overwhelming forces whenever they chose, but if 
he forced them to concentrate for such an eccentric movement 
he would be achieving the object. 

Seeing how fast the available British forces at home were 
ripening to efficiency, there was reason to believe the German 
Higher Command would not be able to ignore the threat. 
All past ejmerience went to show that ib was what lay behind 
such expeditions rather than their own strength that was tlxe 
measure of their military value. And by this time we had 
troo;^s that must be reckoned with. Part of the Mediterranean 
Garrisons were already at home : on the day the order was ' 
issued the Cape Garrison reached Southampton, and the 
famous Vnth Division, as well as the Illrd Cavalry Division 
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of the old army, -were being rapidly formed. Behind them, 
moreover, the Territorial Troops were showing a surprising 
capacity for fitting themselves for the field. It was therefore 
quite possible that the little demonstration would develop 
into something much more important, and it was a possibility 
with which the Navy as well as the enemy must reckon. 

For protecting the waters over which the new line of 
communication would have to pass no special arrangements 
were made. The Admiralty were relying on the Southern 
Force, although it had recently been much reduced in 
stren^h. Its main support had been the Second Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, Invincible and Neto Zealand, which had been 
stationed in the Humber lor the purpose ; but since their with- 
drawal to Rosyth after the discovery of the German minefields 
they had been under Admiral Jellicoe’s direct command. The 
Neoi Zealand, however, was now in the First Squadron, the 
Infleodble, on her arrival from Malta, having joined her sister 
ship in the Second. The Channel Fleet, from which support 
could be looked for, had also been weakened owing to the 
dominating call of the Imperial Concentration. By the end 
of the month the Canadian Contingent was to be ready to 
sail, and to provide it with escort Admiral Wemyss on 
September 10 — that is, as soon as the Vlth Division had 
been passed to St. NazairC' — ^had been ordered to leave the 
Western Patrol and proceed with his four cruisers to the St. 
Lawrence. Their place had to be taken by Admiral Bethell 
with the 7th Battle Squadron, so that he was not available 
as he had been during the Ostend landing. 

The Southern Force, under Admiral Christian, at this 
time consisted of his fla^hip Euryalus and his attadied light 
cruiser Amethyst, together with the 7th Cruiser Squadron 
under Admiral Campbell (Bacchante, Creasy, Aboukir, Hogue), 
and the Harwich Flotillas (1st and 8rd Destroyer and ten 
submarines of the 8th or “Oversea” Flotilla), with their 
attached light cruiser Fearless. The Arethtisa had not yet 
made good the damage she had suffered in the Hdigoland 
action, and Commodore Tyrwhitt was flying Ms broad pen- 
nant in the Lowestoft. Under the original War Orders of 
Jxily 28, 1914, the cruisers were based on the Nore “ in 
order to ensure the presence of armoured ships in the Southern 
approaches to the North Sea and the Eastern entrance to the 
Channel, and to support the 1st and 8rd Flotillas operating 
in that area from Harwich.” The object of these flotillas, 
it was explained, was “to keep the area south of the 64th 
parallel (which runs a little south of the Dogger Bank and 
Heligoland) clear of enemy torpedo craft and minelayers.” 
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CTuiser Force “ C,” it was added, “ was to support them in 
the execution of these duties, and also, with the flotillas, to 
keep a close watch for enemy W'ar vessels and transports in 
order that their movements may be reported at the earliest 
moment.” 

Subsequently two patrol areas had been established for 
the Harwich flotillas — one off the Dogger Bank and one m 
the Broad Fourteens. As a rule the bulk of the cruisers 
were to the northward supporting the Dogger patrol, but 
from time to time at critical junctures, such as the crossing 
of the Expeditionary Force and the shift of base to St. 
Nazaire, they had been concentrated in the Broad Fourteens. 
The normal disposition which it was sought to maintain 
was three cruisers for the Dogger area and one for the Broad 
Fourteens, but frequently, owing to coaling exigencies, only 
three of them were available. This was so on September 16, 
and Admh-al Christian, who was then in the Dogger area 
with the Euryalus, Bacchante and Cressy, and had been 
ordered to re-establish both patrols, was given permission 
to keep only two cruisers to the northward and to send one 
to the Broad Fourteens. On this permission he did not 
act at once. His own view, as he explained to the Admiralty 
on the 19th, was that it was better to keep his available 
cniisers concentrated in a position south of the Dogger^ 
where he would be able to support either patrol as occasion 
required. At the moment, however, there was no question 
of supjport, for towards the evening of the 17th the weather 
turned so bad that both flotillas had to be ordered in to the 
base, and he reported that he was patrolling the Dogger 
area himself with three ci-uisers — that is, Euryalus, Hogue 
and AbouMr, the Cressy having gone in to coal and the 
Bacchante for docking and repairs. 

Meanwhile, ever since the supporting battle cruisers had 
been withdrawn from the Humber, it had become obvious 
that the situation of the Southern Force area left much to 
be desired, and the day after the receipt of Admiral Christian’s 
telegram stating that he was concentrated in the Dogger 
Bank area, the question of its reorganisation was put forward 
for consideration at the Admiralty. Experience was showing 
more clearly every day not only that more powerful and 
closer support was required by the strategical situation as 
it was developing, but also that the " Bacchantes ” were 
tactically tmfit for the work of dose co-operation with the 
flotillas, work which in default of more suitable ships had 
to be assigned to them when the War Plan was settled. 
Now, however, that the eight light cruisers of the new 
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“ Avethusa ” class were coming forwardj it would be possible 
to relieve the “Bacchantes” by those which were first 
ready for sea, and use them with advantage elsewhere for 
duties which they were well able to perform.’^ 

All this time the weather continued to be so bad that 
neither flotilla patrol could be re-established, and Admiral 
Christian continued to watch to the northward with his 
three crufeers. On the 19th it was a little better, and the 
patrols made an attempt to take up their stations, but at 
6 a.m. the Admiral had to order them all back to harbour, 
and in informing the Admiralty he expressed his intention 
of carrying on with the three cruisers in the Dogger area. 
By the afternoon, however, it had been decided to withdraw 
the Dogger Patrol altogether during the equinoctial weather 
and to maintain that of the Broad Fourteens only. An 
order accordingly went out calling him down from the 
position he was recommending as strategically the best. 

The Dogger Bank Patrol,” it ran, “ need not be con- 
tinued. Weather too bad for destroyers to go to sea. Arrange 
with cruisers to watch Broad Fourteens.” The telegram 
went out at 4.40 before the Admiral’s appreciation can have 
reached Whitehall. At the same time the transports carrying 
Marines to Dunkirk were just about to leave Dover, but the 
order appears to have had no connection with this move- 
ment, about which the Dover Patrol had received special 
instructions. It was supplemsxted by one to Commodore 
Tymhilt directing him to re-establish the Broad Fourteens 
flotilla patrol next morning, if possible, by which time the 
cruisers would have arrived to support it. 

During the night both the Marines and the Yeomanty, 
under the protection of the Dover Patrol, reached Dunkirk 
unmolested. At 5 a.m., on the 20th, Admhal Christian was 
off the Maas Light Vessel with the Hogue and Aboukir, and 
there the Creasy joined him from the Nore. An hour later, 
since his flagship was due for coaling and had had her wire- 
less disabled in the gale, he parted company, leaving the 
squadron in command of Captain Drummond of the Aboukir. 
His intention had been to transfer his flag to her and remain 
out himself, but so high a sea was ruiming that no boat could 
be lowered. For the same reason the Fearless, which was 
bringing out the destroyer patrol, was obliged to take them 
back to Harwich. 

Thus all that day as well as the 21st the three cruisers 
were left to maintain the watch without a flotilla screen. The 
area they were to patrol was specially dangerous, since it lay 

See Appendix D. 
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between the German mmcfield and the Dutch coast, and thus 
left little room for variations of course. But as the cruisers had 
recently been supporting the Dogger Bank Patrol, Admiral 
Christian considered that this area was the one m which the 
enemy were least likely to look for them, and before parting 
company he gave special directions as to how the patrol was 
to be conducted so as to minimise the risk. In particular 
he recommended alterations of course to guard against 
submarines till the destroyer's could come out again. On 
this score there was no special reason for anxiety. It was 
a generally received view that the short steep seas which a 
gale sets up in the locality, and which even the best destroyers 
could not face, rendered successful submarine operations 
impossible. Moreover, the Admiralty had information that 
the enemy’s attention was turned to the noi’th. This same 
day they sent word to the Commaiider-in-Chief of a report 
that a mixed force of light cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines had been seen fromEsbjerg, in the south of Denmark, 
going north, and Admiral JeUicoe at once organised and 
carried out a sweep with his full force as far as the line between 
Flamborough Head and Horn Reefs, but again without 
meeting anything. 

Nor were the tluree isolated cruisers exposed for long, 
for duri^ the night the weather began to abate, and Com- 
modore 'l^ixwhitt started off himself for the Broad Fourteens 
with the Lowestoft and eight destroyers. He was well on his 
way when, early on the 22nd, the wireless room at tlie 
Admiralty began to make out the words, “ Aboukir, Hogue, 
sinking,” constantly repeated; and then the position “ 52.18 
N. 8.41 E.,” that is, about thirty miles west by south 
from Ymuiden. Eight more destroyers were immediately 
ordered to join the Commodore, and Admiral Christian made 
for the scene of danger with the Amethyst at full speed. 
But before any of them could arrive all was over, and one 
more tragedy was added to the talc of those usdess 
sacrifices which never cease to darken naval memory. 

It was part of the directions given to the captain of the 
Aboukir that he was to move to the south of his beat during 
the hours of darkness and patrol northward again at daylight. 
This precaution, which was enjoined by the original war orders 
o£ the squadron, was usual when the main dang^ to cruising 
ships was from destroyers, but it heid no relation to the new 
conditions. To steam towards the enemy’s base in daylight 
without flotaia protection was to increase the risk of sub- 
marine attack. Since the sea had gone down the better course, 
so the Admiralty held, would have been to keep to the south- 
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ward till the destroyers returned. But for some reason which 
we do not know this was not done, and to maJce matters worse 
the squadron was proceeding abreast two miles apart without 
zigzagging and at barely ten Icnots. Still, a special look-out 
for submarines was being maintained, and at least one gun 
on each side was kept loaded and its crew closed up. 

This, then, was the position when, just before 6.30 a.m., 
there was a violent explosion under the Aboukifs starboard 
side. No sign of a submarine was seen, and Captain Drum- 
mond, believing he had to do with a line of mines, signalled 
the other two ships to close, but to keep ahead of him. The 
wounded quicldy took a list of 20°, then steadied, and 

an effort was made to right her by flooding the opposite 
wing compartments. But suddenly the list began to increase 
again so rapidly that it was dear she was going. “ Abandon 
ship ” was sounded, but only a single cutter was available- — 
the other had been broken up by the explosion, and there was no 
steam with which to hoist out the boom boats. Every one had 
to take to the water, and twenty-five minutes after the blow 
the Aboukir turned over and floated awhile bottom upwards. 

By this time Captain Wilmot Nicholson in the Hogue was at 
hand. He had warned the Cressy to look out for submarines 
while he closed the Aboukir, and he was now a cable or two 
ahead of her stem on. One watch was at the guns and two 
were hoisting out boats and getting up mess-tables, stools 
and hammocks to throw overboard to their comrades in the 
water. His intention was, in spite of the danger, to steam 
through them to give what help he could, but for some minutes 
he comd not move as the boats were in the way. As soon as 
they were dear and he had put the tdemaph “ Ahead,** he 
was struck by two torpedoes, and immematdy afterwards a 
submarine came tro on his port quarter. The Hogue promptly 
opened a brisk fire, but although at first it was believed 
that the damage was not vital, in five minutes the quarter- 
deck was awash; still the men stood devotedly to their guns, 
nor did they cease fire till she was almost on her beam-ends, 
and the word was passed for every one to shift for hims elf. 

Her boats were just beginning to return with the survivors 
of the Aboukir. The Cressy’s boats were doing the same, and 
she was herself standing by and making the signal which gave 
the Admiralty the firrt word of the disaster. Ten minutes 
after the Hogue was struck she went down, and then at 7-17 
the Cressy (Captain R. W. Johnson) began calling for help, 
still without moving. At this moment a periscope was 
seen on the starboai’a quarter two cables away, and then tho 
track of a torpedo. “ iHrll speed ahead, both,” was the order, 
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but before she could gather way she was hit abreast the after 
funnel, though a second torpedo passed just clear of her 
stem. Then another conning tower was reported on her 
port beam; the gunner openm fire and the men were cheer- 
ing what seemed to be a hit, when a third torpedo hit her just 
before the after bridge. It seemed to come from yet anotlier 
submarine masked by the Hogue, for it passed over the spot 
where she had just gone down. It was the Cressy’s coup de 
grdee — she turned over on her beam ends and lay awash for 
a quarter of an hour, when she, too, disappeared. Her case 
was perhaps the worst of all. All her boats were away and 
filled with survivors from the other two ships, and nothing 
else was near but a couple of Dutch sailing trawlers, who 
hesitated to close for fear of mines ; nor was it till an hour 
later that a Dutch steamship, the Flora, from Rotterdam to 
Leith, appeared on the scene and, regardless of all danger, 
came boldly up and began a strenuous work of rescue in a 
manner that excited genei'al admiration. “ I cannot,” wrote 
Captain Nicholson, “ speak too highly of the captain of the 
Flora in closing when he was unaware whether the ships had 
been struck by mines or torpedoes, and who thus incurred a 
great risk in the interests of humanity.” As much might 
Be said for the Titan, another steamer belonging to the same 
owners, which rescued 147 officers and men, as well as for 
the Lowestoft sailing trawlers Coriander and J. G. C. As for 
Commodore Tyrwhitt, for all his prompt departure he was 
still fifty mUes away when he took in the call, and it was not 
till 10.45 a.m. that he was able to get up. 

The loss of life was consequently very great. In all CO 
officers and 777 men were savra, which meant that as many 
officers and nearly 1400 men were drowned. To give the 
last touch of bitterness, the old cruisers, being amongst the 
latest to mobilise, were manned mainly by Royal Naval 
Reserve ratings, most of whom were married men with families. 
Yet in spite of the rawness of the crews and the appaUing 
nature of the disaster, by every testimony the discipline 
displayed was admirable and the conduct of the men beyond 
aU praise both before and after the ships went down. As for 
the ships themselves, their loss was a small matter. They 
were already ripe for being sent to slumber out their obso- 
lescence on the Mather Bank, and were but ill-adapted for 
naval warfare in its recent developments. But the crews, 
seeing how devotedly they had come forward from their civil 
occupations at the coxmtry’s call, were a national loss to be 
lamented, the more since so much magnificent material 
perished helplessly by such insignificant means. 
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At first it was believed that at least five or six submarines 
had shared in the attack. In the space of an hour six tor- 
pedoes had been fired, and when the Germans announced that 
only one boat had been engaged the claim was scarcely to be 
credited. As soon as it was known that Commodore TyrwhitL 
had reached the scene the 1st Destroyer Flotilla was ordered 
to Terschelling to cut off the enemy’s retreat, but nothing 
was seen. As the facts came out there seemed little reason 
to doubt that, as the Germans claimed, the whole work had 
been done by one comparatively old boat, U 9, which had not 
been out before during the war and which returned safely on 
September 28. 

Nothing that had yet occurred had so emphatically pro- 
claimed the change tliat had come over naval warfare, and 
never perhaps had so great a result been obtained by means 
relatively so small. The result of the Inquiry that was held 
was that the disaster might have been avoided had the 
senior officer complied more closely with the general in- 
structions which the Admiralty had issued to provide as 
far as possible for the safety of ships exposed to the new 
^ngerj but at the same time it was hela that his error of 
judgment was amply atoned for by the exemplary conduct 
he displayed during the attack. 

It remains only to note a question of international law to 
which the fine conduct of the captain of the Flora gave rise. 
He had taken on board no less than 28 officers and 268 max, 
and with these, seeing that submarines were still believed to 
be about, he hastened into Ymuiden. The Forei^ Office 
claimed their rmatriation on the ground that Article XV of the 
Hague Naval Convention relating to internment only applied 
to belligerent persons landed by Qieir captors. This view the 
Netherlands Government adopted spontaneously, and on 
September 26 all the officers and men, after receiving the 
most generous hospitality, were repatriated. 


N 



CHAPTER XIII 

ANTrWEB.P AND THE HACE FOE THE SEA ^ 

Coming when it did, the effect of the loss of the three 
“Cressys” was deep and widespread, and to appreciate 
how the Navy rose superior to its moral oppression it is 
necessary to realise its full extent. The first result was a 
general order that henceforth it was to be recognised by all 
commanding officers that if one of several ships in company 
was torpedoed by a submarine, or struck a mine, she must be 
left to her fate ^d the rest clear out of the dangerous 
area, calling up minor vesssels to render assistance, “ Tliis,” 
the order ^ded, “ is a IHorther application of the rule of war 
to leave disabled ships in a fleet action to look after them- 
selves.” It was, in fact, a considerable stretch of the old 
rule. The original article of the first Fighting Instructions 
of the seventeenth century, as drawn up in 1668 by Blake, 
Deane, and Monk, was that if in action a ship was in danger 
of sinking and made signal to that effect, the nearest ships 
were strictly required to relieve her. It was only when not 
in danger of sinking or capture that she was to be left to 
herself. The rule was maintained, with only slight modifi- 
cations, all through the eighteenth century. It appears in 
Howe’s Instructions of 1799, and also in the last Instructions 
of the Great War period which were drawn up in 1816. In 
its final form it ran as follows : “ If any ship should be dis- 
abled so as to be in great danger of being destroyed or taken 
. . . the ships nearest to her and whidi are least en^raged 
with the enemy are strictly enjoined to give her immediately 
all possible aid and protection.” No rule so stem as that 
of me new order had ever been formulated in our Service, 
and its appearance furnishes one of the many recent indica- 
tions of how drastic and ruthless warfare had become for 
the seamen of to-day compared with anything their pre- 
decessors were called upon to face. 

Another effect of the disaster was an order that for the 
future armoured ships, so far as possible, were not to board 
merchant vessels for mcamination. The process exposed 
^ See Maps 1 and 8 (inset) in case. 
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them too dangerously to submarine attack, and steps were 
taken for attaching to the various squadrons suitable armed 
vessels for doing the actual work of examination. 

The dispositions of the Fleet also had to be modined. 
The War Plans provided for iJie Channel Fleet in cases of 
emergency being moved up into the North Sea, and the 
day before the three cruisers were lost ib had been the 
intention to bring Admiral Burney and his 5th Battle 
Squadron to Sheerness, to be at hand should any serious 
attempt be made on the new line of passage, but as soon as 
the disaster was known the project wm deferred. Agam, 
since the mining and submarine activities of the eneniy 
had so much increased, a new cruiser area had been estab- 
lished off the east coast of Scotland. It was frequently 
patrolled by the old battleships from the Humber, but now 
an order was issued that it was not to be patrolled by 
armoured ships at all. 

To add to the difficulties, the suspicion that the enemy 
were using trawlers to lay mines in the open sea was in- 
creasing in strength. Though we now know the belief was 
erroneous, it was by this time so strongly held that the 
Admiralty came reluctantly to the conclusion that Admiml 
Jellicoe’s suggestion for dealing with the trouble must be 
adopted, at least in part. Accordingly, they issued an 
order that from October 1 all the East Coast ports were to 
be closed to neutral fishing craft. Nor was this all. A 
certain war area was declared. North of the latitude of 
Whitby (54° 80' N.), it extended to longitude 1°E., and south 
of Whitby to longitude 2° 30' E., and SH neutral fishing craft 
found within these limits were to be treated as under sus- 
picion of mine-laying. Innocent vessels were to be warned 
off; those defying wie prohibition were to be seized and 
treated as guilty of imneutral action. To such a high- 
handed recurrence to the practices of the old Mo/re clausum 
were we forced by Germany’s flagrant contempt for the time- 
honoured customs of the sea. Distasteful as these measures 
were to our maritime conscience, it was now clear that the 
niceties of the old naval code must be abandoned. The 
insidious form of attack, which it had been expected Ger- 
many would adopt, was bidding fair to produce results as 
drastic as the firmest believers in the power of the new 
methods had expected. Never since the invention of the 
torpedo had it achieved so sweeping a success as on Sep- 
tember 22; stiU less had the sutoarine anything like such 
an exploit to its credit, and it was useless to shut om eyes 
to the fact that the old methods would no longer serve. As 
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the Commander-in-Chief pointed out when asked for his 
opinion how to deal with the problem, the policy Germany 
was adopting was obviously the proper one for a belligerent 
in her position, in order to weaken our battle line before the 
main action was fought. Our policy, he submitted, should 
consequently be to resist all temptation to activities which 
entailed undue risk to our heavy ships, and meanwhile to 
devote omselves to strangling the enemy’s trade and destroy- 
ing his submarines by every possible device. If Germany 
used fishing craft for warlike purposes, let us do the same. 
“ The method of destruction,’^ he said, “ should be to use 
trawlers as freely as possible,” and he proceeded to sketch 
a system on which they might be employed. 

To realise a new danger meant for the Navy nothing 
more than devising new means to deal with it. That had 
always been the spirit; yet we need not be insensible to the 
fortitude the attitude msplayed. Nor without bearing in 
mind the shock which the old tradition had received can we 
realise how severe was the fresh call that had to be made 
upon the Admiralty while the recent blow was still smarting. 

The new demand upon them arose from the military 
situation in France. The race for the sea was nearing its 
crisis. By reciprocal flanking movements the Allied and the 
German Imes had stretched northward as far as Arras and 
Douai respectively, and between the Allied left and the sea 
at Dunkirk was a gap of some fifty miles very weakly held. 
At the suggestion of the French, the bulk of our Marine 
Brigade had moved inland to Cassel, with one battalion 
thrown forward as far as Lille; further to the eastward was 
a French force at Toumai; but, as against the strength 
which Germany was developing in the north, such forces 
were negligible. Nor could the Belgian Army help. The 
offensive movement which it had commenced from Antwerp 
against the German commvmications had just been crushed 
by the new forces that were pressing in from Germany; on 
September 28 it had been forced to withdraw within the 
line of the outer forts, into which the first German shells were 
already beginning to fall. 

Simult^eously a profound modification of the situation 
in the main theatre was taking place. This same day the 
attempt of the Germans to break through the Allied Centre 
about Rheims had finally failed. It was this characteristic 
dinging of the Germans to their original plan which seems 
to have been the main cause of their otherwise imaccoimtable 
neglect to make more of their opportunity of reaching the 
Channel Ports. They seemed now awake to their error. 
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their attention was evidently turning to the northward, 
and Sir John French saw the time had come for removing 
the whole of the British Expeditionary Force from where 
it was embedded in the French armies to its natural and 
original position on the sea flank. The proposal was at 
once accepted by General Joffre. The only hope of suc- 
ceeding in his attempt to outflank the German right now 
depended on the possibility of a combined movement of 
French, British, and Belgian troops in Flanders. It was a 
moment, therefore, when the security of Antwerp and the 
field army it held was of special importance, for military 
reasons now as well as naval. It was, moreover, a typiem 
situation which offered all possible advantages for a force 
to be dropped in from the sea at the decisive point. Wc 
had now the Vllth Division and the Illrd Cavalry Division 
ready to take the field. Assuming the Navy was prepared 
to undertake the undoubtedly grave responsibility of trans- 
porting them, they could easily be thrown in from Dimkirk 
or Ostend, but without the co-operation of tlie Belgian 
Army they would be too weak to effect an 3 d;hing. There 
was, moreover, a further reason why direct action from the 
Flemish coast might be necessary in any case. Sinee the 
first week in Septembei', when tlie fate of the frontier for- 
tresses had revealed to the Belgian Government the impos- 
sibility of Antwerp resisting a formal attack, they had been 
asldng the Allies to promise them 25,000 troops to secure 
the retreat of the Field Army by way of St. Nicolas, Ghent, 
Bruges and Ostend. 

For the Admiralty such a development of the campaign 
meant a very heavy task. For with the whole British Army 
moving to the northward, St. Nazaire would no longer serve 
as a base. In addition to shifting it back to Havre, Die Navy 
would have to protect the new lines of conununication to 
Dunkirk and Ostend, and it was just at this moment that an 
incident occurred which redoubled the difficulties that had 
to be faced, and involved the previously simple plans in a 
tangle of complexities. 

On September 27, the day the Belgian offoisive was 
checked, the light cruiser Attentive (Captain Charles D. 
Johnson, commanding the 6th Flotilla, Dover Patrol) was 
attacked near the Strait by two submarines. Two tor- 
pedoes were fired, both were avoided, and the submarines 
dived and disappeared. Captain Johnson at once searched 
the area with his four divisions of destroyers. Commodore 
Tyrwhitt also sent a division to the North Hinder to cut off 
the enemy’s retreat, but nothing more was seen of them, and 
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the inference was that they had perhaps gone into the Channel. 
All sailings of transports were therefore stopped, except those 
from western ports to St. Nazaire or Nantes, and till further 
orders no vessels were permitted to move in daylight. 

In view of the critical military situation the sudden 
insecurity of our cross-Channel lines of passage was intoler- 
able. On September 29 fresh intelligence came in of rein- 
forcements reaching the German right, and, if the situation 
was to be saved, something must be done to secure for the 
Army its indispensable communications. Something more 
effective than the existing system was required, and nothing 
seemed likely to meet the case but a policy of extensive 
mining. This idea now began to be pressed upon the 
Admiralty. They were as unwilling as ever to adopt 
the obnoxious expedient, and so restrict the freedom of the 
Grand Fleet, and before consenting they referred the ques- 
tion to Admiral Jellicoe. The military situation was laid 
before him, and he was asked whether on naval gi'ounds, 
apart from all others, he objected to the proposed com- 
prehensive scheme; and in particular as to whether he would 
apply it to the Heligoland Bight, or confine it to the narrow 
waters of the Southern Area. It will be recalled that about 
three weeks earlier he himseK had made a similar proposal, 
and he had not changed liis mind. The opinion, therefore, 
that he expressed was that, though generally opposed to 
any attempt to mine the Bight or the entrances of the Ger- 
man ports, since the risk woiud be great and the effect merely 
temporary, for minefields in those localities could not be 
watched, yet on naval grounds he regarded the mining of 
the Southern Area as desirable. 

His answer came to hand early on October 2, and orders 
for the minefield to be laid were issued forthwith. At the 
same time, however, the example which the Germaixs had 
set of keeping such minefields secret was one we were not 
prepared to follow, great as were its advantages. Their 
action, was a direct breach of Article 8 of the Hague Mine 
Convention, which provided that “ When andiored auto- 
matic contact mines are employed every possible precaution 
must be taken for the security of peaceful navigation.” 
The Germans had taken no such precaution. Our Admiralty 
at once decided to take the obvious one of announcing the 
existence of the minefield, and, accordingly, an official noti- 
fication of the limits of the danger area was immediately 
issued and given the fullest possible publicity. 

In accordance with Admiral Jellicoe's opiiiion the mine- 
field was to be confined entirdy to the narrdw waters. The 
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danger area was announced to be a parallelogram whose 
southern base was a line from the middle of the Goodwins 
to just north of Ostend. The northern limit was a line run- 
ning eastwards from the Kentish ICnock. Two minelayers, 
Iphigenia and Andtomache, were told of! for the work, but 
before they could begin it was clear they would have no 
easy task. During the morning (October 2) Submarine B3 
of the Dover Patrol had been attacked unsuccessfully by 
a hostile submarine off the south end of the Goodwins. 
The work, therefore, could only be done at night and under 
destroyer protection. 

The dday entailed was specially regrettable, for by this 
time the situation in Belgium had reached a crisis. On 
October 1, Forts Waelhem and Wavre St. Catherine in the 
south-east sector of the outer ring of the Antwerp defences 
had fallen and the Germans were pushing in through the gap. 
To the Belgian Government there seemed no hope of saving 
the city unless a diversion could be made against the left 
of the attacking army. To this end they appealed for help. 
The attacking force was believed to be no more than the 
equivalent of two army corps, while the German Governor 
of Brussels had at his di^osal little more than one brigade 
of second line troops. The Belgians had in the fortress 
about 70,000 garrison troops besides then Field Army, 
numbering 80,000 men. Of the six divisions composing it, 
four were occupying the two southern sectors of the defences, 
one was at Termonde, and one in reserve with the cavalry 
on the flanks; but possibly two divisions, the cavahy in 
any case, could be spared to co-operate with an Allied 
force to make the requir^ diversion. The French had 
promised a Territorial Division. We had already sent some 
heavy naval guns, and Rear-Admiral Oliver, the Director 
of Naval Intefligence, hadgone over to report on the situa- 
tion for the Admiralty. Though our War Office was ready 
to respond with the two flne (Svisions they had ready, pro- 
vided the French could send regulars, they naturally hesitated, 
after recent experiences, to send them to undertake so hazard- 
ous and difficult an enterprise in concert with second line 
troops. The point was still imder discussion between the 
two Governments when, late in the evening of October 2, 
came the startling information that the Belgian Government 
had suddenly decided to retire to Ostend and to withdraw 
the Field Army from Antwerp, leaving the fortress troops 
to hold it as long as they could. 

It was a position that for naval reasons alone could not 
be accepted without an effort to prevent the breakdown Of 
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our plans that it meant — particularly since the measure 
seemed from our reports to have been dictated not so much 
by immediate militf^ necessity as by a sense of being aban- 
doned by the Allies. The French, moreover, had now 
promised two Territorial Dmsions, with a full complement 
of cavahy and artillery, and were pointing out that they 
were no longer the raw troops wMch had so imhappily left 
our Expeditionary Force in the air at the first shock. The 
great difficulty was time. The diversion was decided on, 
but for the moment it was impossible to say when the troops 
would arrive. The main point was to enhearlen the Belgians 
to hold on for a few days, and for this some prompt and 
practical evidence that they were not forgotten was neces- 
sary. It was decided, therefore, that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should proceed forthwith to Antwerp on behalf 
of the Government and see what could be done. At the 
same time, as an earnest of what was to come, the Royal 
Marine Brigade was ordered to proceed at once to Antwerp to 
assist in holding the place. General Paris, who had succeeded 
to the command on General Aston being invalided, was then 
at Dunkirk, and had withdrawn his advanced battalion 
fi-om Lille to Cassel as the French, imder the increasing 
menace of the German right, fell back from Toumai. He 
was therefore able to start without delay. 

The effect of these preliminary steps was immediate. 
As soon as the Belgian Government were informed of them 
they agreed to make no move xmtil Mr. Churchill arrived. 
Travelling through the night, he reached Antwerp on the 
morning of October 8, and it was quickly apparent that 
the Belgians were as ready as ever to play a bold game so 
long as there was a shadow of hope. By the afternoon a 
provisional agreement had been come to whicli promised 
at least a substantial gain of time for General Joffre’s plans 
to develOT without any undue risk to the Belgian Field 
Army, The arrangement was that the Belgian Government 
would at once make energetic preparations to resist for at 
least ten days, and that within three days we would state defi- 
nitely if and when we could launch a large operation for their 
relief. If within three days we could not give a satisfactory 
assurance of substantial assistance, they were to be free to 
abandon the defence and withdraw the Field Army, and m 
that case we were to cover its withdrawal by sending troops 
to G;heut or elsewhere on the line of retreat. A further 
condition was that, in the meantime, we were to assist the 
local defence in all minor ways, such as with guns, marines, 
and naval brigades. 
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The acceptance of this last condition was a desperate 
expedient to meet a desperate situation. The immediate 
importance, it will be seen, was to do something at once to 
gain time for the larger operations contemplated, and this 
was the only means available. Besides the Marine Brigade, 
wliich was already well on its way, we were organising two 
Naval Brigades so as to form a comiilete Naval Division, 
but as yet the force was wholly unfit for active service. It 
was still only in process of development from the original 
idea of a small flying force for the occupation of advanced 
naval bases. The minute which had inaugurated the expan- 
sion was dated August 17, 1914, and it was not till next day 
that even the Marine Brigade already formed had been 
ordered to train for field service. The idea was to raise 
two more brigades from superfluous men of the Fleet Reserve, 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Royal Naval Volunteers, 
with a few active ratings, and the War Office offered to lend 
officers to train them as infantry. Each brigade consisted 
of four battalions, which were named after famous admirals.'- 
It was not till the last days of August that the new forma- 
tions were in camp at Walmer and at Betteshanger near 
Sandwich. They had thus had barely a month’s training, 
and it had induded OTactically no musketry. Arms for 
them had to be drawn from the Fleet, and it was the end of 
September before all received service rifles. Even so they 
were without proper equipmait or entrenching tools, the 
majority of the officers ana men wo-e as yet quite raw, and 
a considerable proportion of the ranks were newl^-raised 
recruits who had never served in the Reserves. Still, they 
were on the spot close to Dover, capable of being hastily 
embarked, and there was nothing else. It was, of coxuse, 
little more than a forlorn hope, but they were only needed 
for garrison duty, and the troops they would have to meet 
were known to be of inferior quality. These considerations, 
coupled with the desperate condition of affairs at Antweiq) at 
the crisis of the race for the sea seemed to justify the measure 
at leeist on moral and political groxmds; and in telegraphing 
the heads of the agreement he had made, Mr. Churchill 
begged that, if they were approved, the Admiralty should 
be instructed to order the two Naval Brigades to embark 
at once for Dunkirk. The arrangement was approved, and 
orders were issued accordingly. 

^ The batftaJions of the liiat Brigade were : (1) Drake, (2) Benhow, 
(3) Hawke, and (4) Collingwood; thoee of the Second Brigade were : (6) NeJ- 
soD, (0) Howe, (7) Hood, and (8) .Anson. The Boyal Marine Brigade aiso 
had four hatte^na, numbered 9 to 12, and named after the Boyu Mjarine 
Di-nsions at the Naval -porta. 
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Inferior as were these troops, it must be remembered 
that they were only intended to stillen and enhearteu the 
local defence for the vital three days. Ry that time, or 
possibly a day or so later, it was practically certain that a 
combined Franco-British force capable of co-operating with 
the Belgian Field Army against the besiegers’ left would be 
concentrated at Ostend. For their second Temtorial 
Division the French had substituted a complete Naval 
Brigade, wMch they regarded as a superior force. It con- 
sisted of two fine regiments of Firsiliei’s Marins, and one 
regiment of Zouaves, in all 8,000 men, with sixteen naval 
machine-guns. It was to go by raU from Paris, while from 
Havre would come by sea the LXXXVIIth Territorial 
Division, consisting of twelve battalions, two squadrons of 
reserve cavalry, and two brigades of 90-millimetre guns. 
As for our own contingent, the Admiralty had accepted 
the risk of its transport, and marching orders had also been 
given to the Vllth Division and the Illrd Cavalry Division, 
which were to arrive during the 6th and 7th. All told, 
therefore, the combined force assembled at Ostend would 
number 42,000 men, 68 British guns, besides those of the 
French and besides the 8,000 men of General Paris’s Naval 
Division and the heavy guns. Such a force suddenly dropped 
into the gap, and threatening the besiegei’s’ left, could 
certainly not be despised, e^ecially at the moment when 
General Joffre’s and Sir John French’s great effort to turn 
the right of the German main army was developing. 

While waiting for the relieving movement to matm’e the 
Belgians were carrying out their part of the arrangement 
by establishing themselves on tlie line of. the Great and the 
Little Nethe, the position to which they had fallen back 
when the outer ring of forts was forced. Here the Marines 
joined. Having reached Antwerp with the Royal Engineer 
detachment brigaded with them, they had been ordered 
early next morning to Lierre, which, standing as it does on 
an island site formed by the junction of the Great and Little 
Nethe, constituted the key and main bridgehead of the river 
position. Here three battalions occupied a section north of 
Lierre on the Little Nethe, with the fourth battalion in 
reserve and Belgian troops on either flank. AU this section 
of the line, with the Belgian troops allotted to it, was placed 
under General Paris’s command. It was already under 
heavy bombardment, and the field defences very imperfect, 
shallow, and without head cover. The engineers at once 
set to work to improve the trenches and dear the field of 
fire, and by the evening the lines were much strengthened. 
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All night, however, the bombardment continued with 
increasing violence, and the Belgians who had hitherto 
been holding the east bank of the Little Nethe wei’e forced 
to retire be&nd the river. At the same time, some twenty- 
five miles away to the west-south-west, the enemy passed the 
Dcndre, the river which flows northward into the Schelde 
at Termonde and so continues the main line of defence for 
Flanders towards the French frontier. They were thus 
able to begin an attempt to cross tlie Schelde itself at Schoo- 
naerdc and Termonde, a movement which seriously threatened 
the line of retreat from Antwerp. To make matters worse, 
by noon next day (the 6th) the German infantry succeeded 
in occupying Lierre, and, though they could not debouch 
from it, they effected a crossing of the Great Nethe below 
the town and drove back the Belgian regiment which was 
on the right of the Marines. A counter-attack by another 
Belgian regiment was quickly organised, and, assisted by 
bombs from our naval aircraft, it was successful. By 4.80 p.m. 
the original line was re-occupied by the Allies, but the enemy 
were able to retain their lodgment on the west bank of the 
river. To the southward, however, there was no improve- 
ment. There the weak Belgian division which was guarding 
the line of retreat on the Schelde was being so hardly pressed, 
especially at Schoonaerde, that the situation was reported 
as critiem. 

An urgent request was now sent to Bordeaux that the 
Pu^er Marin Brigade, instead of stopping at Ostend, should 
proceed du’ect to .^twero, and, in spite of all discouragement, 
a Council hdd by the King that evening, at which the First 
Lord was present, decided to hold on and fight it out. Scarcely 
had the resolution been taken when word came in that the 
Germans had forced a passage of the Little Nethe just north 
of Lieare, Some desperate effort seemed now necessary 
unless the river line was to be wholly lost. 

About 1.15 in the morning (the 6th) an order came from 
the Belgian Headquarters for a general attack to drive the 
enemy back over the rivei*. The message had been greatly 
delayed in transit, and, as the attack was timed for 2.0 a.m., 
General Paris, who in any epe doubted its wisdom, had to 
say he could not arrange it in the time. Two Belgian regi- 
ments, howevCT, made the attack alone with great dash, 
drove the Germans back over the river, and by 4,80 had 
restored the position. Till the morning they held it, but at 
daylight on the 6th the Germans attacked again with fresh 
forces and succeeded in penetrating the right of the Belgian 
line south-west of Lierre at Boomlaer and Hulst. Another 
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gallant effort was made to recover the lost trenches ; it was 
materially assisted by the naval aeroplanes dropping bombs 
upon the Germans, but, although part of the lost ground 
was recovered, it was no longer possible to hold the ill- 
constructed trenches against the enemy’s shell-fire, and by 
11.0 a.m. General Paris found it necessary to order ius 
Belgians to retire to a position a little further back, between 
the river and the imier forts. As this movement exposed the 
right of the Marine Brigade, and as they were already under 
heavy shell-fire, they were ordered to withdraw to Vremde, 
a village about two miles in advance of Fort No. 8 of the 
Inner Ring. 

By this time the 1st and 2nd Brigades of the Royal Naval 
Division had arrived. After being delayed at Dover by the 
non-arrival of a transport, they had crossed to Dunkirk in 
the night of October 4-5, and had begun to reach Antwerp by 
rail at 2.80 a.m. on the 6th, by way of Ghent and St. Nicolas, 
across the head of the German advance at Termonde, and 
had then gone into billets round Wilryck near Fort No. 6 of 
the Inner Ring. The idea of the Belgian Headquarter Staff 
was that, as the line of the Nethe seemed no longer tenable, 
they should occupy a system of trenches extending across 
the Lierre-Antwerp road from the military depot on the 
Malines railway to Vremde. General Paris, however, wanted 
them to reinforce his right, where the Germans, having 
established themselves across the Nethe on the Malines road 
south-west of Lierre, were forcing the Belgians to retire. 
But so exhausted were our Allies by this night attack, that 
it was very doubtful whether they could be supported in 
time, and at 10.80 a.m. he ordered the two Naval Brigades 
to occupy the system of trenches that defended the intervals 
between the inner forts so as to cover a further retirement 
should it become necessary. By 11.30 they were busy try- 
ing to improve the trenches with such tools as they had been 
able to get hold of, but in about an hour’s time it became 
evident that the Germans were not pressing their attack, and 
General Paris ordered the 1st Brigade to advance along the 
Lierre Road and to throw forward one battalion to support 
the Marines at Boschoek, and another to Chateau Weyninekx 
SQ as to prolong the Marines’ line westward to the Malines 
railway. 

The situation seemed now to be fairly hopeful, but on 
the Sclielde things had been goir^ hardly with the Belgian 
troops who were covering the Ime of retreat. Attempts 
by the enemy to force a passage of the river at Baesrode, 
Termonde and Schoonaerde had never ceased. All were 
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repulsed, but so exhausting was the effort that another whole 
division had to be withdrawn from the front of attack and 
sent across the Schelde at Tamise to reinforce the threatened 
points. But this was not all. The right of the German 
main army, which had been defeated on the Marne, was 
reported to have reached the vicinity of LiUe and to be 
sending a mixed force of 6,000 cavalry and infantry in motor- 
cars through Mouscron towards Ostend. There was there- 
fore an obvious danger of the Belgian Army being cut off 
from those of the AUies. Its retreat, in fact, was being 
threatened from a new direction, and if the situation was to 
be saved it was necessary to reach out further up the Schelde 
and occupy Ghent at the great eastward bend of the river. 

It had been luyed that the place would have been secured 
by the British Vllth Diviaon. “ Since the 4th,” says 
a Belgian report, “ the General Staff, convinced that 
Ghent must be occupied at all costs, and having no force 
available for the purpose, had mgently informed England, 
who was showing herself disposed to hold out a hand to 
prolong the defence of Antwerp, of the necessity of occupying 
Ghent. The intervention of the British Vllth Division, 
then disembarking on the coast, had been promised, and at 
the same time some French forces were to take part in the 
movement.’’ ^ But of these succours there was still no sign 
at the crucial point. Neither the French Marine Brigade, 
nor the Territorials, nor our own Vllth and Cavalry Divisions 
had been heard of. 

The fact was that considerable difficulty had been 
experienced in getting the British divisions into place. The 
orders directed that they were to leave Southampton during 
the night of Sunday the 4th, at the same time that the Naval 
Brigade left Dover. By that time the new protective mine- 
field would be completed, but, owing to the insecure con- 
dition of the Channel, further precautions had to be taken 
to safeguard their passage. The French were asked to 
provide all available torpedo boats to form an anti-submarine 
patrol from Selsea Bffi to Dover. The Admiral of Patrols 
was to provide a special destroyer guard for the Strait, and 
Commodore Tyrwhitt was to use a sufficient number of tte 
Harwich destroyers between the German and the British 
mine areas to prevent any enemy submarines getting through. 

The French at once did what was required, and even 
went beyond what was required by the British plan. The 
Territorial Division which they were throwing into the gap 
was to come from Havre to Dunkirk by sea, and, according 
^ L'Atiim ds PAmie Bdg& (English translation.]^ p. 60. 
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to their traditional views, the transports required cruiser 
escort. They were still unconvinced by the British system 
of cover and patrol, and accordingly they suddenly recalled 
for the duty their four armoured cruisers from Admiral 
Bethell’s Western Squadron. He represented at once that 
the withdrawal of these ships rendered his squadron wholly 
inadequate to maintain an effective watch on the mouth of 
the Channel, and the Admiralty lost no time in begguig the 
French to retain the ships in the covering position; but they 
still apparentl 3 r preferred their owm system— useless as such 
ships were against submarmes. At the last moment, there- 
fore, the western cover broke down. 

Nor was this the end of the trouble. The orders for the 
Vllth Division and the Cavalry Division were to proceed to 
Dunkirk and Boulogne. But in the afternoon of the 4th, 
when it was known that the French Division was going to 
Dunkirk, the order was changed to Calais or Boulogne. Since 
the British reinforcements numbered 20,000 men, 68 guns, 
besides horses and vehicles, a dear port was evidently neces- 
sary for their reception. The Admiralty proceeded to give 
instructions accordingly, but the arrangements were barely 
complete when the Yfea; Office, owing apparently to the rapid 
devdopment of the military situation m Flanders, suddenly 
asked that the troops should be taken on to Zeebrugge. 

Nothing can speak more highly of the patient endurance 
of the Navy than that the demand was not at once and 
definitely refused. Sorely against their will, and solely to 
meet urgent military needs, they had consented at great 
risk to lay a minefield to protect the passage to Dunkirk, 
and now they were asked to take the transports through it. 
For the minefield blocked the approach to Zeebrugge, and 
a channel would have to be swept before the troops could 
pass. Still, haying set their hand to the work of saving the 
rafiitary situation, they were not going to turn back. By 
midnight it was Imown that the Belgian troops had retired 
behind the Nethe, and the thing was settled. In the small 
hours of October 6 the orders began to go out for the trans- 
port staff from Nantes and Dunl^k to hasten to Zeebrugge, 
for the two southern groups of mine-sweepers which were 
then working between the Kentish Knock and the North 
Fordand to sweep the necessary channel, and for no ships 
of the convoy to proceed beyond Dover without orders. 
The weather was very bad fox sweeping, but the attempt 
was m^e, and two of the vessels engaged were never heard 
of again.* Moreover, the submarines were still teasing. 

1 PriiM ' ■ ‘‘irfi’" "■nfl Tirumoale. 
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Early in the morning the Coquette of the Norc Defence 
Flotilla reported having chased one off the North Foreland 
and having lost her when she dived. It was necessary, 
therefore, to provide one, and, if possible, two destroyers to 
accompany each transport. It was also deemed essential to 
guard against a naval attack on Zeebrugge, which was likely 
enough to be attempted as soon as it was known we were 
using it. Consequently, the best of the Harwich submarines 
w'ere told off to protect the new base, but the Eras patrol 
was maintained, and here on October 6 Lieut.-Coramauder 
Horton mBQ caught and sank the destroyer S 116. 

Under this system of protection, in spite of the fact that 
the narrow course the transports had to take forbade all 
deviations, the passage proceeded without incident till the 
evening of the 6th. The ships were organised in batches, 
and those of each batch were proceeding singly at intervals 
of ten minutes. Submarines were certainly about. The 
Mohawk, one of the patrol destroyers, was actually attacked. 
No harm was done, but as sevai transports passed over the 
spot within an hour and a half, it was mearly not for lack of 
danger that the whole of them escaped. It was nothing but 
the skill and vigilance displayed and the masterly versatility 
in conforming to the suclden changes of the military plans 
that saved them. So the work went on, and by the morning 
of October 7 the whole of the VHth Division was safely 
across. The Cavalry convoy was a still more difScult matter, 
and the problem was complicated by the disovery that Zee- 
brugge was not fitted for a cavalry base and that they would 
have to use Ostend. To add to the trouble, the French were 
asking for special flotilla protection for their base at Dunkhk. 
Here, then, was another surprise to face. As things stood, 
it was impossible to provide destroyers enough for this duty 
as well as for escort, and the cavalry transports had to be 
ordered into the Downs till other arrangements cotdd be 
made. Eventually, however, by calling down eight more 
destroyers from Harwich and giving the transports a new 
route through the Dunkirk defended area and then along 
the coast, the delicate and dangerous operation was carried 
through without accident. 

Yet, the difficulties of getting the troops into position 
were by no means at an end. When Major-General Capper, 
commanding the Vllth Division, arrived he was pressed^ hy 
the local nmitary authorities at Ostend to entram at once 
for Antwerp, but in view of reports of the attempts the 
enemy were making to pass the Schelde below Ghent he 
felt boimd to decline, living been specially cautioned hy 
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Lord Kitchener and the Chief of Stall not to get shnt up in 
the fortress, he decided to billet his division about Bruges 
till the situation became clearer. Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who had come up by car from the Aisne to com- 
mand the whole force, endorsed his view and established 
his headquarters at Bruges. 

By this time, indeed, the idea of raising the siege by 
operating as originally arranged had been practically 
abandoned. In view of the way the situation in Belgium 
was developing. General Joffre and Sir John French had held 
a conference, at which they agreed generally that the best 
way now of relieving Antwerp was to carry out as rapidly 
as possible the great operation for turning the German right 
flank about Lille upoir which they were then concentrating 
their main effort. In pursuance of this idea General Joffre 
ordered the Fusilier Marin Brigade to conform to the move- 
ments of the Royal Naval Division, presumably with the 
idea that Antwerp would then be able to hold out for the 
required period, but the Territorial Division he diverted to 
Poperinghe just west of Ypres, and at the same time ordered 
a second Territorial Division from Paris to Cherbourg, there 
to embark for Dunkii’k. Unfortunately, by some oversight 
these orders were not communicated by the Fraich Staff 
to Sir John French or our War Office. General Rawlinson 
was thus left in ignorance that the combination on wliich 
his operations depended had been cancelled, and he was 
at a loss what to make of it. All that was clear was that the 
e^edition could not now be carried out as designed. He had 
still notliing but the Vllth Division in sight — -the cavalry 
had not yet arrived, the Royal Naval Division appeared to 
be already shut up in Antwerp, and of the French Marines 
and Territorials there was still no news. Moreover, while the 
situation at Antwerp was still obscure, it was certain that 
large bodies of hostile cavalry were concentrating about Lille as 
though to turn the French left, and by the evening of the 
6th It was known the communication between that town 
and Dunkirk had been cut. 

Meanwhile at Antwerp, owing to the loss of the line of 
the Nethe and the continued pressure of the Germans on 
the line of retreat, it had been decided that the time 
come for extricating the Fidd Army in order to ensure its 
ability to co-operate with the expected relieving force. 
General Rawlinson had gone on there to concert measures 
with the Belgian General Staff, and in the afternoon of 
October^ 6 a conference took place at which Mr. Churchill 
was again present. The outcome was that, in view of the 
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fact that from the lost ground the Germans could bombai'd 
the city and that the troops wore becoming exhausted both 
physically and morally, a general retirement to the line of 
the inner forts must be carried out at once. General Paris, 
■with the Naval Division and Belgian support, would hold 
the intervals to the utmost so long as the city endured the 
bombardment, and the rest of the Belgian Field Aimy was 
to be mthdrawn immediately to an entrenched camp across 
the Schelde. From that position they would be best able 
to assist in any relieving movement from the westward which 
might stiU be possible, whUe General Rawlinson organised 
the relieving force at Ghent and Bruges. At the same 
time the Belgian Government decided to retire to Ostend. 

The plan for withdrawing the Field Army was for three 
of the remaining four divisions to move across the river 
during the night wliile General Paris covered the retirement. 
He at once gave the word for the whole of his force to retire 
to the trenches in the intervals between the forts — ^the forts 
themselves being occupied by fortress troops. The 1st 
Naval Brigade, which led the retirement, took post on the 
left, Drake being betw'een Forts Nos. 5 and 4, Collingwood 
between Nos. 4 and 8, Hawke on the extreme left between 
Nos. 3 and 2, and Benbow in reserve. The 2nd Brigade 
continued the line from No. 5 to 7, while one battalion of 
the Marine Brigade was between Nos. 7 and 8, with the rest 
in reserve at Waesdonck. Here the defences were also 
found to be very weak, and all that day and during the night 
strenuous efforts were made, -with the assistance of the Royal 
Engiueers and some Belgian troops, to improve them. So 
much progress was made that the 1st Brigade, at any rate, 
were fully prepared to hold on. ’While the work was pro- 
ceeding during the 7th all was comparatively quiet, but during 
the night a heavy bombardment of the city took place. As, 
however, the Government had left for Ostend and the civil 
population had been streaming across the Schelde after 
the army, this caused no immediate anxiety. But in the 
morning of the 8th the Germans began to shell vigorously 
the trenches which the Royal Naval Division was holding, 
and at the same time to develop a strong attack on Forts 1 
and 2. General Paris, who was ^ready convinced that the 
ill-prepared position was untenable under shell fire, at least 
for the raw and exhausted troops at his disposal, had tele- 
phoned at 7,6 a.m. to General Rawlinson at Bruges that he 
could not hold out beyond the day, and that he would then 
retire to the westward. To add to his anxiety, he now saw 
that the attack on the forts was endangering his left flank, 
o 
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and gave wai’ning to this effect. Still, it was many hours 
before any definite orders for the retirement reached the 
division. Everything had been too hurried for proper staff 
arrangements to be made, and communication was very 
difficult. At 2.30 p.m., though no fresh instructions had 
reached the 1st Brigade, it was found that the Belgians had 
evacuated Fort No. 4. The 1st Brigade then occupied it with a 
company from the reserve battalion, and by sending another 
company to Fort No. 8, induced the Belgian gamsons both 
there and at Fort No. 2 to hold on. They had still no 
thought of letting go, and shortly after 4.0 the Marine 
Brigade sent a whole battalion to reinforce them. They 
were not, however, to be permitted to retain their hold. 
Already early in the day, on a false report that the northern 
forts had fallen, a decision had been come to at Headquarters 
in Antwerp that the British Force and the remaining Belgian 
division should be withdrawn across the Schelde during the 
night to join the main Belgian Army. This decision was 
now confirmed. They were to retire through the city and 
cross the two bridges of boats which had been constructed 
at Burght and St. Anne, and thence march to St. Nicolas, 
where trains would be waiting to tahe them on. 

This order was received about 5.0 p.m., and in an hour’s 
time the 2nd and Marine Brigades were marching away 
through Antwerp to cross the river by the Burght bridge. 
The Drake Battalion, which was on the right of the 1st 
Brigade, followed them, but Hie order did not reach the rest 
of the Brigade. They therefore stood fast till nearly 7.0 p.m., 
when a staff officer arrived with orders that they were to 
retire outside the city to the Gare de Formation — ^a railway 
depot opposite Burght — ^and that the 2nd Brigade would 
cover and follow the retirement. The movement was to 
begin at 9.0 p.m. It was not till an hour or so later that 
they found that the rest of the division had already gone, 
and even so they could not get away at once. The Hawke 
Battalion, which was furthest north, found the village in 
their rear was being shelled, and they had to make a detour. 
Finally, it was fully 10.0 p.m. before they could move off, and 
then with nothing on their right it was unsafe to proceed 
by the Military Road as had been intended. They had to 
go by by-ways and through- a wood in single file. Ably led 
as they were by three officers who had reconnoitred the 
route during the day, progress was very slow, many men 
fell out exhausted, and it was not till 1.80 a.m. that Brigade 
Headquartm reached the Gare de Formation and began to 
cross the river in a steamer to Burght. 
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By this time the general situation was extremely critical. 
When in the morning of October 8 General Rawlinson received 
General Paris’s message that he would scarcely be able to 
hold out during the day and must retire in the night, he was 
back at Bruges. But there was no longer any thought of 
organising his force for the relief of ^twerp. He knew 
the Belgian Army was retreating westward from the en- 
trenched camp, and he was in doubt whether he was even 
in a position to cover its retirement. There were indications 
of strong German forces moving northward, as though 
intending to drive the retreating army over the Dutch 
frontier, and it was essential to do something to save it as 
well as our OAvn Naval Division. Ghent had been occupied 
by some 1,500 Belgians ; he also knew that some at least of 
the French Fusiliers Marins had left Dunkirk to assist them, 
but of the lost Territorial Division he had still no news. The 
Vllth Division was concentrated and could reach Ghent 
next evening, and so could the Cavalry Division, which was 
then disembarking at Zeebrugge, He therefore announced 
his intention of making an effort, desperate as it seemed, 
to keep the road open unless he received definite orders not 
to attempt it. 

At home there was grave doubt at the time whether it 
could be effected. In view of the increasing German con- 
centration about Lille, something had to be done to protect 
Du^irk, where the French Territorials were beginning to 
arrive. A detachment of 900 Royal Marine Artmery, with 
sixteen field guns, had just landed there with orders to pro- 
ceed at once to Antweip. They were now ordered to send 
on only half the number, the rest to stay with the guns, and 
the Oxfordshire Hussars were also told to stand fast and 
assist the defence of the place.^ 

Ostend was an equal source of anxiety. On receipt of 
General Paris’s message from Antwerp, the Cavalry, as it 
Ismded at Zeebrugge, was ordered to march to that port and 
billet, and the heavy guns to remain there. To cover this 
movement Gener^ Rawlinson had ordered General Capper 
with the VHth Division to take up a position on an arc four 
miles out of Ostend. For the moment, then, they could not 
move. Indeed, so menacing was the unexpected strength 
the enemy was developing that it was still uncertain whether 
the whole force would not have to be withdrawn, and at 
10.4S a.m. on October 8 came a message that motor-transport 

^ This detaobmont of Boyal Marine ArtilleiT' wae oiganiaed iinder an 
Order of September 22, to oonaist cf four batteries of 4 l2-pdr. Q.!*. gone 
and 331 men, to famish held aridlleiy for the Naval Divisiont 
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was not to be unloaded pending a Cabinet decision, and all 
empty transports were to remain. At 2.80 p.m. Headquarters 
moved into Ostend, and five minutes labor the Cabinet 
decision was made known. The disembarkation at Zeebrugge 
was to continue, but the transports were to stand fast till 
further orders. Similar orders were subsequently sent to 
Ostend. 

The Cabinet had decided that the force should remain, 
at least to make an effort to cover the retirement from 
Antwerp. It had already made fair progress. The previous 
morning (the 7th) all the Belgian troops, except the rear 
guard, were on the west bank of the Schelde, and although 
the enemy succeeded in forcing a passage of the river at 
Schoonaerde, and so were directly threatening the line of 
retreat, they were held at Berlaere and could get no further 
that day. German troops were also reported in the vicinity 
of Ghent, but with the Belgian Brigade that had been de- 
tached there the place would be sale till the Allied troops 
could reach it. 

Definite orders to protect the retirement both of the 
Belgian Army and the Naval Division reached the British 
Headquarters at 5.45 p.m. on the 8th. By this time it was 
known that the French Marine Brigade had been railed to 
Ghent to join the Belgian Brigade that was holding the 
place, and, in fact, the last battalion was just detraining.^ 
The General therefore decided to support them, and sent 
off to Ghent two brigades of the Vllth Division with some 
artillery to co-operate in Ihe Belgian plan. The other 
infantry brigade was to move back to Bruges as a reserve, 
and one cavalry brigade to Ecloo, where the Belgian Head- 
quarters was established on the 9th. 

Owing to the inexperience of an improvised railway 
staff, these dispositions took a long time to carry out, and 
they were still in progress when at 9 a.m. on the 9th the 
Naval Division was reported to have reached Selzaete, behind 
the Terneuzen Canal, and to be “ coming along all right.” 

So far all was wdl. The bulk of the Bdgian Army was 
getting into position behind the Temeuzen Canal from Sel- 
zaete on the Dutch frontier to Ghent, with one division in 
reserve at Ostend. On this line it was hoped to make a 
permanent stand against the German invasion, and to 
connect up with the left of the Franco-British Army as it 
extmded northwards. Rear guards had been left at Loo- 
christy, Lokeren, Wachtebeke and Moerbeke to cover the 
retreat of the Naval Division and the Belgian Division. This 
^ Yedel : Noa Marim d h Qvmt, p. 2S7. 
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rear guard the Germans were endeavouring to force by a 
strong attack upon Lokeren. The statement, however, that 
the Naval Division was “ coming along all right” was not 
entirely true. The 2nd Brigade and the Marines, Avith the 
Drake Battalion, made their way in good order tlirough the 
narrow streets of Antwerp to the south-west corner of 
the city. Here they had to pass out again to proceed along 
the river to the bridge at Burght. The whole route was 
flanked by the oil tanks whidi the Belgians had fired and 
which were sending up vast columns of smoke. The heat of 
the conflagration was almost unbearable, but the pall of 
smoke had prevented the Germans from destroying the 
bridge by shell fire, and the river was crossed in safety. 
From Burght the march continued to Beveren Waes on the 
railway that goes to Bruges by way of St. Nicolas and 
Lokeren. Here there was a hit<m. A report had come in 
that the Germans had driven in the Belgian covering force 
at Lokeren and were advancing on St. Nicolas. It had 
accordingly been hastily decided that our men must proceed 
by the railway which ran near the Dutch frontier, and they 
had to strike off to their right front for St. Gilles-Waes, 
where they wei*e iirformed trains would be found to take 
them direct to Ostend. On the new and devious route they 
struck the main line of retreat from the St. Anne Bridge, 
along whieli the Belgian Division was retiring. It was 
further choked with transport and throngs of refugees. 
There were no staff officers to control the traffic, and the 
brigades soon lost cohesion in the utter confusion that ensued. 
Still they toiled on, and eventually reached St. Gilles-Waes 
and were able to entrain for Ostend. 

The attempt of the Germans to break through the covering 
force at Lokeren had, in fact, been checked. For a time it 
was certainly dangerous, and as soon as the British Cavalry 
Brigade reached Ecloo the Bel^an Staff had asked for an 
offensive movement on that point to relieve the pressure. 
Preparations were at once made for an advance, but before 
they were complete the Belgian Headquarters annoimeed 
that aU anxiety was over in that direction, but that a more 
serious danger was threatening in the direction of Alost. 
The movement was therefore abandoned, and with serious 
results. 

Meanwhile the rest of the 1st Brigade had reached Zwyn- 
dreeht on the main road west from Antwerp. Here they 
expected to find the Divisional Headquarters, or orders, 
but they found nothing but crowds of refugees, and it was 
not for some time that they heard the rest of the division 
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had passed llirough Beveren and had gone on to St. Gilles- 
Waes. There was nothing for it but to press forward. The 
men, who had had no food since noon on the previous day, 
could do no more than put one foot before another. Still they 
struggled on, mixed with a helpless stream of fugitives, at a 
mile an hour, and eventually some 1,500 of them reached 
St. Gilles-Waes in the afternoon. There they found that 
the rest of the division had left some eight hours previously, 
and about 4.15 they were able to begin entraining. But long 
before the work could be completed news came in that the 
Germans had cut the line to the north of Lokeren beyond 
Moerbeke and were advancing upon St. Gilles-Waes. It 
would seem that about 4 p.m. a detacliment which had been 
pushed out from Lokeren with artilleiy had attacked a 
train in which Colonel Luard was retiring with the 10th 
Battalion of Marines. The attack was met, but effective 
resistance soon proved impossible. All his efforts were frus- 
trated by a throng of panic-stricken refugees who had boarded 
the train, and though he himself succeeded in extricating 150 
men and reached Salzaete, the rest could not get dear of the 
crowd and were captured. A second train, seeing what was 
happening, went back to tell the tale. The last exit to the 
west seemed closed, tlie brigade was utterly exhausted by 
its march during the day and the previous night, it was 
without guns, ammunition, transport, food or water, and the 
Brigadier decided there was nothing to be done except to 
march north-east along the railway and try to cover the 
few miles that lay between them and Dutch territory. This 
was done, and about 5 p.m. the frontier was reached. Here 
some thirty or forty men, with one officer, elected to try to 
escape along the border line, and they succeeded, but all the 
rest of the brigade and the engineer detachment, v/hich had 
stood by them till the last, gave up their arms, and next 
day were removed by rail for internment. 

With this exception, by the morning of October 10 the 
withdrawal from Antwerp was successfully accomplished, 
and, as was soon known, all might have esca.ped. The 
railway was still open. Hie Germans, after their coup at 
Moerbeke, appear to have retired hastily to I^ikereti, pos- 
sibly for fear of several thousand Belgian troops who, having 
chivalrously given up the trains to the British, were endeav- 
ouriug to get away by road. The train the Germans had 
stopped was taken on later by a Belgian officer who could 
drive a locomotive. Another train with about 200 of onr men 
passed laftcr stUl, and other small parties got away on foot. 
Among them were the men who h^ been sent to re-occupy 
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Fort No. 4, under Lieutenant Grant, R.N.V.R. No order to 
retire reached him till midnight. When he reached the 
river he found the bridge blown up, but, crossing by a 
steamer, he caught up the battalion that was reth'ing over 
the_ Dutch frontier. As soon, however, as he knew what 
their intention was he broke away westward. Another 
officer who got away was Flight-Lieutenant Marix of the 
Royal Naval Air Service, who on the 8th had made a flight 
to Diisseldorf and had there destroyed a Zeppelin in its shed. 

But though the threat to the line of retreat from Antwerp 
had not materialised, new grounds for anxiety quickly 
declared themselves. The French left was as far away as 
Arras, and the British Army from the Aisnc, which w'as to 
fill the gap, had only just begun to detrain its leading units 
at Abbeville. Added to this, the effort of the Germans to 
intCTpose themselves between the Belgians and their Allies, 
which was developing about Ghent and Alost, was getting 
serious. In the course of the day Antwerp capitulated, so 
that in a few days the siege army would be free for the field; 
and the trouble culminated in the news that three, and 
possibly four, newly formed German Reserve Corps, whose 
existence had been unsuspected, were entering Belgium. In 
these circTunstances it was obviously impossible to hold the 
line of the Temeuzen Canal, or even that of Schipdonck 
Canal which lay immediately to the westward. For the 
Belgians further retreat was imperative to some position 
which was not only capable of prolongmg defence, but which 
would also ensure an effective junction with the Pranco- 
British forces. Such a position was to be found no nearer 
than the Yser. To that line a retreat was therefore ordered 
under cover of the Allied Forces which were now gathering 
about Ghent.* 

Such a movement entailed grave danger to our base 
ports at Zeebrugge and Ostend, and, indeed, their eventual 
abandonment. It was to Ostend the Navi Division had 
been ordered to retire. Having served its immediate pur- 
pose it had done ali — and more than all — ^it was then fit for, 
and was now to be withdrawn to England. There was 
as yet plenty of time, but as a precaution, in case the 
Germans should succeed in breaking through in the vicinity 
of Ghent, the Admiralty ordered the toee monitors to 
Osteud to cover the re-embarkation and the evacuation of 
the base so far as was immediately advisable. The work 
which these new dispositions imexpeetedly threw upon the 
Transport Department and the Flotilla in the Strait was very 
^ PAcHon (2» VAmle BAge (Eneliah feranslBtdon), p. 64, 
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heavy. The instructions were that the Naval Division, number- 
ing now between 5,000 and 6,000 men, including the Marines, 
were to be embarked that night and sent into camp at 
Deal. Some 1,500 Belgian recruits and volunteers at Ostend 
were to be embarked for Cherbourg and 11,000 more Belgian 
recruits to be transported to the same place. Zeebrugge 
was also to be evacuated, and all transports there to leave 
at once. In addition to all this labour, the orders provided 
for dealing with the removal of Belgian stores and of from 
8,000 to 10,000 wounded then at Ostend. But this work 
was to be subject to the need of our troops in case they 
required assistance, and there was a special mstruction that 
enough transports to re-embark the Vllth Division and 
Illrd Cavalry Division were to be kept in immediate readi- 
ness with steam up for the next forty-eight hours. Although 
it was unlikely they would have to be brought off, prepara- 
tions for the emergency were to be made, and General Raw- 
linson was to telephone direct to the Admiralty the moment 
the situation rendered his re-embarkation likely. The three 
monitors were also held at his call, and all the naval armoured 
trains, armed motor-cars and aircraft (except those under 
Commander Samson at Dunkirk) were handed over to him. 

The emergency never arose. General Rawlinson’s Force, 
though too late and, owing to unforeseen developments, too 
weak to save Antwerp, was yet dropped in from the sea in 
time and strength enough to stop the enemy’s efforts to cut 
off the Belgians altogether. It remained in Flanders, and 
from now onward, in co-operation with the French troops 
acting with it, became absorbed in the movements of the 
rest of the British Army which culminated in the first battle 
of Ypres. The battle had already begim with the cavalry 
in contact north of the Aire-Bethune Canal, and the race 
for the sea had reached the decisive phase, as the remains 
of the Naval Division re-embarked. 

Though the combination which had been planned for 
the relief of Antwerp had never materialised, and the Naval 
Division had been left without suppoit, it had something 
to show for the severe losses it had suffered. In a generm 
order some days after their return the Admiralty summed up 
the results. After complimenting all ranks on the way they 
had home the ordeal — and surely it was an ordeal such as 
raw troops had seldom been called upon to endure — ^it was 
explained that they had been chosen for the work as the 
nearest available force and the most quickly embarked. 
“The Naval Division,” it was further stated, "was sent to 
Antwerp not as an isolated incident but as part of a large 
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operation for the rdief of the city. Other and more powerful 
considerations prevented this from being carried through. 
The defence of the inner lines of Antwerp could have been 
maintained for some days; and the Naval Division only 
withdrew when ordered to do so in obedience to the general 
strategic situation, and not on account of any attadc or 
pressure by the enemy. The prolongation of the defence, 
due to the arrival of the division, enabled the ships in the 
harbour to be rendered useless and many steps of importance 
to be taken. It is too early now to judge what effect the 
delaying even for four or five days of at least 60,000 Germans 
before Antwerp may have had upon the fortunes of the 
general battle to the southward. It was certainly powerful 
and helpful.” 

The claim that the work of the Naval Division had not 
been wholly barren is probably justified. Whether by 
prolonging the defence of Antwerp it really did anything to 
save the Belgian Army for the b^iant part they were des- 
tined to play in the operations for the defence of the Channel 
coast is doubtful. The justification of the attempt is rather 
to be sought in the concluding words of the Admiralty’s 
general order. At the crisis of the race for the sea the Ger- 
man army of the north had been held for several days before 
Antwerp. But for the promise of the Naval Division the 
evacuation of the city would have begun on October 8; as 
it was, the surrender did not take place tfil the 10th. This 
was just the critical week. Unless something had been done, 
the army besieging Antwerp would have been free by the 
middle of it to prolong the right of the main German line. 
As it was, before they could move, there had been time to 
throw our two divisions and the French Marine Division 
into the gap between Ypres and the sea. There had also been 
time for a French Territorial Division to reach Dunkirk, and, 
what was of the last importance, time for our Expeditionary 
Force to get well forward with its flank march and to obtain a 
hold on the new ground it was to occupy south of Ypres. 

Nor in judging the whole episode must it be forgotten 
that Belgium in its extreinity had appealed for assistance, 
and it was an appeal which in honour could scMcdy be 
disregarded short of absolute inability. It was this aspect 
of the affair which, when all was over, seems at least to 
have remained uppermost in the mind of the Belgian Cabinet. 
“ I am to inform your Excellency,” wrote the Foreign Minister 
to Sir Edward Grey, “ that if the British co-operation did not 
avail to save Jirntwerp, the King’s Government is none the less 
grateful to Great Britain for having complied with its request.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


SPREAD OF THE GERMAK SUBMARINE ATTACK AND THE 
CANADIAN CONVOY 1 

Nothing is more eloquent of the effective control which 
the Navy was exercising over the North Sea, than that no 
attempt was made by the German Fleet to interrupt the 
operations for filling the Flanders gap. The startling success 
which the enemy had just achieved agamst the cruisers of 
the Southern Force seemed to have opened the way for a 
telling blow at the new line of passage, and, as we have seen, 
an attempt was expected and prepared against as far as was 

g ossible at the moment. For this work the Southern Cruiser 
orce was no longer available; it had ceased to exist. On 
October 2 both Admiral Christian and Admiral Campbell 
had been ordered to strike their flags, and their flagships, 
Euryalus and Bacchante, were told off for other duties, to the 
westward, where, as the Admiralty had indicated before the 
late disaster, their most suitable Arid of action lay, and where 
they were now urgently required. 

The Wessex Territorial Division was about to sail for 
India to replace the troops that were proceeding to Europe, 
and the passage across the Bay was no longer guarded. The 
Cruiser Patrol, which the French had been asked to establish 
from Ushant to Finisterre, when the Army base was shifted 
to the mouth of the Loire, had suddenly been withdrawn as 
soon as it was known the base was to be shifted back to Havre. 
The idea of the French in taking this step was to use the 
cruisers to reinforce Admiral Bethell, whose force at tlie mouth 
of the Channel had been so badly weakened by the with- 
drawal of the French armoured cruisers as escort for the 
French Territorial Division from Havre to Dxmkirk. Beyond 
Finisterre, Admiral de Robeck’s squadron was more than fully 
occupied with -^e special duties of the station, and it had 
became necessary to provide escort for the outgoing division 
as far as Gibraltar. This much-frequented section of the 
Mediterranean and Eastern transport route had always been 
difficult to guard, and had been a serious disturbance to the 
1 Sg« Ms.p3 2 and 0 in case. 

Sjoo, 
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■work of the squadron concerned. Its importance was growing, 
and likely to grow. It was therefore decided to furnish it 
with a regular and permanent escort service, and for this 
purpose the Euryalus and Bacchante were now attached to 
the Westei’n Squadron. At the same time, to provide for a 
continuous patrol of the Bay, the French were requested still 
to maintain three cruisers between Ushant and Fmisterre. 

For another reason — and again a military reason — ^the 
security of the western area was specially important at the 
moment. A further development of Uie great Imperial 
Concentration was on foot, and this was the sailing of the 
first Canadian contingent. We have seen how, as early as 
September 12, Admiral Wemyss had taken his four light 
cruisers from the Western Patrol to fetch it, and how Admiral 
Bethell had replaced him -with his reduced battle squadron. 
The convoy was expected to sail on September 28, but from 
various causes it was delayed till October 8, and by that time 
the Canadian Government had become seriously apprehensive 
for its safe transit. The convoy in the St. Laivrence consisted 
of thirty-one ships, and was to be joined off Cape Race by 
two more — one with the Newfoundland contingent and one 
with the 2nd Battalion of the Lincolns from Bermuda, where it 
was being replaced by theRoyalRegiment of Canadian Infantry. 
For such a force, when it came to the point of sailing, the 
escort pro-vdded seemed to the Canadian authorities wholly 
inadequate, and on October 2 the Admiralty, in the height 
of their preoccupation witli Antwerp and the Flanders gap, 
found themselves being urgently pressed to increase it. 

The demand, it would seem, was made under a mis- 
apprehension as regards both the strength of the escort, which 
had been already arranged, and the principle of covering 
squadrons on wmch the Admiralty was mainly rdying. Of 
these covering squadrons there were two — the Grand Fleet 
that lay between the line of passage and the German Home 
ports, and the North-American Squadron (now under Admiral 
Hornby) which was watching the German liners in New York 
and the adjacent ports. It was from one of these two 
points that attack was alone possible, except, perhaps, from 
the Karlsruhe) which at the time was operating in the 
Pernambuco focal area. It was but natural that a Govern- 
ment imfanuliar with the methods of naval warfare should 
ignore these two important elements and fix its anxious 
attention on the comparalively slender escort in sight. But 
this had, in fact, been materially increased. At first, when it 
was understood that the convoy would consist of no more than 
fourteen sixips, Admiral Wemyss’s squadron was considered 
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by the Admiralty as suGdcicnt, but later, when, owing to 
the splendid response which Canada made to the Imperial 
call, it was known that double the number of transports 
would not suffice, important additions to the escort had been 
made. From Admiral Hornby’s squadron his battleship, the 
Glory, was taken, and the Majestic from Admiral BetheU’s 
was ordered to meet the convoy at a certain rendezvous on 
the secret route which had been given far out of ken of the 
usual track. At the same rendezvous the convoy would 
also be met by one of the best battle cruisers of the Grand 
Fleet, and for this purpose Admiral Jellicoe had been ordered 
to detach the Princess Royal. All this had been explained 
to the Canadian Government as early as September 19 — that 
is, all but the last item. Had this been known there would 

S robably have been no complaint, but it could not be revealed, 
n view of what the functions of the Grand Fleet were, its 
battle cruisers were all important — so important, indeed, that 
the detaching of one of them was dictated not so much by 
military considerations as to afford testimony of how highly 
the Canadian effort was appreciated by the Mother Country. 
It was much to ask of Admiral Jellicoe, but it was in accord- 
ance with the old principle that such detachments firom the 
Main Fleet were mthin its normal action and involved little 
risk if they could be kept secret from the enemy while they 
lasted. Secarecy, in fact, was the essence of the expedient, 
and the value of secrecy was as yet scarcely realised by the 
Canadian Press. Details of the convoy and the force it carried 
had been published in the papers and telegraphed home en 
clair. It was necessary, therefore, to keep the secret of the 
Princess Royal between the Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief; even Admiral Wemyss was not informed. Natur- 
ally, the conduct of the Admiralty was misunderstood, but it 
was only one more of the many misunderstandings which 
they were content to suffer patiently, so long as additional 
safety was secured for all it was their hard duty to protect. 
They were content, in fact, to know that when, on October 8, 
Admiral Wemyss led the convoy out of the St. Lawrence its 
passage was as secure as skill and force could make it. 

As a covering force for the New York Area were told off 
the Suffolk, the Caronia and the Canadian cruiser Niobe. 
Admiral Hornby himself, in the Lancaster, accompanied the 
convoy, guarding the southern flank of the route as far as 
longitude 40° W., the limit of his station. On October 6 
they met the Glory and the Lincolns off Cape Race; the 
Nemoundland contingent also joined, and together they pro- 
ceeded on their secret route. On the 8th Admiral Hornby 
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turned back, and next day they were in touch with the 
Piincess Royal and Majestic, which for over two days had been 
waiting for them at the mid-Atlantic rendezvous. So, with 
ample escort, they carried on for the defended area off the 
mouth of the Channel. 

With the Grand fleet Admiral Jellicoe had made a disposi- 
tion which rendered it almost impossible for any force equal 
to the Canadian escort to reach the convoy route from German 
ports. On September 80 he had returned to Scapa after a 
tluee-days’ sweep to the Skagerrak in support of a submarine 
reconnaissance that was being made inside the Skaw. He then 
issued his new scheme of operation, which was to begin on 
October 2 and last a week while the Canadian Convoy was 
passing. Its main feature was the occupation of the cruiser 
areas, which he had established between Peterhead and the 
Norwegian Coast, by the 2nd, 3rd and most of the 10th 
Cruiser Squadron, as well as the light cruisers with the four 
battle squadrons in support.'- In addition, however, there 
was a second line so placed as to sight in the morning any- 
thing that passed the main line in the night. It was in 
three sections on the line of the islands. The Pentland Firth 
was declared closed to all ships of war passing from east to 
west, and the destroyer patrol had orders to fire on any 
attempting to do so. West of Fair Island, to watch the 
passage between the Orkneys and Shetlands, was the 1st 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, -without, of course, the Princess 
Royal, who parted company for her escort duty the day the 
scheme started. North of the Shetlands and extended towards 
the Faeroes was the 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron {Invincible 
and Infleadhle), with the Sappho and the three minelayers. 
The cover was thus stronger than it had been at any time 
during the war, and it was maintained in fuU streuj^h till 
October 10, the day on which the convoy continued its 
voyage with the Princess Royal Mid Majestic in company. 

It had been Admiral Jellicoe’s intention to coal at Loch 
Ewe after the operation, but on October 7 he had gone to 
Scapa with the Iron Onhe to confer on certain matters with 
the Fourth Sea Lord. Amongst the subjects discussed was 
the organisation of a system of trawler patrol areas as a means 
of curbing the activily of enemy submarmes in the vicinity 
of the Grand Fleet bases, and while it was being considered 
its urgency was emphasised by^ the imwelcome intelligence 
that one, or possibly two submarines had appeared inside Loch 

' Tliese oroisei; areas -were established by the Comzaander-le.Chief by 
Older ^ August 1, and were subBsquently modified by orders of 
Ammst 8 and wptember 14. (See Map No. 1 in ease.) 
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Ewe. There could be no doubt about it, for the repau* ship 
Assistance came round to report exactly what had happened. 
No torpedo had been fired — ^probably, so it was thought, 
because no ship of high military value was in the anchorage 
at the time. In any case it -was now no place to coal the 
fleet,* the Assistance was ordered to remain at Scapa, and the 
Commander-in-Chief rejoined the fleet, having determined to 
coal again at Scapa, with all its drawbacks. 

On rejoining he found further annoyance from submarines. 
Our Minister at Christiania reported one accompanied by 
four cruisers off Skudesnais. These waters were being 
patrolled by Admiral Pakenham with the Srd Cruiser Squadron 
{Antrim, Argyll, Roxbutgh, Devomhire). They had seen 
nothing of the reported cruisers, but dm’ing the afternoon 
of October 9 the flagship Antrim was attacked by a sub- 
marine about twenty miles south-west of Skudesnass. Two 
torpedoes were fired; she eluded both and steamed full speed 
straight at her assailant, with what result was uncertain, 
but Admiral Pakenham was of opinion that the submarine 
escaped. No more was seen of her, but three miles away was 
a steamer like a large trawler, which was stopped and seemed 
to be attending her. In view of what had happened to the 
“ Cressys ” it was too great a risk to examine her, and, in 
accordance with the recent Admiralty order, she had to be 
left alone. 

Here was a strildng instance of the crying need for more 
boarding vessels to be attached to the cruiser squadrons. 
Till they were forthcoming the submarine trouble could never 
be dealt with adequately, and, indeed, this was one of the 
points which the Commander-in-Chief had just been settling 
with the Fourth Sea Lord at Scapa. The question was aU 
the more urgent since our mining of the Southern Area must 
inevitably tend to increase the flow of traffic north-about. 
Cruisers were already reporting an abnormal volxune of trade 
entering the Skagerrak; much of it could not be examined 
at all, and with the approaching season of bad weather and 
short days the work would be more difficult than ever. The 
Commander-in-Chief reported that, in spite of all he could do, 
food and supplies were reaching the enemy in considerable 
quantities, and in his opinion ^e only cure was to require 
all neutral vessels to call at a British port for inspection. 
Those neglectmg to do so should be sent in by the cruisers. 
After inspection innocent vessels would be allowed to proceed 
flying a private signal. His proposal was too great a stretch 
of belligerent rij^ts to be adopted at once. As yet it was 
only at sea that it was fully realised how profoundly changed 
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were the conditions of search and blockade by the advent of 
the submarine, but another striking illustration was soon 
to be provided. 

When, on October 12, AdiuiralJellicoe brought the Dread- 
nought Battle Squadrons into Scapa for a few days’ rest and 
refit, the battle cruisers and light cruisers made a sweep down 
to the Dogger Bank, while the rest occupied the north-about 
passage. The bulk of the 10th Cruiser Squadron {Crescent, 
Edgar, Endymion, Theseus, Hawhe and Grafton) were still 
detached from their normal duty on the Northern Patrol, which 
was left to the “Duncans " and the rest of Admiral de Chair’s 
command. He himself, with the above six ships, was occupy- 
ing the central station between Peterhead and the Naze. 
At the moment, however, he was not with them, having taken 
his flagship, the Crescent, into Cromarty to cod, but he had 
left definite instructions for the method of cruising so as to 
minimise the risk of submarine attadr. These instructions 
they were carrying out, with the Edgar as senior ship, when 
at 1.20 p.m., on October 15, the Theseus reported she had been 
attacked by submarines- She was not lit, and the Edgar 
ordered all ships to steam north-west at full speed. All 
replied except the Hawke (Captain Hugh P. E. T. Williams). 
The Commander-in-Chief, on hearing of the attack, ordered 
the squadron, as well as its neighbouring one, to dear away 
to the northward, and at the same time hurried off the 
Swift, a special type of flotilla leader of exceptional speed, to 
make search for the Hawke. On nearing tire position in 
which the missing cruiser had last been heard of the Swift 
reported having seen a submarine, but no sign of the missing 
cruiser. After a two hours’ search, however, a raft was 
picked up with one officer and twenty men of Hawke, and 
her fate was known. On the morning of October 15 the five 
cruisers that were in compai^ were spread in line abreast at 
ten-mile intervals, with the jlrndymion to starboard and the 
Hawke next. At 9.80 the Endymion was signalled to close 
to enable the Hawke to get mails from her. Both ships 
stopped on dosing, and the Hawke sent a boat for the 
bags. The Endymion then passed under the Hawke's stem 
to dose the other ships, and the Hawke, having hoisted 
in her boat, was proceeding at 12 or 18 knots to regain 
station when, about 10.80, there was an explosion abreast the 
foremost funnel. The engines were stopped immcdiatdy and 
she started to list. There was only time to lower the two 
sea boats ; one of them drifted away with three officers and 
forty'^ix men and was subsequendy picked by a Nor- 
wegian steamer and brought in to Aberdeen, became 
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of the other is unknown. She was probably crushed by the 
ship, which rapidly turned over, and then, after floating a 
few minutes bottom upwards, went down bow foremost. It 
seems to have been thought at first that the cause of the 
disaster was a mine, but Captain Williams, while floating 
in the water, told an officer who was rescued that he had 
seen the track of a torpedo. Though the search was diligently 
continued, not another smrvivor was found, so that nearly 
five hundred lives were lost with the ship. 

There can be little doubt Captain Williams was right. 
Submarines were certainly working in the area. Shortly 
after finding the raft the Swift, while continuing the search, 
was herself attacked. A few hours later another ffivision of 
destroyers, which had been ordered to patrol off the eastern 
entrance of the Flow, also had an encounter. All escaped, 
but only by the skin of their teeth. The division at the time 
disposed in line-abreast to starboard {Lyra, Nymphe, Nemesis, 
Alarm) was steaming at 18 knots, and at 1.80 p.m. in Lat. 58“ 
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47' N., Long. 2“ 7' W,^ was just altering course. The Nymphe 
had increased to 16 knots to gain station, when she sighted 
a periscope 3 points on the port bow, distant about 800 yards. 
The order was immediately given “ Hard-a-starboard,” and 
“ Full speed both ” to attempt to ram. “ The submarine,” so 
Lieutenant-Commander R. M. King’s report continues, “ at the 
same time fired a torpedo at us. ... I was in the chart house 
at the time and heard Lieutenant Creswell’s order to the guns, 
and rushed on to the bridge. I saw the submarine’s periscope 
disappearing, and her wake almost right ahead 200 y^ards off. 
, . . The torpedo missed our stem by about two feet, and, 
the ship being under full helm, the track of the torpedo 
passed along the starboard side, about two feet off, abaft the 
after fimnel, when it went under the stern and crossed about 
200 yards ahead of the Nemesis and 100 yards ahead of the 
Alarm. ... As soon as the torpedo had passed our stern I 
put the hehn hard-a-port and Peered straight for the wake 
of the submarine, which I went over. She was still close to 

* So Nytmh^a report. Alarm made the time 1.20, aad the positioa 
Lat. 68“ 43^ N., Loo®. 3“ 6' W. 
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the surface, and the wash from her propellers could be plainly 
seen as our stern went over them. I don’t know if we touched, 
as we felt no shock. ... I am certain if it had not been for 
the prompt action of Lieutenant Creswell the ship would 
have been torpedoed.” 

According to the Alarm her escape was much closer than 
it appeared to the Nymphe. She saw the NympJie hoist the 
submarine flag and tire, and then was aware of a torpedo 
coming straight at her. Her Commander then says in his 
report : “ I immediately rang doivn ‘ Hard-a-starboard ’ and 
‘ Full speed ahead both ’ and just managed to avoid the 
torpedo, which passed down my starboard side not more 
than ten yards distant. I had to go hard-a-port to prevent 
my stem swinging on to the torpedo.” 

Coming, as the Hawke disaster did, so soon after the loss of 
the three “ Cressys,” its impression was the more telling; nor 
was this the end of the Commander-in-Chid^’s trouble. In the 
evening of October 16, as he lay at Scapa, having just heard 
the full extent of the Hawke disaster, the Switha Battery 
reported a submarine inside the anchorage. Besides the 
Iron Duke, only three other capital ships were there, and as 
darkness fell all put to sea. The rest were away at target 
practice or at their cruising stations and well out of harm’s way, 
but the 3rd Battle Squadron (that is, the “ King Edwards ”) 
and the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron were just leaving their 
stations to come in. It was clear that the enemy was pushing 
vigorously his policy of minor attack, and his recent successes 
confirmed its correctness and its possibilities. Indeed, tlie 
wonder is, in view of the results obtained, that a nation 
credited with so full a measure of the military spirit should 
so soon have turned its promising method of offence against 
a commercial objective instead of persevering against the 
naval one. 

To the Commander-in-Chief it was at least clear that the 
German policy must be tedren seriously, and to foil it he 
decided on a radical change in his whole dispositions. In the 
first place he saw it was only playing into the enemy’s hands 
to continue to use the anchorages they had discovered until 
they were adequately defended. This was only a question 
of time. At Cromarty a system of anti-submarine protection 
had been installed that gave every satisfaction. He had 
already asked for a similar system for Scapa and Loch Ewe, 
and he had been informed that the necessary material would 
be put in hand with all speed. How long it would take was 
uncertain, but until cveir^hing was ready he decided to sedk 
other war anchorages. It was one of the advantages of our 
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geographical position that the west coast of Scotland provided 
such conveniences in abundance. The places he chose were 
two natural harbours well to tlie southward, in Skye and 
Mull, and as a third alternative Lough Swilly, a regular de- 
fended anchorage of old standing which was being used by 
the northern section of the Irish Cruiser Squadron. 

In the second place he determined to shift his whole 
cruiser system further north. Instead of holding his advanced 
line between Peterhead and the Naze, he would draw it back 
to the islands — ^that is, to the position of his fonner second line, 
maintaining a new second line to the westward and southward. 
The new system would serve equally well for controlling the 
trade north-about. It, of course, left the North Sea itself 
more open, but this drawback was to be met by southern 
sweeps of the light cruisers at high speed. Finally, in com- 
municating his intentions to the Admiralty, he begged for 
a dozen more armed merchant steamers to work with the 
cruisers as examination vessels. No time was lost in in- 
augurating the new system. On October 17 Admiral Colville 
reported another submarine inside Scapa; two destroyers 
had been attacked, again without result, and a vigorous hxmt 
had produced no result. Accordingly, Admiral Jellicoe, 
next day, again urged the pressing need of the promised 
defences and began to move Idle fleet to its new positions.^ 

In the Channel Area the policy the Germans were pursuing 
required no less attention. Here there were unmistakable 
indications that they were trying to use their submarines 
against our communications with Flanders, and we have 
already seen the trouble they caused upon the new line of 
passage to Dimkirk; but the effect upon the Canadian 
Convoy was still greater. From the first the Admiralty 
felt the danger of bringing it up Channel, and the port they 
originally wished to use was Live:^ool. Inquiry, however, 
showed that the dislocation of tramc in the Mersey would 
be too great, and Plymouth was substituted. Preparations 
to receive the convoy there were actually set on foot, but the 
War Office had objections. Southampton was the port for 
which all their arrangements had been made, and they pressed 
for its adoption. Again the Admiralty were at their wits* end 
how to meet the widies of the Generm Staff. At the moment 
— dt was the end of the first week in October — the Admiralty, 
at their request, were absorbed with arrangements for a sudden 
re-embarkation of the Vllth and HIrd Cavalry Divisions, 
should the pressure on them in Flanders prove too great. 

^ Though the report ■waa genBrally believed at the time, it ia stall doubtful 
whether a Qerxuau submarine ever penetrated the anohoraKe. 
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To protect the eastern half of the Channel was, therefore, a 
serious task, and, to add to the difficulty, St. Nazaire was just 
being closed and Havre substituted with Boulogne as a sub- 
sidiary base. Nevertheless they once more gave way, and on 
October 10 — the day the Canadian Convoy met the Princess 
Royal and Majestic — ^Southampton was settled as the port 
of disembarkation. That the concession was not an easy 
one to make was proved next day by a French Patrol reporting 
a submarine off Cape Gris Nez, which was the actual landfall 
•which the Flanders Transports had been ordered to make 
to avoid the new danger. It all meant increased vigilance 
in the eastern part of the Channel, while what the War Office 
wanted called for equal vigUaaee in the western part. 

Admiral Wemyss fully appreciated the difficulty of his 
task, and in order to minimise the danger he organised the 
convoy into three batches, and these, when it reached a certain 
point, were to come in separately, each with its own escort. 
The arrangement, however, could not be adhered to. On 
October 18 call signs which appeared to come from German 
ships were taken in. They were never accounted for, but 
Admiral Wemyss felt he must now keep the convoy and its 
escort concentrated till he reached Admiral Bethell’s area, 
and the Admiralty approved the decision. Even so, tlie 
position was not as satisfactory as could be wished, since the 
withdrawal of the French cruisers for escort work to Dunkirk 
had seriously reduced the efficiency of the Western Patrol; 
and as for Admiral Burney, seeing how heavy our responsi- 
bilities were in the Eastern Channel, he had to keep a central 
position at Portland. 

As the convoy approached the difficulties only increased. 
Directly after Admiral Wemyss had adopted his altered 
scheme, the French reported that a submarine had been seen 
off Cherbourg that morning, and a few hours later our own 
torpedo boat No. 116, of the Portsmouth Defence Flotilla, 
sighted one off Culver Cliff in the Isle of Wight. She was only 
1200 yards away, and the torpedo boat steamed for her at 
full speed, firing as the submarine dived, but she just missed 
ramming her by a few seconds. This incident settled the 
question of what the convoy was to do. Within an hour the 
Admiralty had decided their duty was to override all military 
exigencies — ^the safety of the convoy, for which they were 
responsible, was the paramount consideration. It was 
clearly a case where the Navy must assert its 'time-honomed 
daim to the last word when troops were on the sea, and 
■without more ado -the convoy was ordered into Plymouth. 
Accordingly, as soon as Admiral Wemyss was inside Scilly 
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lie began to send fonvard tbe batches in succession. At 
7 a.m. October 14 the first transports entered the Sound, and 
in due course all of them followed without further adventure. 
There was still a question whetlier the diversion to Plymouth 
was only temporary, but the Admiralty did not feel justified 
in talcing any further risk. This same day they ordered the 
Admiral to proceed with the disembarkation of the troops 
at Devonport till the Channel was free from danger, and 
informed the War Office they had done so. 

Nor was this the only dislocation of the War Office 
arrangements Avhich the German effort entailed. Two other 
convoys of troops which were approaching had also to be 
diverted. The first was bringing home the remainder of 
the Egyptian Army of Occupation, and the second, four 
battalions and artillery from India. As Devonport was 
now full, both had to be directed to Liverpool, and there they 
arrived by the 22nd without incident. 

So, in spite of the vigorous and well-designed offensive 
whidi the enemy was boldly pushing with his submarines 
all over the Narrow Seas, not a single transport nor a single 
capital ship had yet been touched. They had gained nothing 
material beyond one flotilla leader, the Pathfinder, and four 
obsolescent cruisers, a loss which detracted fittle or nothing 
from our real power of command, and the Navy had demon- 
strated its abihty to pass troops across the seas in all directions 
in spite of every attempt of the enemy to prevent them. 
Considering how new was the form of attack, how slender 
as yet the means of meeting it, and how wide and conflicting 
were the preoccupations of tbe moment, it was an achieve- 
ment of which all concerned might well be proud. Our own 
submarines were no less insi^ent, though less fortunate. 
The diving patrol was maintained continuously in the Bight. 
Li all weathers and in spite of the enemy’s untiring efforts 
to keep them off with destroyers, submarines, mines and 
aircraft, they held their splenmd grip on the outlets of the 
German ports; and of all they dared and suffered nothing 
was told, for no target came in their way. It was not from 
want of enterprise s every kind of risk was taken : yet only 
one boat was lost. This was E 3, who early in September Irnd 
distinguished herself by rising as a German seaplme alighted 
on, the water and capturing a flying officer and his mechanic. 
On October 18 while on the Western Ems patrol she had 
pushed so far inshore that, according to a German official 
announcement, she was cut off in a bay on the coast and 
destroyed. 



CHAPTER XV 

OPEHATIOKS ON THE BELGIAN COAST — ^FIHST PHASE ^ 

If the Admiralty had been unable to meet the War Office 
in the matter of the Canadian Convoy, it was mainly because 
of a new call which the military situation was making upon 
them at the eastern end of the Channel. In Belgium, since 
the fall of Antwerp, the situation had developed in such a way 
as to afford another opening for interference from the sea, 
and this time it was a direct opening which the Navy could 
fill in a maimer that was in s hinin g contrast with what it 
had just attempted. It was no question of an immature 
landing force, but of clean coastal operations of a purely 
naval character. 

Though, seen in the light of the vast forces which the war 
came afterwards to develop, the episode appears almost 
trivial, yet the special significance it had at the stage we have 
reached renders its progress of peculiar interest. Not only 
was the zone in question a vital point in the new plan of 
operations with which the Germans sought to restore the 
breakdown of their original plan on the Marne, but it was the 
first time that the power of ships was to be tested tactically 
in an effort to influence land operations under the revolution- 
ary conditions which the struggle was so rapidly developing. 
The test was extremely severe, for the nature of the terrain 
rendered co-operation from the sea exceptionally difficult, 
and it is only by following the operations in some detail that 
it is possible to appreciate what was done. 

With the decision of the Belgian Government to fall back 
to the Yser, the race for tlie sea may be said to have resulted 
in a draw. The Germans would reach the coast, but not at 
the point that was vital to their plans, and the question now 
was whether the line of the Yser could be hdd, or whether 
the Germans would be able to break through, and by turning 
the Anglo-French flank have Dunkirk and Calais at their 
mercy. It was a question, therefore, that concerned our 
naval position as nearly as it did the military; for with those 

1 See Map 8 in case. 
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two ports in the hands of the enemy, the protection of the 
lines of communication across the Channel might well prove 
an insoluble problem, and the whole situation in Home 
Waters would be undermined. 

For the moment, at least, the worst had been warded off. 
There had been no need to re-embark the two British divi- 
sions. Whether it was due to the detention of the German 
forces before Antwerp, or to their heavy expenditure of 
ammunition, or other unknown causes, no adequate movement 
had been made in time or force enough to press our troops 
back to the sea. General Rawlinson, acting in conjunction 
>vith the French Marines at Ghent, had been able to cover 
the retirement of the Belgian army, and was now falling back 
through Bruges and Dixmude, •with orders, in concert with 
the French troops with whom he was acting, to get touch 
with Sir John F4:ench’s anny and prolong its left north of 
Ypres. On his own left would be the Belgian army carrying 
the Allied front to the sea. 

Ostend it would be impossible to save. It was to be 
abandoned, and the Belgian Government had decided to ■with- 
draw by sea to Havre. The Admiralty offered escort, and 
the ships selected for the puroose were the three river 
monitors, Mersey, Severn and Humber. They were now to 
see their first service and prove the wisdom of the purchase. 
For the special work, however, on which they were ordered 
they were too late. The sailing orders were issued on 
October 12, the day after the Naval Dmsion re-embarked, 
and next day the evacuation of Oslend took place before they 
could arrive. The Mersey, however, was able to escort some 
transports that were leaving Dunkirk as far as Gris Nez. 
The other two went back to Dover, but not without incident. 
Half way across they were attacked at close range by a sub- 
marine. Neither was hit, nor was the attack repeated, and 
both readied Dover in safety and with increased confidence 
in the advantages of their shallow draft. 

Zeebrugge was, of course, involved in the fall of Ostend, 
and from a naval point of view this was a more serious matter. 
The port had been found to be excellently adapted for a sub- 
marine base, and connected as it was by good waterways 
•with Antwerp, it was likely, if left untouched, to prove a 
troublesome thorn in our side. The Admiralty had under- 
taken the work of evacuating tlic Belgian stores that had 
accumulated there, but in view of the naval possibilities of 
the port they also wished to complete their task by destroy- 
ing its mole and harbour works. This unfortunatdy did not 
fit in with military views. The Higher Army Command was 
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not yet prepared to accept the prospect of a deadlock. As 
yet the vast resources which Germany was capable of develop- 
ing were underestimated, and there still existed a san^ne 
hope that when the British Army reached its new position 
it would be able, in concert with the Belgians, to carry out 
along the coast an offensive movement which woxild turn the 
German right and force it back from the sea. For such a 
movement to be carried through to its logical consequences 
Zeebrugge was essential as a port of re-entry, and the War 
Office pressed for its being left intact. The feasibility of the 
expected development was a purely militaiy question which 
the Admiralty could not dispute. Deep, therefore, as was 
their sense of the risk that was being taken, they had reluct- 
antly to acquiesce, and Zeebrugge was left intact, with what 
evil consequences time was to show. 

At the moment, the prospect of Sir John French being 
able to accomplish Ixis offensive return was certainly far from 
encouraging. On October 15 the withdrawal of the Belgian 
Army was complete, and it had taken up its new position. 
It extended from Boesinghe, four miles north of Ypres, along 
the Yser Canal to Dixmude, and thence north-westwards 
along the Yser itself to the sea at Nieuport. It meant a line 
of some thirty miles, and the Belgian Army that had to hold 
it was no more than six weak and exhausted divisions, without 
anything like its due complement of heavy artillery. No 
part of the Allied line gave so much cause for anxiety, though 
the situation of the British Army was bad enough. It was 
still in process of re-concentration. The First Corps had not 
yet come up from theAisne, nor was it expected for five days. 
If, therefore, the Belgians were broken our left flank would 
be turned, and not ohty would all hope of an offensive along 
the coast be at an end, but Dunkirk and Calais would lie open 
to attack. Already, on October 16, the Germans had entered 
Ostend; their advance against the Belgian line could not be 
long delayed. Something had to be done to stiffen it, and 
that same evening the Navy received a call which was to 
inaugurate a long series of difficult and dangerous o;perations. 
It came from the Belgian Government. Their chief weak- 
ness was in the arm that was destined to dominate the whole 
war, and which was already asserting its control more clearly 
every day. Here, at least, the Navy could help, and the 
message that reached the Admiralty was that a British war- 
ship was anxiously desired to flank the Belgian line. 

The Admiralty were ready for a prompt and fuU response. 
Seeing clearly what the fall of Antwerp and the continued 
vitality of Zeebrugge would mean to the Dovo: area, they hsafl 
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lost no time in preparing for what was ahead. On October 12, 
a new command was instituted out of that of the Admiral of 
Patrols. The Straits were reixioved from his jurisdiction and 
made a separate command under Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
H. L. A. Hood, witli the designation of “ Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding the Dover Patrol and Senior Naval Officer, Dover.” 
The force under his orders was to consist of the 6th or Dover 
Destroyer Flotilla (twenty-fotur “ Tribal ” class), with its 
attached light cruisers Attentive (Captain Charles D. Joluison 
in command). Adventure, Foresight and Sapphire ; the 3rd and 
4th Submarine Flotillas (18 “B” and ”C” class), together 
Avitli the Downs Boarding Flotilla and all trawlers and 
auxiliary patrol vessels within his area. At the same time, 
the command of the Admiral of Patrols — ^ndio was left all 
to the northward, and now shifted his headquarters to the 
Humber — ^was re-organised in order to deal with its immense 
extension which was on foot to cope with the submarine 
attack. The submarine, indeed, was at the root of the 
re-organisation. For the new Dover Patrol no coastal opera- 
tions were in immediate anticipation, and of the few vessels 
on the Navy List adapted for the purpose none had been 
attached to Admiral Hood’s Command, but the three monitors 
were still at Dover, and within an hour of the Belgian 
request coming to hand he asked for thm. 

They were given him immediately, but although this went 
beyond what the Belgians had askea, the Admiralty did not 
stop there. During the night news came in of vast bodies of 
Germans swarming westward against the Belgian line, and 
next day, October 16, a fuller request came from General 
Joffre himself. Apparently he did not coimt on the Belgians 
being able to stem the flood; for what he saw was opera- 
tions extending to the North Sea between Ostend and the 
outer defences of Dunkirk, and what he asked was that the 
Allied fleets should take part in them by supporting the 
extreme left and acting with long-range guns against the 
German right if that flank was extended to the dunes; 
and he expressed a wish that the naval officer in command 
would concert operations through Dunkirk with General 
Foch, who was now in command of the extreme French 
left. Within two hours Admiral Hood had his orders. The 
three monitors, with a division of destroyers to protect them, 
were to proceed at once to Dunkirk under Commander Eric 
PuHerton of the Severn. The French also offered a division to 
protect “ the cruisers,” but it had been explained that cruisers 
were not to be risked on so hazardous a service. It was a 
resolution the Admiralty soon saw cause to change. That 
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night the weather was so bad that the monitors could not 
put to sea. All that could he done for the moment was to 
direct them to sail as soon as ever the weather moderated, 
but this would not suffice. During the night the Germans 
made an attempt to surprise Dixmude, and about midday 
(October 17) came a message jfrom Sir John French saying 
that 6000 of the enemy were advancing on Nieuport from 
Ostend, and anxiouslj'^ inquiring when the monitors would 
come. A new apprehension was that the Germans were 
intending to move troops by sea to La Panne, the last town 
on the Belgian coast, a little east of Dunkirk. Eversrthing 
for the moment seemed to hang on getting a naval force of 
some kind at the crucial point, and getting it there at once. 
To wait for the weather might mean to lose all ; it was a 
question of hours, and the Admiralty without hesitation 
resolved to take the risk which, for naval reasons, they were 
most anxious to avoid. Cruisers must be used, and they gave 
the word for Admiral Hood’s patrol scouts and some of his 
destroyers to sail at once. In an hour twenty-four scouts 
and destroyers were away; the monitors got off by 8.0 p.m., 
and Admiral Hood had asked leave to follow in person with 
his flag in the Attentive. 

So the risk Avas taken, but it affected not only the ships 
themselves but also the main array communications; for 
Avith the bulk of the Dover Patrol occupied in coastal opera- 
tions there was little or nothing left to guard the entrance 
to the Channel except the Harwich flotillas. To cover the 
intended operations they were maintaining a watch in the 
Broad Fourteens. Since the suppression of the Southern 
Cruiser force the cover was weak enough, but at this very 
time it was proAong its efficiency in a way that cast a wdeome 
ray of light across the prevailmg gloom. 

Information had been coming in of a certain activity of 
the German flotillas in the Bight. In the evening of the 16th 
it became more definite, and the new light cruiser Undaunted 
(Captain Cecil Fox), which had Just been commissioned and 
was attached as leader to the 3rd Destroyer Flotilla, was 
sent out to investigate Avith the Ist Dmsian {Lance, Lennoos^ 
Legion and Loyal). There was also a submarine, E 8, watch- 
ing the Bight jBrom off Akkepolle Gat, between Terschelling 
and Ameland. By 2.0 p.m. on the 17th the Undaunted had 
reached her station east of Brown Bidge and was steaming 
east of north up the Dutch coast, when some fifty miles 
to the south-westward of Texel Island the smoke of four 
vessels was sighted about eight miles ahead. Thejf were 
quickly made out to be German destroyers steaming in line 
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abreast at about half a mile from one another on a course 
slightly more easterly than that of our flotilla. Very soon, 
however, they were seen to be spreading fan-mse, and the 
Undaunted signalled : “ Genial Chase.” The Lennox (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C. R. Dane) and the Lance (Commander 
Egerton) then held away to head off the easternmost boats 
from the Bight, while the Legion (Lieutenant-Commander 
Allsup) and the Loyal (Lieutenant-Commander Burges 
Watson) made after the others. It was soon clear we had 
the speed of the enemy. The range fell fast, and as soon as 
it was down to 8000 yards the undaunted opened fire with 
her 6" bow gun. For a time, owing to the clever manauvring 
of the Germans, the fire was ineffective, but as our ships 
continued to gain and the destroyers got into action the 
enemy began to suffer. By about 3.0 the Lennox and Lance 
had reduced the easternmost boat {S IXS) to a sinking con- 
dition, and the Legion and Loyal had swept the westernmost 
clean of funnels, bridge and deck fittings and put her 
out of action. Seeing that escape by flight was impossible, 
the two centre boats, with a fine spirit, turned back to make 
a desperate attack on the Undaunted with torpedoes. The 
Le^on and Loyal at once steered to head them off and re- 
ceived them with so hot a fire that they were compelled to 
tmn away to the eastward without securing a hit on the 
Undauni^. Meanwhile the other two destroyers had joined 
in, and the result was a mSlee at close range, in which the 
doomed German boats were completely outmatched. In vain 
they fired their remaining torpedoes ; they were avoided as 
easily as those they had expended earlier in the action, and 
by 4.80 the last German boat had gone down about west 
of the Texel. An effoi't Avas now made to pick up survivors, 
which resulted in saving the captain of one of the destroyers, 
who soon died of his wounds, one other officer and twenty- 
nine men out of a total of probably 240. The German 
destroyers sunk proved to be S 115, 117, 118 and 119. 
Our own received very slight injuries, and the total British 
casualties were one officer and four men wounded. 

It was a division of the Emden Patrol that had been 
destroyed. They were, however, so far beyond the usual 
limits of their area as to suggest that some plan was in the 
wind to disturb our operations on the Belgian coast. In any 
case this smart and successful affair was calculated to secure 
the Strait of Dover from attack for the moment, and Admiral 
Hood’s personal supervision of the coastal operations was 
sanctioned. At the same time Commander Samson, who 
was m charge of our temporary air base at Dunkirk, was 
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ordered to get in touch with him as soon as he arrived. There 
were eleven naval machines on the spot, but of these only- 
five, so Commander Samson reported, were fit for war pur- 
poses. There were also ten belonging to the Military \Ving, 
and two captive balloons were on their way out. 

It was also known that the French had ordered the four 
destroyers they had offered to proceed at full speed to 
Dunkirk. It would seem that the French MiliLa^ Authorities 
had also asked for two battleships of the “ Formidable ” class. 
The request was complied with, and at 2.30 p.m. Admiral 
Burney was informed that two of his ships were urgently 
required to support the eastern defences of Dunkirk. They 
were to arrive by daylight next morning, and he was to select 
ships with nets and good liigh-angle guns. At this time 
the affair with the Emden Patrol was not known. The news 
of it put an entirely new complexion on affairs. It was 
impossible to tell Avhat further adventures it might not 
portend, and, when the news came in, orders were sent for 
the two battieships to proceed in the first instance not to 
Dunku'k but to Dover, and there await events. 

The Queen and Implacable were selected for the scr-vice by 
Admiral Bumey, and the same night they sailed from Port- 
land. Though anxious to meet the views of the French Staff, 
it was obviously undesirable to use battleships, as they 
requested, unless they were indispensable. In forwarding to 
Bordeaux, therefore, information of the measures that were 
being taken, the Admiralty suggested that the French might 
help with their coast defence ships of the “ Furieux ” class. 
The French, who, almost as much as our own service, had 
lost sight of the true value of this type of ship, could only 
rep^ that none were available — all, except one which was 
at Bizerta, were out of commission, and some even without 
guns. As an alternative, they proposed sending the cruisers 
KUher and Desaiei, but this offer the Admirmty dedined, 
explaining that the two ships would be bettar employed in 
their functions as cruisers. In the same spirit Admiral 
Hood, on the assumption -that the monitors would be in 
position at daylight, was ordered to withdraw the Scouts 
during the night, leaving four to six destroyers to protect the 
monitors and co-operate with them. 

About midnight on the 17th Admiral Hood reached 
Nieuport in the Attentive and established communication 
with the shore. On his way he had received from the Belgian 
Headijuartersthe latest information as to the actual military 
situation. The Belgian Army was in position along -the left 
bank of the River Yser, fi:om Nieuport to Dixmude, with. 
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advanced posts on the further bank. One was at Lom- 
bartzyde, about one mile north of Nieuport on the Ostend 
road and 2000 yards from low water mark; a second at 
Rattevalle, about two miles east of Lombartzyde; a third 
at a crossing of the Plasschcndaele or Bruges Canal, and 
a fourth at Mannekensvere, a mile east of the point where 
the Yser Canal turns southward. The King was at La Panne. 
What was required of the ships was, fli'sily, to prevent any 
landing of German troops between Nieuport and La Panne; 
and, secondly, to check with their fire the forces of the enemy 
which were advancing on Nieuport. 

By 3.0 a.m. on the ISth Admiral Hood was able to 
announce that the monitors would be in position at daylight, 
and that he was sendmg back the Scouts and all the destroyers 
except foui’, but was remaining himself in the Attentive. 
At an early hour the German attack on the Belgian advanced 
post began. In the Nieuport sector it was directed against 
Lombartzyde and Mannekensvere. The fii'st information was 
that German infantry were advancing on Westende village, 
and that they had a battery in action at Westende Bains, 
and he ordered the flotilla to move past Westende and 
Middelkerke to draw the fire and endeavour to silence the 
guns. In the first object he was successful, and was soon 
m a shower of shrapnel. 

At 10.0 a.m. his attention, by request of the Belgian 
Headquarters, was diverted to Lovie, a village in front of the 
Belgian advanced post at Rattevalle on tne Bruges Canal, 
and to Blokhuis Farm, about half a mile to the north of it, 
both points being about 1600 yards inland from Westende 
Bains. The Attentive, as well as the monitors and the Fore- 
sight with her destroyers, took part and were hotly engaged 
all day. The casualties were very slight, but, on the other 
hand, owing to the height of tibe sand hills, the effect of the 
ship-flre was difficult to ascertain, and as yet the fire control 
from the shore was not well developed. StUl, while the Ger- 
mans succeeded in establishing tnemsclves in part of the 
village of Mannekensvere and both Schoore and Keyem were 
lost, the attack on Lombartzyde entirely failed, thanks, so 
the Belgian Official Report records, “ to the support of the 
British flotilla, which was soon completed by some French 
units. These ships of war bombarded the German troops all 
along the coast as far as Middelkerke, and they furnished 
throughout the battle an effective support to the defence.” ^ 
In the afternoon the King of the Belgians sent the Admiral 
a special message of thanks for the services he had rendered. 

^ L’Aetion de PArmie B4ge (Enslish troaslation), p. 7S. 
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The first rush of the Germans had been held, and Admiral 
Hood, at the suggestion of the Admiralty, transferred his flag 
to the destroyer Amazon and sent the Attentive to Dover. The 
Queen and Implacable were also there standing by in accord- 
ance with their last ordei's. They had not long to wait. 
Further indications came to hand "that the Germans meant 
to intei-mpt the coastal operations, on a formidable scale, with 
armoured and light cruisers. Coimnodore Tyrwhitt was there- 
fore warned to be out and ready with his full force, and the 
Queen and Implacable, with the Sapphire as attached light 
cruiser, and four destroyers were ordered to proceed through 
the Downs to a supporting position, and Admiral Burney was 
called on for two more battleships for Admiral Hood. 

The belief that the Germans intended counter operations 
liad meanwhile been confirmed. About midday on October 18 
Commodore Tyrw'hitt, having reached his assigned station, 
overhauled the German steamer Ophelia, She purported 
to be a hospital ship searching for survivors of the recent 
flotilla action, but the orders found in her, no less than her 
movements which had been watched since dawn by our 
Terschelling submarine patrol, were so suspicious as to 
leave little doubt she was acting as a scout. Her wireless 
was therefore dismantled, and she was detained.^ Nest day, 
October 19, the precautionary movement with the battlesMps 
was carried out as directed by the Admiralty, but no enemy 
appeared. The Commodore thought it probable that if any- 
thing had actually been intended, the capture of the Ophelia 
had disconcerted the plan, and next day the normal patrol 
was re-established and the battleships withdrew to the Note. 

Under cover of the precautionary movement the monitors 
had been hard at work all day. Since dawn on the 19th their 
fire had continued almost without interruption. The sand 
dunes, of course, prevented all direct la^ng, but various 
targets were indicated from the shore. The bulk of the fire 
was given to a series of batteries extending from the Ostend 
road behind Westende Bains and Slype, some three miles 
inland. So hot was the fire that about 2.0 p.m. ammimition 
began to fail, and the Admiral sent an urgent message for 
more. The results of the bombardment could not be seen, 
but the Belgian Staff expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the work, and begged for its resumption at dawn. 

The military situation, indeed, called for all the support 
the sqxiadron could give. Tire Belgian advanced post at 
Beerst had been lost, and the salient which the Yser forms 
between the Schoorbakke and Tervaete Bridges was exposed 
^ She was ooadeomed by the Prize Comt, May 21, 1916. 
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to enfilade fire. At all hazards the bombardment must be 
kept up. So urgent, indeed, was its continuance that, in view 
of the failing ammunition of the monitors, the Admiralty 
decided to send back the Scouts. They had orders to pro- 
ceed the moment Admiral Hood called for them. But he 
had an alternative proposal. He found he could keep going 
for another day, and suggested the old torpedo gunboat 
Hazard, now a submarine depot ship mounting two 4*7'' 
guns, and another obsolete vessel, would serve better than 
the Scouts. The suggestion was immediately adopted, and 
so these discredited old craft came by their own, and under 
the realities of war were called fi’om the neglect to which a 
long peace had condemned them. Besides the Hazard there 
was only one, the gunboat Bustard, immediately available, 
but an^hing that could serve as a gun vessel was called 
up — the obsolete cruiser Sirius, the sloops Vestal, Bineddo, 
and Wildfire — wdiile at Portsmouth the old gunboat Excellent 
was to be armed with a 9‘2" gun. 

On October 20, tlien, Admiral Hood could carry on with 
less anxiety. The weight of the German attack this day 
fell on the village of Lombartzyde and Bamburg Farm, 
1500 yards south-east of it, which formed the outposts of the 
Nieuport bridge-head, and the targets indicated were a 
number of heavy batteries in the area Wesfcende-Middelkerke- 
Slype. His flag was still in the destroyer Amazon, and 
besides the monitors and five French destroyers he had six 
others of the 6th Flotilla, having lost only one, the Viking, 
disabled by the bursting of a 4" gun. As the intensity of the 
German attack developed he was asked to concentrate on 
heavy batteries at Westende and Blokhuis Farm, and also 
upon a concentration of troops at Westende Bains. The 
monitors soon silenced Blokhuis; with Westende Bains he 
dealt himself. As the attack reached its crisis and the West- 
ende battery was still firing, he rushed inshore at full speed 
with all the destroyers, firing rapidly in hope of creating a 
diversion. The effect was reported to be good, and he kept 
it up till at last the guns hidden amongst the Dunes got the 
range, and the Amazon was so badly holed that she was put 
out of action. 

But the naval effort did not end here. So threatening 
was the Geman pressure on the Nieuport front that the 
Bdgians had begged for a machine-gun detachment to work 
with them ashore. Twenty men from the monitors, under 
Lieutenant Wise, R,N„ of the Severn, were therefore landed 
early in the morning. The Germans wctb attacking Lom- 
bartzyde from Westende, and were also working round it from 
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the direction of Slype down the Canal. To check this move- 
ment Lieutenant Wise was requested to occupy Bamburg 
Farm, and with liis detachment he proceeded straight across 
the fields towards it. Before he could arrive the Germans 
had forestalled him. In vain the troops in the neighbouring 
trenches shouted a warning. It was not understood] the 
detachment continued to advance in the open till it was fifty 
yards from the Farm, when the Germans suddenly opened 
fire. Lieutenant Wise was killed almost instantly, and in 
a few minutes the detachment was destroyed.’^ 

The loss of the Farm decided the fate of Lombartzyde. 
From the new German position its streets could be enfiladed. 
The Belgians who were holding it had to retire on the sup- 
ports that were sent forward, and message after message 
reached the squadi’on urging an increase of fire. The ships 
closed in to hdf a mile and the shooting was reported good, 
but by 5.0 p.m. all ammunition had been expended, and the 
Belgians began an orderly retirement on Nieuport, wliich 
the Germans did not venture to follow. Admiral Hood at 
once reported that affairs had become critical, and urgently 
repeated his request for gun vessels. He had just heard that 
the Belgians were evacuating not only Lombartzyde but all 
their positions to the east of the Ypres Canal, where up till 
now they had appeared to be maldng good progress. He was 
further informed that as soon as the movement was complete 
he would be wanted to bombard the evacuated positions. 
All he could do for the moment was to send his destroyers to 
Dover for fresh ammunition and the monitors to Dunkirk to 
await the arrival of theirs, while he himself remained on the 
spot in the damaged Amazon. 

By midnight the retirement of the Belgians had been 
effected, and he received information that they were now 
behind the river Yser, with a bridge-head position half a mile 
north of Nieuport village, and that Lombartzyde should be 
heavily bombarded at dawn. To-morrow, so the message 
said, would be the critical day. Targets were reported at 
Middelkerke, Slype and St. Pierre CappcUe, and this line, he 
was told, could be enfiladed from the north without danger. 

By this time the German concentration was complete; 
tliey had seven full divisions before the Belgian front, and 
as the crisis came the monitors were at Dunkirk awaiting 
their ammunition, which was not expected to leave the Note 
till 1.0 p.m. By daylight the Fm-esigM had arrived with 
the Hazard and four more destroyers {Lizard, Lapwing, 

1 Times Oorreapondent, October 20. !Elve men wore reported 
wounded and siz missinK. 
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Crusader, Cossack), Shifting his flag to the Foresighi, Admiral 
Hood sent the Amazon home for repairs, and by T.O a.m. had 
opened fire on Lorabartzyde. The effect was again reported 
good, and an hour later he was asked to extend Jiis fire along 
the German trenches as far as Groote Bamburg, where troops 
and bridging material were being collected. Later came a 
signal to tmn attention to the area behind the enemy’s line 
in the vicinity of Schuddebem'ze. At tliis point one of the 
naval balloons had also located a heavy battery, although so 
accurate was the German fire upon it at 4000 yards that it 
had to descend in five minutes. Later it was sent up near 
Coxyde Bains, at 9000 yards from the enemy, where it was 
out of range, and from this point, which became the head- 
quarters of the detacliment, it was able to direct the ship-fire 
on a battery at Roodepoort Farm, which was soon in flames 
and the guns silenced. Whether or not owing to the ship- 
fire, which prisoners afterwards reported as appalling, the 
attack did not develop during the morning, but at 3-30 the 
Admiral received a signal to say that the enemy was endeav- 
ouring to force the passage of the river, and tliat the hottest 
possible fire was required on the targets already indicated. 

It was a heavy day’s work. In the evening the Admiral 
reported that he had fired for eleven hours without stopping, 
the Foresight alone expending 1100 shells, and he coma see 
no visible improvement in Ine situation. Still, the attack 
was checked, and the enemy failed to force a passage of the 
river at Groote Bamburg. 

As yet there had been little interference from the enemy’s 
submarines. One of the monitors had been attacked on the 
first day, but none had been seen since. Now, however, 
there was a false report that Submarine U 21 was at Ostend, 
and the Admiral was warned to expect an attack that day. 
Special arrangements were made for safeguarding the flow of 
ammunition, while the Admiral, shifting his flag to the 
destroyer Crusader, took charge of the protective patrol. 
He also ordered the JIasard away, and directed the Attentive 
to follow her as soon as the monitors reappeared. 

No attack took place, and during the night the French laid 
a protected minefield cast of Ostend. Next day, the 22nd, 
thmgs were quieter on the sea flank. The ship-fire had appar- 
aitiy prevented the Germans from establishing themselves 
in Lombartzyde ; they were transferring their efforts further 
inland, and during the day they succeeded in getting a firm 
hold of the Tervaete salient. Desperate counter-attacks 
failed to dislodge them, and they were able to dig themselves 
in on the of the Vser. But within of the 
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ships’ guns the fortunes were reversed. While the monitors 
and the Bustard kept up a curtain fire on the German rear- 
ward batteries, the Belgians were able to push a reconnais- 
sance into Lombartzyde. Prisoners taken next day reported 
that the ships caused great damage, and they certainly so 
far dominated the enemy’s fire that the Belgians early in the 
afternoon were able to re-occupy Lombartzyde. 

So ended what Admiral Hood regarded as the first stage 
of the operation. The general result was that the German 
rush along the coast had been stopped, and for the time, at 
least, the situation was saved. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the naval assistance for wliich all three of the Allied 
Armies had called had turned the scale. It was not only the 
material support they had given to the exhausted Belgian 
Army. The spirit of the weary Belgian troops had been 
ebbing away under the oppression of the enemy’s heavy guns, 
to which they could make no adequate reply, and the moral 
effect of the British fire seems to have given just the hearten- 
ing that was required. “ The inten'ention of the British 
Fleet,” says a Belgian eye-witness, “ during the height of 
the battle afforded the defence a most efScacious support.” 
He thus vividly describes the impression it made as the sound 
of it rose above that of their own and the enemy’s guns. 
” Suddenly,” he writes, “ as in the desert the roar of the lion 
drowns the voices of the lesser beasts, detonations distant 
but formidable began to overpower all this din. Yonder off 
Nieuport on the tranquil sea the men-of-war had opened fire 
on the enemy’s lines. They were some three kilometres from 
us, and we but ten metres from our batteries, but their thunder 
was such that we heard nothing else. For an hour we watch^ 
them shooting miles inland, taking the German trenches in 
reverse, destro 3 dng their batteries, making any advance on 
that side impossible. And while at Dixmude the French 
Marines and Colonel Maiser’s Belgians were only holding on 
by prodigies of heroism, Nieuport and its bridge-head re- 
mained unapproachable. And he who holds Nieuport and 
its system of sluices can stop everything.” ^ 

1 Emile Vandervelde : " La bataille de I’Tser,' Impression d’lm t&noin.” — 
Ninateemlh Oenlvry, SDaich 1916. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


OPEKATIONS ON THE BELGIAN COAST — ^SECOND PHASE : 

THE EIBST BATTLE OP YPRES ^ 

So striking was the success on the sea flank that it led 
at once to a new developnaent which seemed to give promise 
of breaking down the western deadlock before it could solidify, 
and securing something lilce a decisive result. 

In the evening of October 22 Admiral Hood went to Dunkirk 
to meet our military liaison officer with the Belgians, and 
also Admiral Pavereau, who had just been appointed to com- 
mand the French forces in the Channel. He found that the 
French XLIlnd Division had arrived on the scene. The 
Bel^ans, who had now lost the Schoorbakke bridge-head, as 
well as the Tervaete bridge, and were clinging precariously 
to the neck of the river salient, seemed to expect the reinforce- 
ment there. But General Joffre had a larger plan which he 
hoped to carry out with the hdp of Admiral Hood, and the 
new troops went into Nieuport instead. The British squadron 
was now considerably strengthened; the old cruisers and 
sloops were coming in, and after the conference he reported 
to the Admiralty that he had ships enough. Winter was 
approaching, and he had to point out that a sudden northerly 
gale would probably make an end of the monitors and the 
gunboats. This risk, however, he considered as loss than 
that to which the sMps must be exposed from submarines, 
and that, therefore, it should be taken if they were doing 
valuable work. 

The plan now in hand certainly justified a high risk. 
The French division was intended, witli the support of the 
squadron, to attempt a counter offensive up the coast in 
order, if possible, to recover Ostend and to deprive the Ger- 
mans of the support of the sea on tlie right flank. The 
movement would be eomplementa^ to that of the main 
^lied Army. Since the 19th our First and Fourth Corps, 
in concert with the IHrd Cavalry Division under General 
Byng, had been endeavourum to advance through Ypres 
and Thourout, with Bruges as their ultimate objective. Large 
Geoxnazi reinforcements checked the movement on the 21st, 
* See Map S in case. 
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but as General Joffre expressed his intention of bringing up 
his Ninth Corps to Ypres, with further troops to follow, it 
was hoped that the offensive could be resumed.^ His inten- 
tion was, “ in conjunction ivith the Belgian troops, to drive 
the Germans east,” and the effort was to begin on the 24th. 

To this movement the proposed Franco-Belgian advance 
was apparently preparatory. It was to be arranged in the 
greatest secrecy, and at 6.80 a.m. on the 23rd Admiral Hood 
was informed that the French would be moving out north- 
east from Nieuport till 9 a.m., and after that time he would 
be required to support them to the northward. Before any- 
thing could be done, however, the Germans anticipated the 
movement by renewing their offensive against Lombartzyde, 
and the squadron had to devote its attention to cheeking 
them. All reports showed the fire which was quickly devdoped 
against the enemy’s batteries and troop concentrations was 
very effective. With this assistance not only was the attack 
stopped, but in the afternoon the French were able to advance 
through Lombartzyde towards TVestende. For a time it 
looked as if the push along the coast might well succeed, but 
at this juncture the fire of the ships was required elsewhere. 
The weight of the German attack was now falling on the 
Belgian Imes between St. Georges and the Tervaete salient, 
and in this section the trendies were being enfiladed by heavy 
batteries which at last had been accurately located about 
Roodepoort Farm and Blockhuis. Unless they could be 
silenced this part of the ff'ont would soon become untenable, 
and the ships had to come to the rescue. Still, for all they 
could do it was not enough. Before long the position grew 
so serious that the Belgians had to inform the French Staff 
that nothi^ but the largest possible reinforcement from the 
XLIInd Division could save it. So urgent was the call that 
the new plan had to be suspended. Till the centre was made 
secure an advance up the coast was obviously impossible, and 
though the French had pushed right up to the outskirts of 
Westende they had to stand fast, and during the night a whole 
brigade was detached to strengthen the neck of the Tervaete 
salient. 

Yet the idea of the coastal push was not given up, in spite 
of the difBculties. Amongst than was a serious dilemma which 
once more brought navm and military exigencies into con- 
flict. The advance admittedly depended upon how much the 
squadron could do to assist, and the squadron could never do 
its utmost if it was in ever-present danger of submarine attack. 
So long as Ostend was open as a submarine base it would not 
^ £Sr John i!r«iu)h’s Pespatoh, HiToTembec 20. 
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be safe for an hour. On the other hand, if the advance was 
to achieve its ultimate object, Ostend must be left intact as 
a port of re-entry. It was a dilemma extremely difficult to 
solve, and for several days opiirion fluctuated. The Admiralty, 
of course, were for destroying the port; but it was not till 
noon on October 23, before the French advance had begun, 
that Admiral Hood received authority from the Belgian Head- 
quarters to bombard it. It was clearly high time. Both 
Ihe sloop Wildfire and the destroyer Myrmidon had just 
been attacked by submarines. Both attacks failed, but the 
enemy escaped, and without more ado Admiral Hood pro- 
ceeded to bombard the liarbour. 

At home the anxiety for the squadron increased, and 
steps were being taken to mitigate, as far as possible, the 
risk it was running. The Admiral was ordered to send all 
ships not actually required into Dunkirk; three trawlers 
with anti-submarine sweeps were sent across; Commodore 
Tyrwhitt was ordered to lend a division of destroyers; the 
Venerable and Irresistible, which were now in Dover at Achiral 
Hood’s disposal, prepared towing charges for them so that 
they could deal with submarines diving in shoal water; and 
barges with nets were clipped for the protection of the larger 
ships when in action. But all this would be of little avail so 
long as Ostend was open, and at midnight the Admirfll 
received orders from home to destroy the basins and railway 
station, and, indeed, not to spare any part of the town where 
the enemy was located. Blockships for closing the port 
had also been prepared at Sheemess, and he was to report 
on the prospects of running them in under the fire of the 
squadron and sinking them in the entrance. 

But by this time the French forward movement had 
reached Westende; the advance looked quite hopeful, and 
half an hour later the Admiral had orders to hold his hand 
till they could hear from Sir John French what the actual 
prospects were. Already, however, he had been informed 
from Dunkirk that the offensive was to be resumed in the 
morning, and that the French had begun a supplementary 
line of advance on the Plasschendaele Canal, with Bamburg 
Farm as its objective. Dxiring the morning of the 24th he 
devoted his attention to supporting the movement with the 
increased force at his command. He had lost the Seoemr- 
sent home to shift her 6" guns — but besides the other two 
monitors and the Bustard he now had, as gun-vessels, the old 
miners BriUiani imd Sirius, the sloops Bineddo and Wildfire, 
besides eight British and five Fren^ destroyers. All ihe 
morning he was searching the targets indicated, and the 
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work went on till about 3 p.m., when word came to cease 
fire as the French, having won Bamburg Farm, were about 
to push on into Westende. 

Meanwhile, a further conference between the Naval and 
Military Authorities had decided, in view of the success of 
the advance, to wait a day or two before wrecking the quays 
and docks at Ostend. The Admiral, however, was directed 
to bombard the railway station and its approaches at once, 
and also to deal with any activity he might detect in the 
harbour. But by the time the order reached him the weather 
had turned so tliick that nothing effective could be done, and 
as an air reconnaissance from Kingsnorth had reported all 
quiet in the harbour, he was told to take no action unless local 
circumstances required it, but to confine himself to supporting 
the Allied left. 

Such support was again essential, for during the day the 
general situation changM for the worse. The ^lied attempt 
to advance had been met with violent counter-attacks in 
ever-increasing force. Nowhere could any progress be made, 
and in the centre the situation had become desperate. The 
German attacks on the Tervaete salient increased in force 
and fury till the neck was won, and in spite of a brilliant 
counter-attack by the French Brigade, the Belgians had to 
fall back to the line of the Beverdyk. This movement reacted 
on the St. George’s sector, and there, too, they had to retire 
over the Noord Vaart (Canal du Nord) and abandon the 
line of the canal. In these circumstances the Belgians found 
it necessary to insist once more on the need of reinforcing 
their centre, and the French Staff saw nothing for it but to 
give them nearly the whole of the XLIIhd Division.^ All 
present hope of the intended offensive had now to be given 
up, and while enough French troops were left to hold the 
posts thw had occupied near Westende, the exhausted 
Belgians fell back to Nieuport. 

On the 25th little could be done. The weather was still 
too thick for effective air recoimaxssance; the heavy batteries 
that were annoying the new Belgian position were far inland, 
and the only one that could be located brought the French 
outposts at Westende and Bamburg Farm into the line of 
fire from the sea. Every effort the Admiral made to dose 
in to a better position was met by guns newly posted amongst 
the Dunes, and finally he drew off. To make matters worse, 
it came on to blow so hard in the night that the monitors, 
which had gone to Dunkirk to replenish ammunition, had to 
stay there, and aU small craft were forced to take shelter. 

1 V Action de HAmUe Bdge (Ecglish translation), p. 81. 
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Fortunately, it mattered less than was to be expected; for 
the Germans seemed too much exhausted to make a serious 
attack on the new Beverdyk position. On the coast all was 
quiet. The French, however, thought well to withdraw their 
advanced posts, and by the morning of the 26th the whole 
of the Allied ti’oops in the coastal section were behind the 
Yser, except for the bridge-head a mile north of Nieuport, 
which was still held. 

Of an offensive movement along the coast there was now 
less hope than ever. The inaction of the Germans meant 
only strenuous preparation. At an early hour they developed 
an attack so violent and in such force all along the line that 
W 10.0 the Belgian situation was pronounced to be critical. 
Ime Admiralty at once decided to take further risk, and ordered 
the Venerable to join Admiral Hood. Hour after hour, as 
in all haste she obeyed the order, the attack continued with 
undiminished energy, and it was only too plain that at any 
moment the defence might break. As for the squadron, it 
was now developing its utmost energy. By two o’clock all 
the ships were in hot action, and stUl the coast section held 
firm. But the enemy had not yet attained his maximum 
effort. Two hours later it became evident he was preparing 
a^ culminating blow from Ix)mbartzyde, and an urgent 
signal came from Headquarters for the squadron to concen- 
trate the heaviest jMssible fire on the village. It was done, 
and with the aid of the storm of heavy shell the stubborn 
defence of the sea flank was undefeated. But in the centre, 
where the Germans’ main effort was made, their artillery fire 
could not be adequately checked, and, unable to endure 
more, the reduced Belgian ranks were forced to fall hack to 
the embankment of the Nieuport-Dixmude Railway. 

Here was the last possible stand, but if it could only be 
held long enough it would he made impregnable. It required 
but the stopping of the railway culverts to flood the whole 
country in its front and so devdop the ancient Low Country 
defence which had so often baffled the invader. The work was 
already in hand, but it would require some time to complete; 
the water would take two days to rise, and it was more than 
doubtful whether it was physically possible for the exhausted 
Belgians to hold out long enough. Much would depend on 
what the squadron could do — so much, indeed, that it seemed 
only too likely it would be attacked in force. With the two 
battleships at Sheemess, and with Commodore Tyrwhitt’s 
force, every prroaration was made to meet the expected 
interruption, ana Ad^ral Hood’s Squadron held its groimd. 
Early next morning (the 27th), with his flag in the Venerable, 
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he had anchored in position, and on his asking for targets, 
all available units of the inshore flotilla were directed to 
engage Westende, Slype and Lombartzyde. But by this tune 
the enemy had so many guns concealed amongst the dunes 
that the ships could not approach within 4000 yards of the 
shore, and tneir field of fire was greatly limited. Finally, 
indeed, in the afternoon the Germans got a heavy gun to 
bear, and they had to retire altogether. 

The Venerable, of course, was unaffected by this fire, but 
she, too, had had to break off. From 7 a.m. till past 8, 
lying at anchor with the net barges round her, she was firing, 
and, as prisoners afterwards reported, with terrible effect. But 
at 8.16 a.m. one of her destroyer guard reported a submarine, 
and Admiral Hood decided to weigh and send the Venerable 
into Dunkirk. In doing so he reported he could do all that 
was wanted with his less valuable units. The German attack 
had, in fact, broken down; ever 3 nvhere it was displaying 
less energy than on the previous days, and by noon the 
Admiral received a message from Headquarters to say that 
his fire had been splendid, and suggesting that he should 
economise ammimition.^ So with a few parting shots at the 
more distant batteries, the Venerable went in to Dunkirk, and 
the Admiral informed the Admiralty he did not want her any 
longer. He felt that, given a steady flow of ammimition, 
he could go on doing what he had done indefinitely with the 
smaller sMps, and as yet his casualties were no more than a 
score of wounded. But the Venerable was not recalled, and 
renmined on the spot in case of need. 

It was now clear that the military operations which 
Admiral Hood would have to support must continue to be of 
a purely defensive nature. It was no longer a question of 
recovering Ostend and pushing the enemy away from the sea. 
The incessant massing of German troops on the Yser front was 
evidence that it was no mere counter attache on which they 
were bent to stop the intended advance of the Allies. The 
growing concentration left no room to doubt that here they 
were developing their main offensive, and that what we had 
to face was a determined attempt to break through to Calais. 
From the sea to the French frontier the first battle of Ypres 
was raging ; the Allies were ddBnitdy on the defensive, and the 
maintenance of the left flank was the vital concern of the fleet. 

The main anxiety was the shortness of ammunition. 
Already the miscalci:^tlon common to all the belligerents, 

^ A letter from a German IG.C.O. piieonei to Ms wife at this time stated 
that German troops hod been obliged “ to lead tbe life of oave-dwellerB owing 
to the terrible arialleiy fire from t& fleet.” Tbeir losses were very heavy. 
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which was destined to prove the dominant note of the first 
part of the war in all theatres, was making itself felt. In the 
evening of October 27 Admiral Hood was urged from home 
to husband his supply and confine himself to deliberate fire. 
But with this suggestion he felt unable to eomply. During 
the day the work of closing the railway culverts had been com- 
pleted, and at flood tide the Nieuport sluices had been opened. 
But tUl the water rose to its full height the situation would 
still be critical. It was a matter of holding on for the next 
forty-eight hours, and he pointed out that if he was kept to 
deliberate fire he could not give the indispensable assistance 
that the Belgians required. The answer was convincing, and 
he was promptly given full discretion “ to obtain the best 
results.” So by the time the German attack began on the 
28th he had moved out of Dimkirk, and, with the Venerable, 
the three monitors and the Bustard, was in action again — 
not only against the old targets between Westende and Lom- 
bartzyde, but presently as far inland as St. Pierre Chapelle, 
where the morning air reconnaissance had located a heavy 
battery and a group of four artillery positions. 

So effective had been the support aU through that the 
Germans now seemed to regard the squadron as the deter- 
mining factor in this part of the great battle. From now 
onward it became the chief target of their heavy batteries, 
and it began to suffer more than it had done since the begi nn i ng 
of the operations. 

The most serious injury was to the Falcon. With another 
destroyer, the Smen, she was engaged on the patrol line in 
the N.E. Channel off Westende on the look out for submarines, 
when about 12,80 p.m. she came under a heavy and well- 
directed fire from the shore. She at once increased meed 
and opened fire with lyddite. For an hour and a half she 
gallantly held her position, till at 2 p,m. a shell hit her on 
the muzzle of the port foranost 6-pdr. and burst. The 
gun’s crew was closed up at tire time, and extra hands were 
assisting with the ammunition. The result was that her 
Commander, Lieutenant H. O. Wanton, was instantly killed, 
together with seven men, and the gunner and fifteen men 
were woimded, ten of them seriously. She was completdy 
out of action and in a very dangerous position, but Acting 
Sub-lieutenant C. J. H. du Boulay succeeded in bringing her 
into Dunkirk, a service for which he, together with Mr. Ernest 
Smith, the gunner, was highly commend^. 

With lie slower ships of the main body of the squadron, 
serious injury Vas only avoided by continual alterations of 
course; but, as it was, the BriUiara had one man Hlled and 
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several wounded, the Binaldo had eight wounded, and the 
Wildfire was so badly hit on the water line that she had to 
be sent home for repairs. 

Under these conditions of enforced movement and con- 
stant turns, indirect lire was extremely diflacult. Moreover, 
during the afternoon the work was again interrupted by the 
appearance of a submarine. All destroyers were sent in 
chase, and the Venerable took the ground on an ill-charted 
sandbank. Fortunately she was out of range, and as the 
tide rose she was got off with the assistance of the Brilliant 
without injury. Still, the enemy could make no progress 
ashore, and the Belgian bulletin for the day announced that 
the German fire had slackened, being subdued by the fleet 
guns. The truth was that it was to the subduing of the 
enemy’s fire upon the Bel^an position that Admiral Hood 
had been devoting nearly ^ his attention, with little regard 
to defending his squadron. The battle of Ypres was still 
undecided; the Germans were persisting with the utmost 
determination in their attempt to win through to Calais, and 
the Admiral’s one idea was to do all in his power to prevent 
them, and to maintain the volume of fire inland which the 
Belgian Headquarters asked for. AH this he explained to 
the Admiralty, and for reward he had authority “to go 
ahead ” and an assurance that he had shown the enemy there 
was one flank they could not turn. 

Events went to prove that this was probably a not too 
sanguine estimate of the effect that had been produced. 
Although the squadron remained on the coast for some time 
longer there was no serious call upon it. The spread of the 
inundations quickly rendered the Belgiau position secure 
upon the coast, and the German eSort on the Belgian front 
was mainly directed against Eamscappelle, the*key of the 
railway position. Here, by means of a violent bomb attack, 
they succeeded m makmg a lodgment on the embankment, 
whence they began to push forward to the village. But at 
this point the ships could give some assistance by firing on 
the enemy’s batteries on the line St. Georges-Sehoorbaidce, 
and on October 80 a brilliant Franco-Bdgian counter-attack 
drove the enemy back from the railway and re-established 
the position.^ 

Besides this long-range work, the usual bombardment 
of Westende Bains was kept up, and here, about 11 a.m., the 
Vested was hit in the forecastle by the same battery that had 
disabled the Falcon^ although the mot had been three times 
thoroughly shelled. On this day Admiral Hood, in honour 
^ L’AcHm de I'Armie Bdge (English translation), p. 84, 
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of the late addition to his command, flew his flag in the French 
destroyer Intrepide, but it was not for long. In the early 
afternoon it was known that the German attack had failed, 
and as aU signs of activity died away the ships were rested. 

During this period the position of the squadron had been 
getting every day more precarious, particularly from sub- 
marines, while, owing to the gims the Germans had now 
placed all along the coast, it was increasingly difficult for the 
vessels to get any result from their fire. Only by constantly 
keeping on the move at high speed could heavy casualties 
be avoided. Incessant vigilance had hitherto availed to foil 
the enemy’s submarine attacks. Early in the morning of 
the 29th one had been reported off La Panne, where the 
Venerable was then anchored, but no attack was made. Similar 
reports continued, and on the last day of the month some 
anxiety was felt for the seaplane-carrier Hermes, which, in 
the evening of October 80, had arrived at Dunkirk from 
Portsmouth with seaplanes. Early next morning she sailed 
for Dover, and at 9.30 a signal was made for her to turn back, 
but ten minutes afterwards the destroyer Liberty reported 
she had been torpedoed and sunk eight miles west-north-west 
of Calais. Nearly aU her crew were saved, but the incident 
raised the question whether the risk the ships were running 
was worth any further good they could do. The German 
batteries were now so w^ concealed that it was difficult to 
obtain any result from ship fire. The Venerable was therefore 
ordered to return, and the Revenge, an old battleship on the 
Sale List, which had been hastily prepared at Portsmouth for 
the service, was told to stand fast. 

With this order the operations practically came to an 
end. For the next two days the struggle for Eamscappelle 
continued, but the railway embankment was firmly held, and 
on November 2 the Germans, as the water increased upon 
them, abandoned the left bank of the Yser, and as they fell 
back, leaving behind them guns, ammunition and wounded, 
the Allies be^an to advance on the roads through the flooded 
district. With this forward movement all pressure by the 
enemy on the sea flank ceased, and as it was not likdy to 
recur for the present. Admiral Hood was directed to rest his 
force, stiU keeping touch with the military headquarters 
and ready to act at the shortest notice. But for him the 
rest was very short. Next day (November 3) came news 
tltet a serious attempt seemed intended by the enemy in the 
direction of the Strmts, and leaving his gim-vessds under 
the Vested, he hastened across with all his destroyers to 
resume hia funct'on®; r A<lTTiir“l of the Dov**r Batrol. 



CHAPTER XVn 


DISPATCH OF SUBMARINES TO THE BALTIC AND THE LOSS OF 
THE AVDACIOUS 

Since October 17 when the Undaunted and her consorts 
had wiped out the four German destroyers there had been no 
attempt in force to interrupt the operations on the Belgian 
coast. The omission is the more remarkable, since the Grand 
Fleet for the time was not in a position to deal promptly with 
a sortie of the High Seas Fleet to the southward. During the 
whole continuance of the operations Admiral Jellicoe had his 
battle fleet upon the west coast of Scotland, with one or two 
squadrons supporting his new cruiser lines, while the others 
rested. The German submarines were still active. On 
October 18 two of them were reported in the Minch, and wpe 
said to have fuelled from a tanker at Stornoway. An active 
destroyer search failed to find them, but they, on the other 
hand, appear not to have succeeded in locating the Fleet. 
Still, as there were signs that information was leaking out, 
further steps were deemed necessary to ensure secrecy, and 
the Admiralty now took over the censorship of all the north 
and west coast of Scotland and the north coast of Ireland, 
To make it effective they even proposed to declare the whole 
of Scotland north of the Caledonian Canal, including Inverness 
and the Islands, a prohibited area, but this extreme measure 
was as yet deemed unnecessary, and it was not adopted till 
much later in the war. As an alternative the Commander- 
in-Chief proposed a maritime prohibited area to extend from 
Buchan Ness in Aberdeenshire, round the Shetlands and 
Hebrides to May. This, he pointed out, would dose the 
Minch, the Pentland Firth and Fair Idamd Passage, and 
greatly assist the operations not only against submarine 
tenders but also against contraband trade. At the same 
time the proposals he had made for establishing trawler 
patrols at various focal points on the north coasts were 
sanctioned, and the new patrol areas were filled up as fast 
as the vessels came forward. 

But this system would not entirely cover the ground* 
The most noirfcherly routes would stiU be open, and our 
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Minister at Copenhagen was reporting that a good deal of 
contraband was reaching Scandinavia for Germany round 
the north of the Faeroes, and then down Norwegian waters. 
It was to stop this route that Admiral de Chair’s Northern 
Patrol had been established, but it had continually to be 
drawn upon for otlier work owing to Admiral JeUicoe never 
having had the 0th Cruiser Squmron. Of this squadron he 
still had only the Drake, and she, with the merchant cruiser 
Mantua, was away on a special mission to Archangel. He 
therefore asked for more armed merchant cruisers, a type 
of ship whose coal endurance rendered them specially fit for 
the purpose. They were promised him, and till they could 
arrive a division of Admiral de Chair’s 10th Squadron was sent 
up to fill the gap, south of the Faeroes, while the merchant 
cruiser Alsatian cruised to the north of them. They found, 
however, but little traffic. During the whole month of 
October the Northern Patrol in its various positions examined 
less than fifty ships, nearly all Scandinavian, and only two, 
both Norwegians, were detained. To the westward the most 
notable capture was the S.S. Oscar II, which was sent in by 
the battleship Hibernia. She proved to have on board the 
Austrian Amoassador to Japan and his Staff on their way to 
Rome from Tokio. He, of course, warmly protested against 
the detention, and the ship was speedily released. 

For the battle cruisers there was little rest. On October 20 
the Admiralty had information, bdieved to be trustworthy, 
that certain German cruisers, with destroyers and submarines, 
which had been at Danzig had lelt for the North Sea, and 
Admiral Beatty had to cut short his harbour time. With fhe 
1st Battle Cruisers and 1st Light Cruisers he was sent away 
at high speed to make a sweep from Fair Island to the Skager- 
rak in concert with the 4th Destroyer Flotilla from Cromarty. 
It was, however, quite probable that the object of the enemy’s 
movement did not lie in the North Sea at all. Amongst other 
matters discussed during the recent conference at Loch Ewe 
was the possibility of sending submarines into the Baltic to 
attack the High Seas Fleet. It was heard of constantly 
exercising between the island of Bornholm and the southern 
entrance of the Sound, and the opportunity was too temp^g 
to be resisted. The Commander-m-Chief was specially 
anxious for the attempt to be made, and at his instigation 
inquiries were set on foot to ascertain whether the Sound 
Was mined. The upshot of them was that it was probably 
free^ and on October 11 Commodore Keyes received instruc- 
tions to carry out the operation. Three units were to be sent, 
and those selected were E 1 (lieut.-^mmander N. F. 
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Laurence), E 9 (Lieut.-Conuuauder M. K. Horton), and E 11 
(Lieut.-Cornrnander Martin E. Nasmith). Their instructions 
were to pass through the Sound at night so as to avoid" the 
cruiser and flotilla patrol which the Germans were known to 
maintain between Kiigen and the Swedish coast. They would 
then endeavour to attack the High Seas Fleet, and when their 
fuel was expended they were to go to Libau and work from 
there till further orders. That Libau had been dismantled 
and abandoned as a naval port, and that it was blockaded by 
a large German minefield, appears to have been unknown to 
our Staff. 

Submarine E 1 passed in safely during the night of October 
17, and next morning Lieut.-Commander Laurence found him- 
self within 500 yards of one of the patrol cruisers, which he 
judged to be the Fiirst Bismarck. Diving at once to attack, 
he fired two torpedoes at an interval of a minute. The first 
ran under the mip without exploding, and the second just 
missed her ahead as she put her helm hard over to avoid it. 
Within the next two hours two other cruisers were sighted, 
but he could not approach either near enough to attack. 
Nothing could be seen of the Fleet, and next day he went to 
lie in wait off Bornholm. Meanwhile Lieut.-Commander 
Horton had also passed in, but arriving too late to get through 
as JE I had done before daybr^k, and knowing that he must 
be observed by the stream of traffic that was passing in both 
directions, he had lain on the bottom all the ISth. At dark 
he carried on, and after several close encounters with 
destroyers got clear past the patrol line on the 20th. Lieut.- 
Commander Laurence was then making a cast into Danzig 
Bay, where, having dived right up to the entrance of Neuf ahr- 
wasser, he found three cruisCTs in the basin, and as it was 
impossible to get at th«n he went on to libau. Outside he 
was met fay a Russian ofiicer who piloted him in, and then 
for the first time he learnt that the port and dockyard 
had been destroyed, and that he had gone right through 
the German minefidd. Next dajr (October 22) E 9 also 
arrived in equal ignorance of the risk she had run, but also 
unscathed, and there ^ey awaited their missing consort. 
But E 11 had been less fortunate. Being ddayed by defects, 
it was not till the 20th she was able to attempt the passage 
of the Sound, and quiddy she found she was being follows. 
Two attempts were made to ram her, and as it was impossible 
to dive in the shoal water ahead me was forced to return. 
Outside the Sound she sighted a submarine, which she took 
to be Z7 3, and tried to torpedo it. It eventually proved to 
be a D anish boat. As her shots missed no harm was done^ 
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but the incident went still further to reveal her whereabouts, 
and sure enough next afternoon she was located by a sea- 
plane as she was re-charging her batteries for another attempt 
to pass, and was hunted all night by destroyers. Next day 
she tried again, but only with the same result, and on the 
22nd she decided to return to her base and wait for the 
hue and cry to die down. 

The same day the other two boats were advised by 
Admiral von Essen, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, to seek 
safety at Lapvik, an anchorage he was using near Hango, 
just within the Gulf of Finland. StOl, they decided to wait 
a little longer for their consort, till two days later an order 
came from our Ambassador for them to go north. Even so 
they were not content to proceed direct without another try 
in the Gulf of Danzig. Three days were spent there and 
nothing seen but a destroyer, at which M 1 fired a torpedo 
at 500 yards and again missed. This was on the 28th, and 
being unable to stay out longer they next day moved north. 
As a last chance they went by the German cruiser track west 
of Gothland, but luck was still against them. Nothing was 
seen, and on the 30th they put into Lapvik, where they 
were definitely placed under Admiral von Essen’s orders. 
As an assistance to the Russians in disputing the command 
of the Baltic, their presence was little more than a token of 
good-will. But it was a beginning which the enemy could not 
permit to develop, and it is qmte possible, therefore, that the 
German movements which nad been reported to Admiral 
Jellicoe were designed to close the Sound and were not 
intended for offensive action outside. In any case the sweep 
of the Grand Fleet cruisers, as usual, drew blank, and by 
October 26 Admiral Beattj^s battle cruisers were back at 
Cromarty and the light cruisers at Scapa, where some further 
anti-submarine defences had been improvised from local 
resources. 

The 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron had also been busy. 
An air raid on the Cuxhaven Zmpelin sheds was on foot under 
Conamodore Tyrwhitt, and on October 18 the Invindble and 
Injleanblef with a division of destroyers, were ordered down to 
the Bight to support the operation. The attempt was made 
on the 25th, but the weather turned against it. A deluge of 
rain prevented the se^lancs rising from the water, and the 
enteiprise had to be abandoned. 

Meantime, the enemy’s submarine activity seemed to have 
died away. Possibly it had hem foiled by the restless work 
of our patrols, but in any case the submarines had disap- 
peared, and, so far as was known, without having succeeded 
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in locating any of the new anchorages or the new cruiser 
areas. So the Grand Fleet was left in peace. It was not till 
October 26 that its comparative quiet was disturbed, and 
then it was from another cause. On that day, it will be 
recalled, certain dispositions were made in the Southern Area 
to meet an attack which it was believed the Germans were 
intending to make on Admiral Hood in order to stop his 
galling interference on the Yser. But these dispositions were 
only part of the action taken. During the afternoon new's 
that the German fleet was at Briinsbuttel reached Admiral 
JeUicoe, who, with the bulk of the Grand Fleet, was resting 
in Lough SwiUy, and he at once took steps to concentrate 
his Fleet m its previous position. All the battle cruisers 
were to assemble at Cromarty, and the pre-Dreadnought 
battleships, which were ^gaged in supportmg the ermsers, 
were to coal at Scapa. Ine 2nd Battle Squadron had just 
put out from the Mull anchorage for firing practice and ■was 
making for a rendezvous about thirty miles north-by-west 
of Tory Island (Lat. 55° 45' N., Long. 8“ 80' W.), where the 
Liverpool was to meet them with the targets. Since this 
movement would not prejudice a rapid concentration should 
it be necessary, it was not cancelled. But the practice w'as 
destined never to be carried out; for just when the Grand 
Fleet seemed most secure it suffered its first heavy loss.^ 

The time for reaching the rendezvous was 6 a.m. on the 
27th. Four hours later we squadron was about twenty miles 
N. ^ E. from Tory Island, steaming in line ahead, when the 
Audacious (Captain Dampier), being third in the line and 
just turning, struck something as she swung, and a violrat 
ejmlosion under her port side aft brought her to a standstill. 
Whether it was a nwne or a torpedo no one could tell, A 
minefield in those waters was hardly to be expected. True, 
it was on the track between the Clyde and the West, and also 
on that from C^ebec to Liverpool, which the Canadian Convoy 
had been originally expected to take, but -the convoy had 
arrived nearly a fortnight before. Though -there had been 
no recent reports of submarines in the -vicinity, a submarine 
seemed the most likely conjecture, and in ob^ience to the 
recent general order -the rest of -the squadron cleared away 
and called up assistance for the damaged ship. 

At first it was thought she was sinking and unable to steam. 
The Lwervool, therefore, stood by, movmg round her at high 
speed, and the tugs that had brought the targets closed in. 
For a wMe there was great anxiety, for a fairly heavy sea 
was running, which added seriously to -the danger as the ship 
See Maps 9 and 10 in oasa 
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began to settle by the stem. But presently the settling 
ceased, and it was found she could proceed slowly under her 
own steam. Meanwhile all the fleet destroyers and every 
other available vessel were hurrying out from Lough Swilly, 
but nothing could be done to help her till, some four hours after 
she had been struck, the White Star liner Olympic appeared 
in answer to the S.O.S. call and offered to take her in tow. 
It was dangerous work. As no second attack had been made 
it seemed probable it was a case of a minefield, and this was 
now confirmed by a signal that the S.S. Manchester Com^nercc 
had been blown up by a mine in the same waters the previous 
afternoon.^ Still, the Olympic would not hold back, and to 
see her dear the Liverpool boldly steamed ahead of her as 
she closed the Audacious. But by this time the stricken 
battleship was so badly down by the stem that in the sea 
that was running she was almost unmanageable. Even when 
the tow-line was passed it parted. Then the Fleet collier 
Thornhill, who had Just come up, tried her hand, but only 
with the same result, and all further efforts were seen to be 
useless. She was still making headway, and up till 4.0 p.m., 
seven hours after she was struck, there was so much hope of 
saving her that the Commander-in-Chief tclegraj^hed to the 
Admiralty asking that an officer of the Construction Depart- 
ment might be sent in order to report on patching her up. 
At the same time he submitted that every effort ^ould be 
made to prevent the incident being published. 

Being now sure the damage was due to a mine, he also 
ordered the JSamouih to proceed to the stragghng ship and 
make another attempt to take her in tow. But by the time 
she arrived on the scene all hope was gone. The stem of the 
Audacious was awash, and all her crew had been taken off 
to the Olympic. By extraordinary exertions and a fine dis- 
play of seamanship she had been brought through the heavy 
sea fifteen miles from where she was struck. But there it 
ended. At 9.0 p.m., half-way to safety and after a twdve 
hours struggle, she suddenly blew up with great violence 
and went down. 

Thus Admiral Jellicoe, having preserved his capital ships 
intact for the three most critical months of the war, cruising 
boldly in the most dangerous waters, and in spite of every 
German attempt to cripple him, now lost one of his finest 

^ The infomatioii oaaie from the Bunoraoa Naval Ceatre in Lou^h SniUy. 
It originated from the coastguard station at Mulioy, The explanation of the 
delay was that on mobilisation all ooastgaacd stations in this vicinity had 
been closed except for one diief ofiioer at Mi^y, who was not in telegrapbio 
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ships by a stroke of sheer ill luck. Whatever the enemy’s 
ob3ect in laying the minefield off Tory Island, it is scarcely 
crraible that he could have had information of the presence 
of the Gland Fleet in those waters in time to do it; it is even 
less credible that, had he intended it for the Grand Fleet, he 
would have laid it to the westward of Lough Swilly, The 
Germans deserved the success even less than Admiral Jellicoe 
the calamity, but calamity it was, and the question of 
suppressing it had to be faced- 

In announcing the loss the Commandcr-ia-Chief had again 
urged that its publication should be withheld. Considering 
what the juncture was, the request was natural enough. The 
operations on the Belgian coast were at their crisis. It was 
on this day the Nieuport sluices were opened ; the Germans’ 
attempt to reach Calais was reaching its highest intensity; 
the next forty-eight hours wovdd decide the issue, and now 
if ever was the time for the German Fleet to strike a blow 
at Admiral Hood. At the Admiralty it was recognised at 
once that, owing to the Olympic having been on the scene, the 
loss could not be concealed for more than a week or ten days, 
but that would overtide the crisis. For concealment there 
was the highly successful precedent of the Yashma in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Still, concealment of loss was so 
contrary to all British tradition and sentiment that^ the 
Admiralty w'ould not decide without reference to the Cabinet. 
It was a question, after all, of high policy for the Government 
to decide. 

When, indeed, it came to the point of a Cabinet decision 
it was not only or even mainly a question of the naval con- 
siderations on which Admiral Jellicoe had based his request. 
The Foreign Office, at the moment, was faced with what was 
to prove, and was even then recomised to be, one of the 
momentous crises of the war, and the announcement of the 
startling German success against the British Fleet might well 
turn the swaying scales in their favour. At Constantinople 
the struggle between the representatives of the Allies and 
those of the Central Powers had reached its height. The 
Germans were clearly doing everything in their power to 
force Turkey into the war; the Goeben and their Military 
Mission were gradually^ dominating the situation, and our 
Ambassador was reporting that the Turks cordd not he got 
to believe in any successes exc^t those of the Germans. 
The tension could not last much loimer, and any additional 
weight might snap the slender hold which the Entente Powers 
still maintained. Sir Louis Mallet informed the Foreign 
Office a day or two later that it was events in the main theafie 
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that would in all probability decide the Turks one way or 
the other. The situation, he said, was in the last degi’ee 
critical, as German and Austrian influence was clearly at its 
maximum. In these circumstances there was obviously every 
reason to conceal the loss as long as possible, and on Octo- 
ber 28 Admiral Jellicoe was informed that, in view of the 
military and Turkish situation, the loss of the Audacious 
was not to be made public for the present, and that he was to 
use every endeavour to keep it secret locally. 

So the departure from the time-honoured British prac- 
tice, which proved so distasteful to public opinion, was 
san^ioned for high reasons of State. That the Turkish 
crisis, at least, was sharp enough to justify exceptional 
measures was soon made only too clear ; for two days later, 
although till the last moment the Grand Vizier, and, indeed, 
the majority of the Turkish hlinisters, were determined to 
maintain neutrality, their hand was forced, as must be related 
in its place, by the old Prussian device of a false telegram. 

As for the minefield that bad done the damage, why, when, 
and how it had been laid remained a mystery for some time. 
It was not till early in the New Year that it was ascertained 
the misehi^ had been done by the Berlin, a large Nord- 
deutscher liner of 17,000 tons, that had been armed as a 
cruiser and equipped with mine-laying gear during August. 
She had originally started on her mission from Wilhehnshaven 
at the end of Sratember, but on nearing the Naze she 
encountered some British warships which were cruising there 
on the look-out for two of our submarines returning from a 
reconnaissance in the Skagerrak.^ Not venturing to proceed, 
she ran back to port, and did not start again tUT Ocbober 14. 
This time she was said to be mothering two submarines. If 
this was so she could not have done an average of more than 
nine knots, and, so hampered, it was scarcely to be believed 
that she could escape Uie net which at this time Admiral 
Jellicoe had spread in her path. Nothing, indeed, is rnore 
impressive of the difficulties of his task than the incredible 
luck that attended her desperate adventure.® His cruisers 
had just completed the sweep in force down to the Dogger 
Bank, which had been part of his operaliom for covermg 
the approach of the Canadian Convoy, and most of the 

^ This leconnaissance was pieliioiBaty to passing our ** E ” boats into 
the Baltin. The Draki, Nottingham and FamoaSi with two destroyers met 
EBva the 27th. The NotUngnem was ordered to esooit her in while the 
other niuisers ooblltmed to look for E 1. 

* Our information as to the Berlin’s cruise oomee from a source not 
oathrely trustworthy. The following account of her movements, therefoie, 
om only be taken for what it ’ i worth . 
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squadrons were still in the regular patrol areas between 
Scotland and Norway, while north of them squadrons of 
battleships were patrolling in place of the 10th Cruiser 
Squadron, which to complete the disposition had been called 
down from the Northern Patrol. Its area was the southern- 
most — ^midway between Peterhead and the Naze. Above 
them was the 2nd Cruiser Squadron patrolling up and down 
the coast of Norway, witli the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron on 
a parallel line of patrol to the westward. Further north still 
Avas the 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron {Lion, Queen Mary, New 
Zealand) in support. 

The day after the Berlin started, it will be recalled, the 
disposition had been disturbed by the loss of the Hawke, 
and the remainder of the 10th Squadron had been ordered to 
move north, but the 2nd Squadron continued their patrol. 
Their time, however, was nearly up, and next morning (the 
16th) at 6.80 they started westward to return to Scapa, 
straight across the path of the Berlin, but she passed twenty 
miles ahead of them and carried on northwards. Her course 
was now converging with that of the light cruisers, which at 
6 a,m. had turned northwards, and sdiead of her were the battle 
cruisers steering diagonally towards her path to pass round the 
north of tlie Shetlands. How she failed to run into them is 
not clear. At 8 a.m. she must have been very close, but they 
crossed without sight of each other. Still, tne light cruisers 
were coming up on their converging course, but their time, 
too, Was up, and at 1.0 p,m., when they had got within thirty 
miles of her, they, too, turned away for Scapa. 

Though she was now clear of the first cordon, she was 
running mto the second. About ten miles north of her was 
the 8rd Battle Squadron coming in from the Utvoer Patrol 
Line (oft the Sogne Fjord), and about to cross her course on 
its way to Scapa. Had she been going a knot or two faster 
they must have met. As it was, the battleships seem to have 
passed barely ten miles ahead of her, and me Brd Cruiser 
Squadron, whi<^ was on its way to relieve them, was stiU 
some fifty miles away to the south-westward. 

Still, in spite of her luck, danger thickened. At 6 pun,, 
when she was far enough nortii to clear the Shetlands and 
Faeroes, she altered to the north-westwards direct for the 
Hafnamaes Light in lodand, clearly unaware that this course 
would take her through another patrol area which at the 
moment was occupied in g]^t strength. It extended north 
and north-east of Muckle Mugga, the northern point of the 
Shetlands. Here were spread four “ Duncans of the 8rd 
Battle Squadron; to seaward of them were the Audemem 
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and her consorts of the 2nd Battle Squadron, with four of 
the armed merchant cruisers, which had been ordered to 
join them for duty as boarding ships. As the Berlin was 
altering course for Iceland, the squadron was coming down 
south-eastward on an opposite but converging course. It 
was a splendid chance for the Berlin’s submarines if any 
were with her as well as for our ships, but apparently the 
squadron about seven o’clock passed dose ahead of the raider, 
and so without seeing or being seen she ran clean through the 
thronged area. 

She now bad a clear run for Iceland, and it would seem 
she made tlie Hafnamaes Light in the evening of October 18, 
and then, turning south-west along the Iceland coast till she 
made the Ingolfdiofdi Light, set her course in the morning 
of the 19th for a rendezvous south of the Stanton Banks, 
which lie just south of the Hebrides. Then the strange game 
of hide-and-seek began again. We have seen how in con- 
sequence of the loss of the Hawke the whole patrol system had 
been shifted to the westward, and the waters on that side 
were as thronged as the others had been. Where her track 
passed north-east of Rockall Bank the 1st Battle Squadron 
was patrolling, and between it and the Hebrides was the 
Iron Duke with the 4th Battle Squadron. As the Berlin 
approached the new patrol areas, the 1st Squadron was steering 
in two divisions from the eastward towards her track. At 
6 p.m. on October 20 they ware close to it, and as darkness 
feu they turned to the northward and steamed alongside it 
for two hours. During this period the Berlin must have 
passed the 2nd Division, which was to the northward, quite 
close on the opposite course, and must have been within ten 
miles of the 1st when, according to programme, the squadron 
turned back to the eastward and let her by. 

After this hairbreadth escape she carried on for her 
rendezvous south of the Stanton Banks, where she arrived 
about nightf^ on the 21st, and is said to have left her two 
submarines. She then held away for the North Channel, 
where it would seem she intendea to lay her first minefield. 
Once more the course was not clear. The 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron, having come down to coal at Lough SwiUy, was 
steaming north again on a converging course to take up a 
patrol station off the Flannan Islands. But for the second 
time the luck was against them, and about 8 p.m. she 

E assed ahead of the squadron, at a distance that cannot 
aye exceeded fourteen miles. It can scaredy he that 
wireless indications had not revealed to her the hornet’s 
nest in which tire was moving, and it would seem she 
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■was getting very nervous; for on reaching the Mull of 
Cantyre some lights ashore, "which she took for alarm signals, 
scared her off, and -without ha-ving laid a single mine — ^at 
least none were found — she hurried away along the north 
coast of Ireland, It would look as though her intention was 
to proceed at once off Tory Island, a course which would have 
taken her a second time straight across the track of the Iron 
Duke and the 1st and 4th Battle Squadrons. They were just 
then approaching Lough Swilly from the northward, disposed 
abeam and covering a wide stretch of sea. Whether she 
heard them or was nervous about passing Lough Swilly, she 
turned northward out of their path, when just past Inish- 
trahull, and ran back for her rendezvous. Even so she only 
escaped by the skin of her teeih. At 6.0 a.m. she must have 
passed within eight miles or so of the Iron Duke, and then 
was running almost into the arms of the 4th Squadmn cruiser, 
the Blonde, which was coming down for Lough Swilly inde- 
pendently, but neither saw the other, though about daybreak 
they appear to have passed -within five miles of each other. 

She thus miraculously reached the rendezvous at 10 a.m., 
while the Albemarle and Eoomoulh, who were patrolling north- 
east and south-west below the Hebrides, were making straight 
for it. But at 11.0, when within about a dozen miles of her, 
they turned back north-east. During the afternoon they were 
back again, actually passing the rendezvous close to the west- 
ward, but without sighting the Berlin. At nightfall, when 
their backs were turned again, she made a fresh start. This 
time there was nothing near her, and in the midnight hours 
she laid the fatal minefield ofi Tory Island unaistmrbed. 
Then, after running down to Boylagh Bay — for what purpose 
is unknown — she next morning (the 28rd) made a wide sweep 
to the westward, and went back once more to the rendezvous. 

There about 6 p.m., it is said, she picked up her submarines 
and took them on to a point south of the Kannan Islands, 
where she was to leave stores for them. The movement 
brought her again into dangCT. By this time the 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron had taken up its patrol between Sulisker and 
St. Kilda, and as about nightfall the Berlin reached her 
destination, they were passing down sixteen miles to the 
westward. StiU, she was not free. At 9.80, ha-ving reached 
St. Eulda, they turned baclq and two hours later it is said 
the Berlin, having deposited the stores, parted company with 
the submarines ^ and steamed away for Icdand directly across 

1 Quite apart from the doubt -whether she had submarises -with her, 
no trace waa enrer found of bet f^I^d attempt to egtabliab a baee for ihsm 
at the flannan Islands. 
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their course. So for the fourth time they were right upon 
her, but by a last stroke of luck she passed about thirty miles 
ahead of them and got clear away. By the evening of 
October 27 she made the coast of Iceland, and there, some- 
where about Wester Horn, while the wholly unexpected 
victim of her minefield was sinking, she is alleged to have 
deposited more submarine stores. Thence she ran back for 
home, but in order to escape our cruisers was forced to seek 
safety in Trondhjem. She put into the port secretly in the 
morning of November 16, pleading damaged engines. The 
pretext was transparently false, and in spite of all protest 
both she and her crew were promptly interned by the 
Norwegian Government. 

Of what she had done and the fairy tale chances by which 
she had achieved the impossible nothing was, of course, known 
at the time, but precautions were at once taken to warn 
merchant sWps, to ascertain the extent of the minefield and 
to sweep channels throi^h it. No further loss occurred, nor 
did the Commander-in-Cnief shift his ground. He did not, 
however, remain with the Fleet, for on October 80, as our 
tiltimatura to Turkey was being dispatched, he was invited 
to London to confer with the Admiralty, and on the last 
day of October he said good-bye to the Fleet for the first 
time since he had hoisted his flag. Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Warrender was left in command, and as the Commander-in- 
Chief departed the telegram for war with Turkey came in. 

It was a new Board he met. In view of the rising agita- 
tion in the Press against every one German or of German 
descent, Prince Louis of Battenberg thought it right to offer 
his resignation as First Sea Lord. On October 29 he had 
signalled his farewell to the Fleet, and Lord Fisher resumed 
the office which he had vacated four years before. The 
immediate result was one of those drastic measures which 
the country had come to connect with his personality. The 
loss of the Audacious in one of the great highways of the 
Atlantic trade naturally forced to the front the necessity of 
dealing firmly with the increasing disregard with which Ger- 
many was treating the accepted limitations of naval warfare. 
Regardless alike of civilian and neutral life, she was sowing 
mines broadcast and surreptitiously in the highways of the 
world— -and sowing them, as was then believed, under neutral 
flags. Even without this last aggi'avation, so ruthless a 
stretch of legitimate belligerent action could not be met 
witi^ the old canons of war; that was clear. Admiral 
Jellicoe, ;tts we have seen, in his proposal for a prohibited 
area had ^rlready indicated the lines on which a new departure 
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should proceed, and under the stress of the recent outrage 
the new Board received sanction for something even stronger 
than he had suggested. But the measure that was to be 
adopted was at least not carried out surreptitiously or without 
due notice. On November 2 the decision was announced to 
the world in the following declaration : — 

" During the last week the Germans have scattered mines 
indiscriminately in the open sea on the main trade route 
from America to Liverpool via the north of Ireland. Peace- 
ful merchant ships have already been blown up with loss of 
life by this agency. The White Star liner Olympic escaped 
disaster by pure good luck. But for the warnings given by 
Briti^ cruisers, other British and neutral merchant and 
passenger vessels would have beai destroyed. These mines 
cannot have been laid by any German ship of war. Thqr 
have been laid by some merchant vessel fl^g a neutral flag 
which has come along the trade route as if for the purpose 
of peaceful commerce and, while profiting to the full by the 
immunity enjoyed by neutral merchant mips, has wantonly 
and recmessly endangered the lives of all who travd on the 
sea, regardless of whether they are friend or foe, civilian or 
military in character. 

“hCnelaying under a neutral flag and reconnaissance con- 
ducted by trawlers, hospital diips and neutral vessels are the 
ordinary features of German naval warfare. In these cir- 
cumstances, having regard to the great interests entrusted 
to the British Navy, to the safety of peaceful commerce on 
the high seas, and to the maintenance within the limits of 
Intemationd Law of trade between neutral countries, the 
Admiralty feel it necessary to adopt exceptional measures 
appropriate to the novd conditions under which this war is 
being waged. 

" They therefore give notice that the whole of the North 
Sea must be considered a military area. Within this area 
merchant shipping of all kinds, traders of all countries, fishing 
craft, and all other vessds will be esiposed to the gravest 
dangers from mines which it has been necessary to lay, and 
from warships searching vigilantly by night and day for 
suspicious craft. All merchant and fishing vessds of every 
description are hereby warned of the dangers they encounter 
by entering this area except in strict accordance with 
Admiralty Sections. Every effort will be made to convey 
this warning to neutral countries and to vessds on the sea, 
but from November 5 onwards the Admiralty aimouuoe 
that all ships passing a line drawn from the northern poM 
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of the Hebrides through the Faeroe Islands to Iceland do so 
at their own peril. 

“ Ships of all countries wishing to trade to and from 
Norway, the Baltic, Denmark and Holland are advised to conae, 
if inward bound, by the English Channel and the Strait of 
Dover. There they will be given sailing directions which 
will pass them safely, so far as Great Britain is concerned, up 
the east coast of England to Fam Island, whence a safe 
route will, if possible, be given to Lindesnaes Lighthouse. 
From this point they should turn north or south according to 
their destination, keeping as near the coast as possible. 
The converse applies to vessels outward bound. By strict 
adherence to these routes the commerce of all countries will 
be able to reach its destination in safety, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, but any straying, even for a few miles 
from the course thus indicated, may be followed by fatal 
consequences.” 

This, then, was the answer to the German provocation ; 
but no sooner was it given than the enemy took another step 
in his rake’s process. The theatre of his offence was this 
time in the Southern area. It was the news of it that had 
brought Admiral Hood so suddenly back to Dover, and as 
suddenly it caused Admiral Jellicoe to hasten back to the 
Fleet. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GOBLESTON BAID AND CONCLUSION OF THE BELGIAN 
COAST OPERATIONS 

The reports that had been coming in that the enemy 
seemed to be contemplating some activity in the North Sea 
had not ceased. They were still quite vague, and the con- 
centration of the Grand Fleet, for which the Commander-in- 
Chief had been prepar^ when the Audacious was lost, 
had gone no further. The probabilities pointed to action 
in the Southern Area, and on November 2, while Admiral 
Jelhcoe was still absent from the Meet, a new disposition was 
made. About noon on that day the 3rd Battle Squadron (that 
is, the “ Xing Edwards ” and the “ Duncans ”) were ordered 
to come south and join Admiral Burney’s flag at Portland. 
The squadron, though originally intended- — at least in part — 
for the Channel, had been supplying the Grand Fleet’s short- 
ness in cruisers, and had usually be^ employed in acting 
with than for exercising command of the North Sea ap- 
proaches. They were being so employed at the moment and 
were widely spread ; but Admiral Bradford, who commanded 
the squadron, proceeded to concentrate, and then steamed 
south. 

In the Southern Area Commodore l^whitt had smt 
out the Undaunted and Aurora, with the 8rd Destroyer 
Flotilla, to the Broad Fourteens to act as an advanced screen 
for the squadron on the Belgian Coast; ^e Fearless, of the 
1st Flotilla, had come in to coal ; and he himself was standing 
by at Harwich in the Arethusa, Towards evening he recalled 
the Auroral in pursuance of the declMation for closing 
the North Sea that was issued this ^y, it was intended to 
strengthen the barrier minefield which closed the northern 
approach to the Channd, and the Aurora was required, with 
six destroyers, to protect the mindayers. As for the other 

* The Auram was a new light orufsar nominally helongrog to the 4tih 
Xlotilla, but had not yet joined it- She was oommanded by Ca^^aln Hotham 
in Septonber, and having completed her tritJe was specially attaobed to 
Oommodote whom she joined on October JJsp Noi U in ease, 
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ships in the Southern Area, there were four battleships at the 
Nore, Queen, Majestic, Jupiter and the Venerable, which had 
just come in from Dunkirk; the Queen being on guard 
at two hours’ notice. At Dover was the Irresistible, also at 
short notice. To the northw'ard the battle and light cruisers 
were at Cromarty, where the Commander-in-Chief had ordered 
them to concentrate. This was the position when, shortly 
after 7 a.m. on November 3, Commodore Tyrwhitt was sur- 
prised by a wholly unexpected signal. It came from the 
Halcyon (Commander Ballard) a mine-sweeping gunboat 
stationed at Lowestoft, which was then working near Smith’s 
Knoll, and it was to say she was engaged with a superior 
enemy. At the same time big shells began to fall close to 
the beach at Yarmouth. In the mists of the autumn dawn 
no sliips could be clearly made out. According to a German 
report, a squadron consisting of three battle cruisers, Seydlitz, 
Moltke and Von der Tann, the cruiser Bluch&t, and three 
light cruisers, Kolberg, Graudenz and Strassburg, had left the 
Bight the previous evening with orders to make a demonstra- 
tion against the English coast. Making the Cross Sands 
light-vessel about daybreak, they surprised the Hainan 
some four miles south of it, steering north-easterly. IVo 
miles south-west of her wp the destroyer Lively (Lieutenant 
BaiUie-Grohman), patrolling to the eastward, and astern, 
near the Scroby Buoy, was another destroyer, the Leopard 
(Lieutenant V. S. Butler). On seeing the leading ships of 
the enemy coming out of the morning mist the Halcyon 
turned towards them and made the challenge. It was greeted 
with salvoes of 11" and other guns, and she at once turned 
away to the south-west. Seeing her acute danger, Lieutenant 
Baillie-Grohman, who also had altered course towards the 
enemy, dashed across her stern and boldly turned down on a 

E aralld course with her and set up a smoke screen between 
er and the enemy. For about a quarter of an hour the two 
ships were under heavy Are, but thanks to continual Ganges 
of course and the smoke screen neither was seriously hit 
when, at 7.40, the enemy, in fear that further pursuit of the 
action might lead them into a minefield,^ ceased fixe and 
made off to the eastward. The Leopard, who all through had 
been under heavy fire, now turned to search downithe coast 
while the Lively held after the enemy till she lost them in the 
mist. The other destroyers of the Yarmouth Patrol, though 
they had put to sea the moment they heard the guns, were 
unable to arrive on the scene before the enemy had made 
oft. Still, it was owing to the bold action of the patrol that 
^ Latter fmm tbe MoWce pnblished in Basler Nat^u^ten, Beg^mber 0. 
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the Halcyon was able to escape with only trifling damage, 
and no more than three men wounded. 

At 7.45 she reported that the enemy, whose force was 
still undetermined, was making off to the south-eastw'ard. 
Upon this Commodore Tyrwhitt, who on the first alarm 
had ordered the Aurora and Undaunted to make for Smith’s 
KnoU with all dispatch, and was himself hastily preparing 
to get to sea, decided to hasten off to Terschelling with the 
Arethusa and another division of destroyers to try to cut 
off the enemy’s retreat, and ordered the Aurora and the 
Undaunted, with her destroyers, to do the same. 

By 8.80 the Halcyon reached Yarmouth and was able to 
present a fuller report. She made out the enemy to be four 
Dreadnought batueships and four four-funnelled cruisers, 
and had lost sight of them, steaming east-south-east about 
twelve miles off Lowestoft (Lat. 52° 88|' N., Long. 2° 04' E.). 
Owing to the inevitable delay in transmission and decoding 
it was some time before the Admiralty had the information. 
An earlier message from Gorleston stated that the enemy’s 
force consisted of at least one battle cruiser and three or 
four others and was steaming south. In this form the in* 
tdligcnce was sent at 9.0 a.m. to Admiral Hood at Dunkirk, 
and also to Admiral Beatty at Cromarty, and at the same 
time the nearest East Coast Defence Patrols were ordered to 
the spot; all available submarines at Harwich were sent 
out to attack, and those at Dover were to get to sea ready 
for action. Admiral Burney was also warned, and the 
Qnteen and Irresistible were directed to take up a position to 
support the Patrols. By noon Yarmouth reported for certain 
that two battle cruisers and four light cruisers had been 
sighted, and this information was sent to the Commodore 
wfth a warning to beware of being cut off. 

So far aU the information, pointed to a raid to the south- 
ward, but to ensure against the enemy doubling btw^ Admiral 
Beatty was given discretion to proceed with all dispatch to 
an intercepting position north of Heligoland, where the Scapa 
light cruisers were to join him. THs was repeated to the 
Grand Fleet; and the 8rd Battle Smiadron, which, on its 
way to the Channel, was then ofi the N.W. coast of Ireland, 
was ordered to turn back and join the Contunander-in-Chief 
at Scapa. There the concentration which he had prepared 
was now taking place, since the most likely explanation of 
what then appeared to be an unintelligible attempt of the 
enemy to bombard an open coast town was that it might be 
a diversion to distract attention from something more serious 
in the north* The Grand Fleet battleships would in any 
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be too late for action in the Channel, and there other pre- 
cautions -were taken. Admiral Burney was to move to 
Spithead; the Venerable and five of the Nore submarines 
were to join the Queen and Irresistible at the Tongue, and 
the Majestic and Jtipiter were to get ready to do the same. 
At Gorieston were three “ Oversea ” submarines, B 10 under 
orders for the Cattegat, and D 3 and D 5 for Terschelling. 
At the first sound of the guns they put to sea, but unhappily 
as they were hurrying to the scene of action D 5 struck a 
floating mine. In less than a minute she went down, and 
though two fishing drifters. Homeland and Faithful, regardless 
of the danger, rushed to the rescue, nearly all hands were lost. 

Though coastal bombardment appeared at first to be the 
object of the raid, it is more j)robable that mining was the 
main intention, but not where D 5 was lost. It would seem 
that in retiring from Gorieston the Germans had laid a line of 
mines some five miles long in the Smith’s Knoll Passage, and 
this was known as early as 11.0 a.m., when a fisherman 
coming in to Lowestoft reported having seen the Germans 
laying mines as they retired. Before noon a general warning 
had gone out from the Admiralty. 

In the meantime the Commodore, having provided as he 
thought for Terschelling, had decided to take the Smith’s 
EhoU position himself with the Arethusa and six destroyers, 
sweeping along the Suffolk coast on his way. The Aurora, 
however, not having received his last order, apparently had 
held on for the same position, and was waiting there for 
instructions. The Undaunted, with her destroyers, was thus 
making for Terschelling alone, and when she had reached a 
position near the mid-sea rendezvous in Latitude 53“ she 
sighted to the southward four cruisers “looking like two 
* Roons,’ and two others.” They at once gave chase, and 
die ran off to the northward; but not content merely to 
escape, she soon began to turn to the westward to try to 
lead them south. But the enemy clearly winded a trap, 
and almost at the same moment they gave up the chase 
of the Undaunted and made off east-north-east towards 
Terschelling Light. The Undaunted, true to her name, then 
resumed hec course and followed them, doing her best to 
keep touch; while the Commodore, who at 11.80 had reached 
the Corton light-vessel off Lowestoft on his way to Smith’s 
Knoll, started off to her assistance. By this time, however, 
the Admiralty, haying ascertained the overwhelming force 
of the enemy, had recommended him to concentrate. The 
Undaunted was accordingly recalled. By 8.0 p.m. the Com- 
modore had his three light cruisera and thirteen destroyers 
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assembled at the mid-sea rendezvous, and with this force 
he proceeded to sweep past Terschclling to the Bight. But 
of the enemy no more was seen, and Admiral Beatty and 
the Scapa light cruisers Avere recalled. Towards midnight 
Commodore Tyrwhitt swept back again, and by noon on the 
4th was off the Maas light- vessel, with his whole force barring 
the Avay down the Broad Fourteens. Still, there was no 
further trace of the raiders ; and as it was now evident that 
the German movement was nothing but a runaway knock, 
the normal routine was resumed, and the Srd Battle Squadron, 
which had been ordered to imm south again the previous 
afternoon, carried on to join the Channel fleet at Portland. 

Whether or not anything more effective had been con- 
templated, the force employ^ was certainly large enough to 
justify all the precautions tiiat were taken by the Admiralty. 
According to German reports all their ships got back safdy, 
but they admitted that the morning after the raid (November 
4) the armoured cruiser Yorek fouled the minefield which 
defended Jade Bay and was lost with half her crew. The 
form in which her loss was announced implied she was not 
with the raiding squadron. Our final reports went to show 
that she ivas. She and the Boon formed a class by themselves, 
and our nearest observers ^reed that besides four battle 
cruisers the squadron contained four cruisers, and amongst 
them both the " Boons." 

To us, in view of the excellent opportunity they had had 
of a reaUy tdling interference with our operations on the 
Belgian Coast, the whole affair seemed peculiarly inept. The 
actual result was to leave the position on the Yser in so favour- 
able a condition that the Bdgian Headquarters deteemined 
to attempt a forward movement to recover their original line. 
This was made known the same night (November 8-4), and 
Admiral Hood, hoisting his flag again in the Crusader^ went 
over with three other destroyers to assist. The advance 
was so far successful that the line of the Yser was reached 
and Lombartzyde re-occupied. Admiral Hood’s force was 
now strengthened by the ExceUentt and the Bevenge was 
ready for him at Dover; but before he could act a night 
counter-attack drove the BeWans out of lombartzyde, 
and they fell back to the Nieuport bridge-head. There 
they were soon firmly established, and, content with what 
they had regained, they decided not to press thdor offensive 
further. Chx November 7, therefore> Admiral Hood was 
recalled to resume his normal duty at Dover, leaving the 
Vested as senior ship with the Btmber, Binaldo^ Bustetrd and 
EmeUetd to carry on in accordance with military requirements. 
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His last day's work was directed against concentrations 
of troops between Westende and Lombartzyde. It was 
reported to have been very effective, but next day (Novem- 
ber 8), when the operation was repeated in his absence, 
the ships found themselves received with so heavy a fire that 
they were forced to withdraw out of range. Nor was this all 
the attention the last day’s work had provoked ; for as the 
gunboats retired they were twice attacked by submarines, both 
times without effect. With that the operations terminated. 
So secure was now the sea flank that no immediate assistance 
from the fleet seemed necessary, and next day (November 9) 
the whole force was recalled to Sheemess to remain organised 
as a flotilla, full up with stores and ammunition, ready for 
further orders. 

So ended the three weeks* operations, with the main 
object which they were designed to further fully attained. 
For although aU hope of quickly recovering the lost ground 
in Belgium was given up, it was certain tne enemy would 
not be able to reach Calais through Nieuport and Dunkirk. 
The operations had been carried out imder every kind of 
difficulty. The movements of the ships had been meatly 
hampered by the shoals and banks on the coast and by the 
constant menace of submarines. Dunes, rising in places 
to fifty feet high, obstructed the view, and “ the only way to 
find tire enemy,” so Admiral Hood wrote, “ was to locate a 
prominent high object such as a tower or tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of which we were informed the enemy’s troops or 
guns were congregated, and then to search the area round 
that ob j ect by gun-fire,’ ’ The difficulties were much increased 
by the weather, which for the most part was unfavourable 
for air reconnaissance and observing, and fire control was 
always difficult owing to the slowness of communication with 
the shore. Yet severe loss both in guns and men was 
ymdoubtedly caused to the enemy, while our own loss was 
insignificant. All told, the casualties were two officers and ten 
men killed, and three officers and forty-six men woimded, and 
two-flbfths of these had been caused in the destroyer Falcon 
by a single shot. Apart from the incidental loss of the 
Hermea the ships suffered very little. Several had to be sent 
home to shift worn guns, and besides the injuries to the 
destroyer Amazon, already recorded, no ship was put out 
of action. 

In contrast with the risks that had been run to achieve 
combination between the Navy and the Army, the conduct 
of the Germans is noteworthy. In spite of the importance 
and difficulty of the task which their army had been set, and 
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in spite of the fact that its object was ultimately naval, the 
Navy had made no real effort to assist it. It is possible, of 
course— ^assuming that they had early enough information 
of Admiral Hood’s instructions — ^that their destroyer recon- 
naissance of October 17 was intended as a preliminary to 
more extensive action. The Admiralty, at any rate, prepared 
to meet it. It may be that the swift and drastic punishment, 
with which that reconnaissance met, discouraged further 
effort; but certain it is that, except for weak submarine 
attacks, the German Navy sat idly by and left the Army to 
break itself to laieces without holding out a hand to ease its 
task. Such activity as it displayed was spent on the 
Gorleston Raid, an operation of no military significance 
whatever. 
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REACTIONS OF ADMIRAL VON SPEE’S MOVEMENTS ON THE 
ATLANTIC CRUISER SYSTEM ^ 

With the conclusion of the operations on the Belgian 
coast and the knowledge that the sea flank of the Allies was 
secure and Calais beyond the reach of the enemy, the interest 
of the Naval War shifts to the High Seas, There the 
Odyssey of Admiral von Spee had come more and more to 
dominate the situation. The existence of his squadron had set 
up conditions of which the Navy had no experiaice. Again 
and again in the old French Wars we had had to hunt down 
wandering squadrons in the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, 
but never had we had to deal with one at large in the vast 
wastes of the Pacific, -with all our most distant possessions 
in three continents and the furthest limits of our trade 
routes exposed to its ravages. It was impossible to tell 
within thousands of desolate miles where it would strike, 
and so powerful was it that at all the possible points it must 
be confronted with concentrations of force which would 
strain our resources to breaking point. 

Never perhaps had the Admiralty had a more diflicult 
problem to solve. Yet, thorny as it was, its solution would 
have been comparativdy easy but for the unrelated com- 
plications which entangled it. The first of these was the 
incessant calls of the military for convoy all over the world, 
and the second a happy inspiration of the Germans. For 
instead of concentrating the whole of their outlying cruisers 
under Admiral von Spec’s flag, they had left two or three to 
operate singly as long as they could against our trade. The 
cruising grounds assigned to them, moreover, were chosen 
so as to cause us the utmost embarrassment. The chief 
of the detached shijjs were the Emden and the Karlsruhe, 
and the flelds of their activity were respectively the Indian 
Ocean and the north-east of Pernambuco. Not only did these 
waters constitute two of the richest and most important 
focal areas on the great trade routes, but in relation to the 
Pacific they were also the most distant in which it was 
See Hapa 2 and 12 in oase. 
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g ossible for an enemy’s cruiser to operate •without the likeli- 
ood of immediate capture. As a combination of "the 
concentration and dispersal of cruising force, the disposition 
had much to commend it. Whether it was not rather acci- 
dental than deliberately thought out by the Germans is 
more than doubtful, but certain it is that no other device 
could have caused us greater annoyance. No use to •which 
they put their scanty force of cruisers, •with the exception 
of the even happier inspiration which sent the Goeben and 
Breslau to Constantinople, was better designed for our 
discomfort. Every fleet and squadron from the Grand Fleet 
downwards became affected by the disturbance with more or 
less severity, and in tracing its reactions it will be wdl to 
begin with the North American Station. For not only was 
it one of the most distant from the German Pacific base, but 
it was the officer in command of it — ^Admiral Cradoefc — 
who was so unhappily destined to be the central figure when 
the problem reached its culmination. 

It win be recalled how on August 12 it became known to 
him that the Dresden, which at that time appeared to have 
the function of an isolated cruiser, had been molesting British 
merchant ships ofl! the Amazon, and that the Karlsruhe had 
appeared at Curagao. Admiral Crodock had then, at his 
own suggestion, been authorised to move down with his 
flag in me newly joined. Good Hope and take personal charge 
of his Southern or West Indies area. The force he Idt 
in the north under the senior officer, Captain Ydverton, 
comprised the Suffolk, Essex, and Laneasi^, shortly to be 
reinforced with the Canadian cruiser Nidbe. The great 
subsidised Cunard liner Mauretania was also in H^ax 
waiting for conversion, but on August 16 it was decided she 
was not to be used, owing to the cost of fueUing her, but 
next day, in pursuance of the policy of stiffming^wie cruiser 
squadrons with battleships, the Ghry reached Halifax. In 
the West Indian Area were 'the Berwick and Bristol and the 
two French cruisers Condi and Desecortes, aU mgaged in 
patrol or local convoy duty on their assigned stations. Their 
special preoccupation was -with the Dresden and Karlsruhe, 
both of whom seemed to be still hovering on •the most southerly 
verge of the station and might at any time break back, 
That they had some such intention was the more likely, 
since this part of the station had jrist acjtuired a new impor- 
tance; for on August 16, the day Admiral Cradock started 
south, the long-anticipated change in the stxate^cal aspects 
of the AUantie was consummated by the foimm opening of 

Pnti Tn> ' fI“Ti 7. 
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There was no more news of the Dresden having molested 
ships, and the last word of the Karlsruhe was that on 
August IS she had been seen off La Guayra in Venezuela, 
steaming east. Upon tliis information Admiral Cradock, on 
his way down, called the Berwick and Bristol to meet him at 
St. Lucia. His intention was to seek the two German cmisers 
in the southern extremity of his station, and he asked for 
coal to be sent to Trinidad. In the evening of August 20, 
however, the Admiralty received news which involved a 
radical change in the whole plan. It came from our Minister 
at Rio, who reported that the crew of the Houston liner 
Hyades, fium Rosario to Rotterdam, had been brought in 
by a German auxiliary, and that their ship had been sunk by 
the Dresden on the 16th about 180 miles east of Pernambuco. 
Of the Karlsruhe there was no further information, but it 
was clear that with the ruthless turn the German operations 
had suddenly taken the Pernambuco area must have instant 
attention. It was actually in Admiral Stoddart’s command 
— that is, the Canary and Cape Verde Station — ^but for aU 
its importance he had not at first been able to deal with 
it. The original intention in our commerce defence scheme 
was that it should be occupied from the North American 
and West Indies Station. But the presence of so many large 
German ships in United States ports and the immediate 
need of safe^arding the North Atlantic routes had forced 
a change of plan, hy which the area was committed to 
Admiral StodCuurt. Accordingly, he was given instructions 
to detach there as soon as possible his fastest cruiser, and 
we have seen how on Au^st IS, when the Monmouth joined 
him at Las Palmas from home, he ordered her away. 

Still, she could not be de^tely assigned to the focal 
area, for she was to be under the orders of Captain Luce, 
who with the Glasgow had to watch the whole south-east 
coast of America single-handed, and bis station stopped short 
of the area. It is true that the Cruiser Squadron War Orders 
of July 1914 provided that no station limits were to be regarded 
as rigid and impassable, but these Captain Luce had not yet 
received. His task was, of course, impossible to discharge 
adequately. Much had to be left unwatched, and regarding 
the northern part of his station as the more important at the 
moment, especially as a number of lame German ships had by 
orders from Berlin taken refuge in Brazilian ports, he had 
decided to leave the River Plate open, and was working from 
a secret coaling ba^ at Abrolhos Rocks off the Brazilian 
coast, where the MonmotUh joined him. At the River Plate, 
therefore, German shipping was fixse to come and go, but oflE 
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the Brazilian ports his activity proved so strong a deterrent 
that the only prize he had taken was the Hamburg-Sud- 
Amerika liner Santa Catharina, -which held left Ne^v York 
before -war broke out and had no -wireless. 

Clearly, then, something more must be done. To all 
appearance the Dresden was operating in the Pernambuco 
area from a secret base. The conclusion that she ha(l orders 
to do so -was natural enougl:^ but, in feict, her presence was 
fortuitous and her orders quite different. It will be remem- 
bered that she had been actually under orders for home 
when w'ar broke out, ha-ving been rdieved by the Karlsruhe, 
and it would seem that one of the first effects of the closing 
of the North Sea by the Horae Fleets was an order that she 
was to join Admiral von Spee in the Pacific. On German 
authority we now know that as early as August 1 she was 
told that war had broken out, and that she was to carry 
on cruiser warfare, presumably against France and Russia.^ 
On these orders, apparently, she proceeded south and 
hovered about the Pernambuco area for some time. On 
the 9th and 10th slie was coaling at Jericoacoara (Lat. 
2° 50' S., Long. 40’ 85' W.), an obscure inlet between 
Para and Pernambuco. Thence she struck across -the trade 
route towards the island of Fernando Noronha, and then 
doubled back to Rocas Ree:^ where she coaled again on 
the 13th from the Hamburg-Amerika S.S. Baden. Here, 
possibly, she received orders which led -to her ruthless treat- 
ment of the Kyades.^ It would also scan she was told to 
carry on for the Pacific, avoiding normal trade routes, for 
the Hyades was keeping off the usual track wheu she was 
taken, and the Dresden with the Baden in company con- 
tinued south, giving the main trade routes as wide a berth 
as she could. 

All this, however, was not known till long afterwards, 
and the Admiraltv could only act on the belief that she was 
definitely engaged in commerce destruction. On August 21 
this appreciation was confirmed by intcUigeace from our 
Vice-Consul at Pernambuco that she seemed to be using 
Hocas Reef as a base, and next day the Admiralty ordered 
Admiral Cradock to go down and search for her. Thus 


1 Admiral Dick: Das Ersuten^ese^wader. 

* This, hoiTOTer, is iiot certain. The first three ships she stopped (on 
Angnst 6} -were leltssed. This may have betm becaime she bad then no 
tender to which she could transfer the crews. Admiial Dick’s es^dsoatiozi 
is : “ Several resselB met m remU to Bio and Biver Blale, but aB ignorant 
oi war, except Hyades, which is sunk,” This ground for leleaso, howemc, 
does not appear in tite article of the Derman Bdae Code relating to 
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early did war expei'ience bring out the importance of the 
Pernambuco area and the inadequacy of the original defence 
system in the Atlantic. It was quickly seen that the shift 
would have to be permanent, and a fortnight later (Sep- 
tember 4) Admiral Phipps Hornby, %vho had been commanding 
the 11th Squadron on the Irish Station, was ordered out to 
take over Admiral Cradock’s original command. Both 
stations at the same time were reinforced with merchant 
cruisers. Admiral Hornby went out in the Caronia, and 
the Macedonia was sent to join Admiral Cradock, while a 
third, the Otranto, was well on her way to Captain Luce, 
who by this time also had the Monmouth, Captain Brandt. 

It was on August 22, the day Admiral Cradock’s new 
orders were issued, that she joined. Next day Captain 
Luce, who had asked whether he was to act against the 
Dresden to the northward of his station, was told that if he 
had certain news of her she was to be his objective, and that 
his station limits were only to be taken as a general guide. 
Accordingly, having heard of her sinking the Hyades, he at 
once went off to search the infested waters with the Glasgow 
and Monmouth. The news was a week old, but there was 
nothing to indicate what the real orders of the Dresden were. 
The effect of the movement was to leave her free to get well 
away on her southward course. 

On August 19 or 20, in company with her tender, the 
Baden, she made Ttinidada, a lonely island lying out in the 
South Atlantic some SOO miles from the Brazilian coast. 
There she found the gunboat Eber, from German South- 
West Africa, waiting for the liner Cap Trafalgar, whom her 
captain was to arm and take over as an am^ary. There, 
too, was a supply ship, the Santa Isabel, which had come to 
meet the Dresden.^ Having filled his bunkers, Captain von 
Ludecke sailed again on the 21st, intending, according to 
German accounts, to lie in wait off the Iwver Plate for 
British steamers, whose arrival was known to be impending.® 
Whether it was really his intention to cruise in that area is 
made doubtful by his actual movements. He certainly laid 
a course direct for the Plat^ but on coming abreast of 

^ Xhe SaiOa ladbd oame from Buenos Aires. On Au^t & oer Intelli- 
gence OfSoer there reported her to be tahing in large quantities of ooal, ^par- 
enUy for a Qerman cruiser. She also took in ooal-begs, shovels, oil and 
forty huUocks. On August 9 she sailed iritb a clearance for Togoland. Later 
it vea asceirtaiiiied that a German ship, the 8eo^, met hat at sea about 
August 16 and tcansfened to her her 'wireless installationi and an operator. 

■ Admiral Bioik! Bos Kreuzergesdhvxder. His account of the vreaderia 
movemmits does not altrays aoo<^ with her captured log. Hero he says 
she sailed on tibe 24th, while the log d'Tes the 21et. 
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the southern province of Brazil, where the German colony 
was very numerous, he altered course towards the land, 
possibly for the purpose of communication. This alteration 
brought him for the first time upon the regular trade route, 
and on August 26, when nearly abreast of Rio Grande, he 
captured the British S.S. Holmwood, outward bound for 
Bahia Blanca with coal, and shortly afterwards the Katherine 
Park from Buenos Aires to Rio and New York. The Ilolm- 
wood he sank, and as the other ship’s cargo w'as American- 
owned, he let her go after transferring to her the crew of 
the Holmwood, a pretty sure indication that he did not 
intend to remain where he was. He did, in fact, carry on 
down the coast, keeping well shorew'ards of the trade route 
till he reached Gill Bay in the Gulf of St. George, 500 miles 
short of Magellan Strait.^ 

All this time Captain Luce was searchmg for her as high 
as Cape San Roque. On the 28th he tried the supposed 
German base at Rocas Reef. Not even a collier was 
found, but there the Otranto joined and the three ships went 
off together to his secret coaling base at Abrolhos Rocks; 
for having found nothing in the north, he had little doubt 
what the Dresden was doing, and was bent on getting off the 
River Plate as soon as possible. 

Complete as was the failure, the reasons that had 
dictated his movements were sotmd enough. If he had 
missed the Dresden, he had come within an ace of getting 
the Karlsruhe ; for on September 1, three days after he left 
Rocas Reef, this ship appeared there, and she it was and 
not the Dresden that had been told off to the Pernambuco 
focal area. 

But meanwhile Admiral Cradock was at hand. On 
August 27 he had begun a sweep along the north coast of 
Brazil, with the Gom Rape, Berwick and Bristol, leaving 
the two French cruisers to take care of the West Indies 
in his absence. He was thus engaged when on August 29 
a report reached him that the Cap Trafalgar was making 
for St, Paul Rooks, which lie about midway between the 
African and Brazilian coasts. This ship haa come out of 
the River Plate on August 22 while Captain Luce was to the 
northward, and it was not till Sratember 1 she received her 
armament. On that day, somewhere off Bahia, she met the 
Eber, who had come on from Trinidada, and received from 

1 Admiral Dick sajys he lemal&ed ofi tko Plate eeveial days, detdnii^ 
enemy yessadla in tartoiir. Bntthe Jog records no such stoiy. H^efact 
was die Flats tmds had n6t yet pecovered from the financial paialysis, and 
stdlings wMe vsty fstr. 
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her her two guns, and apparently her officers and most 
of her crew. The Cap Trafalgar was thus well to the south- 
ward and had not actually started her career when Admiral 
Cradock heard of her. But the report he received pointed 
to the possibility of the Dresden being also at St. Paul Rocks, 
as she had not been heard of for ten days, and the Admiral, 
although it meant a run of 1500 miles, decided to proceed 
there in his flagship, leaving the Bristol and the Berwick 
to continue the search of the Brazilian coast. 

The same report reached Admiral Stoddart at the Canaries, 
and as St. Paul Rocks were actually in his station he, too, 
decided to make a cast. Since the merchant cruisers which 
had been sent him after the Kaiser Wilhelm's raid had 
arrived, he felt he could do something for his south-western 
area, and on September 1 he ordered away the Cornwall, 
not knowing what his colleague was doing. Next day 
Admiral Cradock reached St. Paul Rocks. Nothing was there, 
and he at once made back for Fernando Noronha. Here, 
though it was Brazilian territory, there was a French Cable 
Company’s station, connected with Brest and with Dakar in 
Senegal. Originally British, the station stiU had a British 
manager, who was ready to accept code messages. The 
Admiral thus got into communication with the Admiralty 
and the Glasgow, and being now made aware of the general 
situation was able to realise the extraordinary complication 
of the problem that the Germans had set. 

From Captain Luce he heard that a niunber of German 
vessels seemed to be gathering in the Strait of Magellan, 
and that he was proposing to take his squadron there 
to investigate. On tnis the Admiral submitted to the 
Admiralty the possibility of a concentration there of all the 
German cruisers in the Pacific and Atlantic. 

It would seem that he felt that in the circumstances he 
ought not to return to the West Indies. If so he only antici- 
pated the conclusion the Admiralty had come to. Their latest 
news from China and Australia raised a strong impression 
that Admiral von Spec was mailing for South American 
waters, and they had ^ready sent him through Pernambuco an 
order that he was now to remain permanentiy in command of 
the South American Station, and, like the other stations, it was 
to have a battleship which he could use as a goardship for 
Ms secret base. For tMs purpose Admiral Stoddart was to 
send Mm the Campus, which had been acting as guardsMp 
at St. Vincent, Cape Vade. The Albion was to replace her 
from Admiral de Robeck’s squadron, and Admiral Tottenham, 
who was stfll in the Albion, was to strike Ms flag and take 
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over the Irish Station in place of Admiral Phipps Homby, 
who, as we have seen, was now appointed to Admiral Cradook’s 
original command. At the same time, however, there was 
great anxiety about the West Indies. One at least of the 
enemy’s Atlantic cruisers did not seem to be destined for the 
expected concentration, for it was now known that the crew 
of the Boms Castle, a ship taking nitrates to the United States, 
had just been brought into Maranham. on the north coast of 
Brazil, with news of the Karlsruhe. Wliat they had to report 
was that the German cruiser had sunk their ship on August 18 
about 200 miles east of Barbados. At the same time our 
intelligence officers reported renewed German activity at 
the island of St. Thomas, where colliers and supply ships 
w'ere being sent out apparently to the Karlsruhe, and pos- 
sibly, also, to the Dresden. In the face of this information 
the West Indies could not be n^lected. For their safety the 
Admiralty hastened to provide. A cruiser was to be called 
down from the North American area with special orders to 
look into St. Thomas, and the Essex (Captain Watson), being 
nearest, was sdeeted. The Berwick (Captain Clinton Baker) 
was also to return there, and in her place Admiral Cradoek 
was to keep the Cornwall (Captain Ellerton), who, as he was 
returning from his examination of St. Paul Rocks, had been 
ordered to turn back to Pernambuco. 

The new instructions were entirely in accord with Admiral 
Cradock’s own appreciation of what was likely to happen, 
and as it was now certain that the German vessels in the 
vicinity of Magellan Strait were colliers the probability of his 
having to deal with the Pacific Squadron was increased. 
As soon, therefore, as he received his new orders he pro- 
ceeded to Pernambuco to reooncentrate his squadron. Here, 
as some compensation for his disappointment at St. Paul 
Rocks, he found ample evidence of the paralysis of the 
enemy’s trade. In the harbour were not less than fifteen 
large German ships, belonging mainly to the Hamburg- 
Sud-Amerika and Noiddeutscher Llojm Companies. Many 
of them had taken refuge there on the general orders from 
home in the early days of the war, and none had ventured 
to stir. On the other hand, it was clear that the exploits 
of the Dresden had shaken the confidence of traders aU 
down the coast, and our consuls were crying out for a stronger 
display of force. But this was already provided for, and it 
was Admiral Cradoek who was to see to it, instead of return- 
ing to his old station. Before moving he asked for the latest 
inmrmation as to Admiral von Spec’s movements. The 
reply was that there had been noming certain for neaxly 
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a month, but it was quite probable the enemy might make 
for the vicinity of the Strait, or even the Falkland Islands. 
On this he determined to move dovtn to the River Plate, 
where confidence had been most severely shaken and the 
call for protection was most insistent, and to distribute liis 
squadron to examine all likely places on the way. At the 
same time he ordered Captain Luce to carry on with his 
division to the southward, searching all unfrequented anchor- 
ages south of the Plate as far as the Strait, and as the Dresden 
was now kno^vn by her last capture to be to the southward, 
he was to take up a position there so as to prevent her getting 
away into the Pacinc. This plan the Admiral proceeded to 
carry out, till, in the middle of the month, it was overridden 
by new orders from the Admiralty, which once more changed 
his sphere of action. 

The developments which had been drawing Admiral 
Cradock to the southward had also had their reaction upon 
his colleagues on the other side of the Atlantic, and here the 
problem was complicated in a high degree by military require- 
ments. We have seen already now the first effect was that 
Admiral Stoddart was called on to reinforce Admiral Cradock 
with the Canopus and Cornwall. The loss of these ships 
came at an inopportxme moment and heavily taxed ms 
power of meeting the exigencies of the army. His squadron 
now consisted of the Carnarvon (flag), the Albion on her 
way down from Cape St. Vincent to replace the Canopus^ 
the Highflyer refitting at Gibraltar after her action with the 
Kaiser Wtlhelm, and three armed merchant cruisers, Vic- 
torian, Empress of Britain, and Marmora. The Cumberland 
was engaged in the operations against the Cameroons, and 
with her were the Challenger and the French cmiser Bruise, 
which was escorting the Senegalese contingent. His imme- 
diate concern was the transports bringing home the Cape 
garrison, which, in charge of the Hyacinth of the Cape 
Station and the Leviathan, specially detached from the 6th 
Cruiser Squadron, were just entering his area, and there was 
one enemy ship which might inteafere with them. This was 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm, which had been in company with 
the Karlsruhe when, on August 6, Admiral Cradock lost her 
ofl the Bahamas. Since then she had disappeared, but it 
was now known that on August 27 she had boaraed a Russian 
ship about 600 miles norm-north-west of the Cape Verde 
Islmids. Out of his diminished squadron Admiral Stoddart 
had now to take over the convoy from the Hyacmth with 
one of his own daps. la view of the proximity of the Kron- 
prim Wilhelm he had nothing to spare, but was fortunately 
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able to use the Europa, which had brought out a transport with 
General Dobell and the Cameroons Staff, and the Challenger 
had taken it on. Thus all would have gone well, but on 
reaching the northern limit of his station the Leviathan 
broke down and he had to take the convoy on himself in 
his flagship. An order for Admiral de Robeck to relieve him 
came too late, and he had to carry on to Lisbon. Here he 
was authorised to leave the transports to the Europa, for 
the rest of the route was now patrolled by the Frendli, and 
another large convoy, powerfully escorted, was coming down. 
This was the East Lancashire Territorial Division bound for 
Egypt, and ultimately India, together with two Territorial 
Battalions for Gibraltar and Malta, all in charge of the 
Minerva and the Ocean on her way to replace the Albion 
at Cape St. Vincent. But so much reduced was Admiral 
de Robeck’s Squadron, owing to continual trouble with the 
old cruisers, that he had to leave the Cape St. Vincent focal 
area to the French Morocco Division and send away ihe 
Ocean, first to Madeira and then to the Azores.^ But further 
military exigencies compelled the Admiralty to cancel this 
arrangement, and to send both Ocean and Minerva to the 
East Indies, where the menace of the German Pacific Squad- 
ron, as will be seen directly, was causing special anxiety for 
the safety of the all-important Indian convoys. Nor did 
this kind of interference with Admiral dc Robeck’s com- 
merce protection duties cease till, after the loss of the three 
“ Cressys,” the remainder of the 7th Cruiser Squadron were 
told off as regular escort between home and Gibraltar. 

MeEuiwhile^ before Admiral de Robeck could act on the 
orders which deprived him of the Ocean and Minerva, 
Admiral Stoddart, having heard that the Kronprinz Wilhelm 
was in his station, had gone back to Madeira. She was 
said to be at Rio de Oro on the Morocco coast, where the 
Kaiser Wilhelm had been catight, and with the Highflyer, 
fresh from refitting, he made a sweep for her. Unfortunatdy, 
he started just soon enough to miss an urgent caB from the 
French. .Among all the &e things they did in the war, few 
surpass the way in which General Lyautey, the Governor 
of Morocco, climg to his still raw province without drawing 
on the resources of the Mother Country. His force was 
slender in the extreme, and German agents were diligently 
making trouble by their wdl-known methods. Amongst 
other devices, with their reckless or ignorant disregard of 

^ The iEVenoh Motodco Diviston at this time oompiiaed, besides the Bruix 
at Buala, the oiaiseis Friami amd Amiral Ohamer and the fight orniim 
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the consequences of deceiving Orientals, they had been 
spreading a report that Great Britain had declared war on 
France. The result was considerable unrest amongst the 
turbulent tribesmen, and, as a direct means of contradicting 
the German falsdiood, the French Government asked for a 
British ship to make a joint demonstration with the Ca^sard 
along the disturbed coast. The sweep Admiral Stoddart 
was making may well have given colour to the German story, 
and it was nearly a week before the instructions reachm 
him. He then immediately ordered away the Victorian. 
On September 26 she met the Cassard off Cape Juby, and 
together they moved up the coast as high as Agadir, bringing 
home the object lesson with occasional bombardments of 
the villages they passed. The effect seems to have been all 
that was desired, and the tribal unrest died down. 

It may appear that it would have been a better reply to 
the French if we had sent a regular cruiser to join the Cassard 
instead of the Victorian, but what was done was in accordance 
with a new cruiser policy which the Admiralty had just 
enjoined. In spite of all its complexities, the problem of 
exercising a general command of the sea was growing clearer. 
It was now established that the danger from the enemy’s 
armed merchant cruisers was going to be much less than 
had been anticipated, and it was to deal with this class of 
ship that our own merchant cruisers had been commissioned. 
The altered circumstances were pointed out by the Admiralty 
in a general order on September 18 , and a new function 
assigned to the auxiliary units. Henceforth they were, as 
far as possible, to work in conjunction with a regular cruiser 
in order to assist her in getting hold of enemy cruisers, and 
never to engage a ship they met nnless she was distinctly 
of inferior force. By this system of coupling, the reach of 
the regular cruisers would be considerably extended, and the 
work of dealing with the elusive tactics of the enemy 
simplified. 

But for Admiral Stoddart the work was heavy enough. 
For, besides his trade defence duties, he had still the Came- 
roons Expedition to cover, and it had developed in such a 
way as to make it clear that the cruisers attached to it could 
not be released for some time to come. 



CHAPTER XX 


OPENING OF THE CAMEBOONS EXPEDITION — ^AUGUST 15 TO 

OCTOBEB 15 ^ 

It had, of course, been recognised from the first that 
the Cameroons would be a very different undertaking from 
Togoland. The colony, since its extension by the Franco- 
German agreement of 1912, had an area of nearly 800,000 
square miles, and from the borders of Nigeria to those 
of the Gaboon, which was now included in the French 
Congo, its sea-front stretched for some 200 miles. By our 
latest information the Germans had in the colony 170 white 
troops, and, including police, 2000 natives. It was therefore 
a question of a considerable expedition which was to be 
organised from our West African Frontier Force under 
General Dobell, the Inspector-General. Whether or not the 
French would be able to assist directljr was at first more than 
doubtful. Owing to the recent cession of territory which 
they had been constrained to make to Germany, the position 
of their Congo Colony was very weak. Not only had the 
Germans obtained a perfect intmor position, but their 
frontier had been brought up so close to the main French 
line of communication with the Lake Chad region as to menace 
it along its whole extent. The idea of the French, conse- 
quently, was to act purely on the defensive, and by seizing 
certain strategical points to pin the Germans down to areas 
where they could do least harm. Such operations would, of 
course, be valuable as a divemion, and the French were also 
ready to provide naval co-operation on the coast. 

We, on our part, in accordance with the defence scheme 
drawn up some years before the war, had mobilised three 
columns from the Nigerian Force ; one based on Maifoni on 
the Maidugari River near Lake Chad, another on Nafada to 
the westward, and a third, which was the strongest of them, 
at Yola, midway down the frontier. In the coastal area were 
two others, the Cross River or Ikom column, and the Calabar 
column. Though they were intended primarily as observation 
1 See Map, p. 276 *ttd Map 16 in ease. 
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forces, their commandant was anxious to take the offensive. 
This was forbidden as premature, and they were to be confined 
to their assigned functions of reconnaissance, though the 
Yola or principal column was authorised, at the commanding 
oflBcer’s discretion, to seize Gama, the German station just 
across the frontier. Nothing, however, was intended at 
present beyond movements, analogous to those of the French, 
to draw the enemy from the coast and to prepare for combined 
action "ivith the main ex|)editionary force later on. 

On further consideration, however, the French were not 
content with naval co-operation in the main zone. At Dakar 
they had ready, with transports, a force of nearly 2000 
Senegalese, with six guns. It was intended for Morocco, 
where General Lyautey urgently needed reinforcement, and 
it was only awaiting escort. This force they decided to use 
at Duala, and on August 15, at a joint conference held in the 
Admiralty, the plan of operation was settled. Nigeria could 

g rovide 1700 men and 10 guns, and Sierra Leone 600 men. A 
otilla for inshore and river work was to be formed from the 
Nigerian Marine. Before, however, any move could be made, 
it was necessary to ascertain whether the reports of German 
cruisers being based at Duala and of a German occupation 
of the Spanish island of Fernando Po were true. Not an 
hour was lost, and on the same day these decisions were 
come to Admiral Stoddart got the order under which Captain 
Fuller >vas detached in the Cuttiberland to clear up the 
situation. 

On the 28rd he left Sierra Leone with the gunboat Dwarf 
in tow, and a transport with reinforcements for Togoland. 
Lome was reached two days after the colony capitulated, and 
there he took possession of a Woermann liner, whose native 
crew had mutmied and forced their German officers to take 
the ship into a British port. Thai, after looking in at Lagos 
to arrange for the organisation of the Nigerian flotilla, he 
went alone to examine Fernando Po. He was there on the 
last day of August. No trace of German occupation was 
found, and he immediately proceeded to DuaJa, where he 
found nothing but what appeared to be an armed ship 
patrolling the entrance. It was now necessary to report the 
condition of affairs to Nigeria, and as Duala was jamming 
his wirdess he had to go back to Calabar before establishing 
a blockade. There, on September 1, he found that all out- 
standing questions had been settled. At first there had been 
some doubt as to how the command should be shared. The 
French proposal was that they should have command of the 
troops, and the British offico^s the cotomand at sea, but on 
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our urging the special qualifications and ripe local experience 
of General Dobell, they handsomely agreed that both com- 
mands sliould remain in British hsmds. At the same tune, 
as their gim- vessel, the Surprise, had broken down and 
would require some time for repairs, they consented to let 
the armoured cmiser Bruix come on with the Dakar troops 
and co-operate with Captain Fuller. 

The plan of operations had also been settled. The 
original idea was to establish a base in Ambas Bay some 
twenty-five miles to the westward of the Cameroon River. 
Here lay Victoria, a port connected by a light railway with 
Buea, the former capital, ten miles to the northward on the 
slopes of the Cameroon Mormtain. The objectives of the 
first phase of the operations were laid down as Victoria, Buea, 
Duala, and particularly the wireless station. It had, however, 
just been reported that the route between Victoria and Duala 
was itnpass^le during two months of the rainy season, which 
would soon be at its height. If this proved true Duala wnuld 
have to be attacked directly, and a cruiser light enough to 
enter the river would have to be attached to uie expedition. 
For this reason the Challenger (Captain Beaty-Pownsill) 
was ordered to Sierra Leone, vmere the allied troops were to 
concentrate on September 10.^ On September 8 Captain 
Fuller was back at Fernando Po with orders to gather in- 
telhgenee and carry out a thorough reconnaissance in prepara- 
tion for the expedition. He was still anxious that Victoria 
should he occupied as a first step, for whether or not it was 
suitable for an army base he regarded it, now that the 
tornado season was coming on, as essential for a base for the 
flotilla. Next day, th^efore, when the Dvoarf rejoined him 
he went there to make a dose investigation, mtelligence 
that he w?is able to gather from friendly Eroomen quickly 
convinced him that it was useless as a military base, but, on 
the other hand, it was rgxirted to contam a large store of 
provisions. As the colony was said to be short of them it was 
desirable to seize it, and he accordingly sent in a flag of trace 
expressing his intention to land, and threatening a bombard- 
ment if any opposition was offOTed. The demand was 
accepted, and as it was dear no troops were in the vicinity, 
a party of seamen and marines was landed to inspect the town. 
It was soon found that the bulk of the stores had been re- 
movedl since Captain Fuller first appeared on the coast. A 
few stodks, however, were discovers, and a guard of marines 
was left on dioxe to prevent thdr removm in the night. 
Similar precautions were taken at Bota, a little port in the 
^ GhiUenger, 6S80 tons, 11 6' i 8 I2.pdt8. 
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west of the bay, through which passed the light railway from 
Victoria to Buea. Here a large store of supplies was dis- 
covered, and Captain Fuller decided to land a force and 
remove them in the morning. But no sooner had the work 
commenced than the bush was found to be full of troops, and 
presently a flag of truce came in to demand instant evacua- 
tion. As nothing was to be gained by resistance, the landing 
parties were promptly withdrawn, and, after warning the 
inhabitants, the Cumberland destroyed the store by gunfire. 

It was now clear that the only adequate base was Duala 
itself. It was the actual seat of government, and not only 
had it an excellent harbour with good quays and a floating 
dock, but it was the starting point of the two main railways. 
From the town ran the Midland Line, of which 100 miles 
were completed to Edea on the Sanaga River and on to Esdm 
on the Nyong. At Bonaberi, on tne opposite or northern 
bank of the Cameroon Riva:, began the Northern Line, 
destined ultimately to reach Lake Chad, of which the first 
section of 100 miles was completed to the Monenguba 
Mountains. To Duala Captain Fuller could now turn his 
atteirtion, for on September 6 he was joined by eight vessels 
of the Niger Flotilla.^ Before leaving Victoria, however, he 
decided to try their mettle in seizing some lighters that were 
moored off the pier. The work was done in brilliant style 
by the Vampire and Walrus, and a cutting-out party from 
the Cumberland and Dwarf. The lighters were all captured 
intact, and with this very useful addition to the flotilla he 
proceeded off the Cameroon River, 

The first essential need on that surf-beaten coast was to 
secure a safe anchorage at some convenient point for his 
small craft. The only place was inside Cape Cameroon and 
Suellaba Point, that is, the entrance to the lagoon-like estuary 
by which the river reaches the sea, and before this could be 
accomplished it was necessary, in view of the Kroomen’s 
reports of extensive mining, to swe^ the estuary and 
approaches thoroughly. BuC in fact, Duala was so wholly 
unprepared for defence, that the Germans had not a single 


1 Ivy 
Mosdeg . 
Viffilant \ 
FomgpwJ 
Wakw\ 

JV't* > . H 


Kigeriui Government yacht. 
Steam lifeboat. 

Bbpatch vesaels. 

Tugs. 


MujgeHor 

Oroeodtie' 


Motor launches. 


They were mostly commanded by retired B.br.R. officers in the Bigacian ser- 
vice. Ttro more armed tugs, Bemua and Porpom, joined about ten days later. 
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mine and were only just beginning to extemporise sub- 
stitutes, Nothing, therefore, was found, and so rapidly did 
the sweeping proceed that on September 9, alter the two 
points had been searched by gunfire, the Dwarf was able to 
pass into the estuary,^ It was known that a barrage of 
sunken vessels had been formed to block the river, and she 
at once discovered it at Rugged Point, some seven miles 
below the town. The patrol ship had fled at the first sight 
of her, but, seeing the Governor’s yacht, Herzogin Elisabeth, 
coming out, the Dwarf promptly engaged her, and she quickly 
retired, apparently on fire, revealmg as she re-passed the 
barrage that there was a practicable channel round the 
south end of it. Next day (tne 10th) the Curnberland moved 
into the estuary and established a temporary base for the 
river craft inside Suellaba Point. The patrol ship was also 
seized. She proved to be the Hamburg-Amerika liner 
Kamerun (3660 tons), and was found beached and abandoned 
off Manoka Point.® 

The laborious work of preparing for the troops began at 
once. This same day two of the Cumberland's steamboats 
penetrated the Limgasi River as high as Pitti, j ust below where 
the Midland Railw^ay crosses it. On their way they chased 
and sank a large steam laimrfi, and at Pitti they, in their 
turn, came imder fire from entrenchments. Nevertheless, 
they landed, destroyed the telephone installation and made a 
valuable capture of papers which disclosed the enemy’s scheme 
of defence for the Midland Railway. The sweeping, mean- 
while, had been carried on up to and beyond the barrage. 
The Dwarf then passed it by the chaimel the Governor’s 
yacht had shown her, and took up a position to prevent the 
obstruction being completed. Her boldness soon got her 
into trouble ; for next day, as she was firing on a launch with 
a lights in tow, she got catmht by two field guns in a weU- 
ma^ed battery which had been established at Toss Point 
to protect the barrage. She replied vigorously, but wisely 
retired at once, and though she had one bad hit on the bridge 
she succeeded in setting fme battery on fire, and it never spoke 
again. 

1 Ikoatf{(hmsaexidecF. B. K. StajBg), 710 tons, 4 12-pdjeB, 

” She haicl been loading timber in the Gaboon on Angost 1 when, war 
bdng imminent, she was summoned to Ihisla. She was giren a gua^ of 
native troops and stationed in. the estnary to give wireleBB^ warning of mi 
enemy's approach. Her ordem were to sink herself in the fairway if a large 
cmlsBr appealed, but to tiy to ram a small one. At the first appearance of 
the Duiaif, however, on the 8th, she ran full speed up the Hanolm Creek tiO 
she grounded, and her people made oC in the boats to Edea.^ — (Diaiy of 
W. Schmacber, chief enmneer.) 
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By this time it was kiiown to Captain Fuller that he was 
to have the valuable addition to his force which it had been 
decided would be necessary if Duala had to be attacked from 
the sea. The Challenger was coining with the troops, and if 
a way could only be made for her through the barrage the 
fate of the town would quickly be settled. The work oegan 
at once, and while it proceeded the flotilla was assiduously 
nosing into every hole and comer of the multitudinous creeks 
that open out from the estuary along the coast on either 
hand. It was arduous and exciting work, for the creeks were 
tortuous and narrow, and at any moment the boats could be 
sniped out of the dense mangrove swamps that fimged them, 
and sometimes they were surprised by an armed vessel. 
Nevertheless, every inch was surveyed, with trifling casualties, 
and a number of launches were destroyed, while the Ivy and 
Dwarf took turns as guardship to cover the destruction of 
the barrage. 

Needless to say, the Germans, in spite of their unprepared- 
ness, exlxausted aU their ingenuity to stop the work. The 
Dwarf engaged their special attention. For her benefit 
they constructed a kind of infernal machine made of steel 
gas cylinders with percussion fuses and attached them under 
the bows of a laun^, One of these engines was sent against 
her on the night of the 16th, when she was barrage guardshijp. 
The attack was duly made and a loud esplosion heard. In 
Duala they counted it a sure success, but in the morning there 
was the Dwarf as usual. She had, in fact, detected the 
attempt in time, and under her fire the man in charge lost his 
head, lashed the helm wrongly before he leapt overboard, 
and the torpedo exploded against the banlc. Next day she 
was sent to look after an armed vessel called the Nackiigal, 
after one of the founders of the colony. She had attacked 
two of our boats the previous day and had been chased by 
the Ivy into the Bimbia Rivers the western outlet of the 
maze of creeks. There while the Dwarf was anchored for 
the night she suddenly appeared, and in spite of the point- 
blank fire that greeted her she was able to ram. The blow 
went fairly home, and the Germans might well hope the 
Dwarf was done for, but it wsis the Naehtigal that perished. 
When the two vessels separated the Dwarf quickly had her 
enemy in flames, and though badly holed was able to get 
back to Suellaba, where she speedily repaired her damages 
and was ready for her turn of barrage guard again. On the 
night of the 19th a second attmpt on her was made with 
anotiher infernal machine. Again a loud eaqplosion was heard. 
But the launch had been detected and sunk by a steam 
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pinnace, and again the morning revealed the irrepressible httle 
ship off the barrage ^ietly guarding the boats that were 
mining a way for the Challenger. 

The work was carried out by the divers and torpedo staff 
of the Cumberland under the most dangerous and difficult 
conditions. The first attempt, indeed, failed, but bj^ the 
22nd part of the obstruction had been sufficiently demolished 
to allow of a ship of 19 feet draught to pass. But even so 
the way was not clear, for the Germans had just succeeded 
in laying a field of their extemporised mines a little above 
it, abreast of the Yoss battery. 

Still, all the preparatory work that was needed had berai 
done when next day (September 23) the Challenger appeared 
with six transports carrying General Dobell and his staff 
and the British contingent of the expeditionary force.^ The 
Bruias, with the Frenmi contingent, was following, but had 
not yet appeared. Nor had the Surprise^ but she was known 
to be well employed elsewhere. No sooner were her repairs 
completed than there was an urgent call for her from Libre- 
ville, the capital of the Gaboon. There in Corisco Bay, 
where the territory ceded to Germany in 1912 reached the 
sea between the Spanish enclave and the new Gaboon frontier, 
two armed ships had been giviim trouble. The Surprise was 
quickly on the spot, and by September 24 had destroyed 
both vessels, and driven the Germans from their entrenched 
position on the Okoko beach, and so eliminated one possible 
raiding base.^ 

At Duala, as there was already force enough. Captain 
Fuller and General Dobell lost no time in settling a plw of 
attack. A possible landing place had been found near 
Mbenga on the Duala side of the Lungasi River, from which 
point it was hoped to seize the Midland Railway mrd cut off 

^ British contingeat, under CoIonBl Gorges, was composed as under : — 
ArliUery : 

4 guns. Sierra Leone Company, R.G.A 

let battery, Nigeria Begimeat (4 guns). 

Section Gold Cc^ Artulezy (2 guna). 
iT^antry : 

6 companies West African Begiment. 

4 compaoiee Ist Battalion Nigeria Beg^eat, 

4 companies 2ad Battalion, mgeda. Cement. 

2 companies Sierra Leone Batson, WA.F.F. 

2 companies Gold Coast B^ment, W.A.F.F. 

1 Pioneer Company, Gold C^t Regiment, W.A.F.F. 

Total with army troops (engineers, railway, telegraph, etc.), 164 British 
officers, 81 British N.C.0,s, 24W native rank and ffie, 10 guns, and 3603 
oorriers. 

* Sur^riw, 1895, 617 tons, 2 S'O*, 4 2*6'. 

T 
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the escape of the garrison that way, while the Challenger, who 
meanwhile had been lightened to 193^ feet, was to endeavour 
to pass the barrage and with her fire prevent an 3 i;hing 
crossing to the Northern Railway. Early on the 25th, at 
slack tide, she was cleverly scraped through the gap that had 
been blown away, and though the Bruix and her transports 
were close at hand it was decided to lose no more time. 
Captain Fuller, with the General, therefore went on board 
the Challenger and sent in a summons to surrender. Nothing 
was received but prevaricating replies, and the negotiation 
was prolonged till it was too late to do anything that day. 
The Challenger, however, was ordered to bombard next 
morning, and the commanding officers returned to Suellaba 
to greet the French who had ]ust anchored there.^ 

As it was too late for them to take part in the attack, the 
operations went forward as arranged. Early on the 26th 
part of the flotilla, with advanced companies of troops, went 
up the Lungasi to try the Mbenga landing, while two trans- 
ports, with the main body, waited at the mouth of the river 
till they heard the result. Two companies were landed by 
0.80 and sent forward to occupy Yansoki, a village opposite 
Pitti, while the two powerful armed tugs. Remits and Porpoise, 
which had recently joined the flotilla from Nigeria, went on 
with another company to deal with the enemy’s entrenched 

g >sition at Pitti, and, if possible, to push on to the Yapoma 
ridge and cut the railway. They were received with a 
heavy fire which it took them the best part of an hour to 
silence, but it was done at last, and, landing a party, they again 
destroyed the telephone. Further progress, however, proved 
impossible. A little further on a boom of felled trees was 
discovered ; all attempt to examine it was prevented by heavy 
maxim fire, and as nothing further could be done they retired. 
At Mbenga things had gone no better. The advance party 
had found the swamps too bad even to reach Mbenga Village, 
and the troops were withdrawn. 

_ The first attempt, therefore, seemed to be a complete 
failure, but, in fact, it was not. The governor and com- 
mandant had already left the town, and the threat of the 

^ The Slceach ooutiiigeiit, under Colonel Mayer, was : — 

1 six-gun battery. 

1 section en^neers. 

1 company European Colonial Infantry. 

Ist and 2nd Senegalese Battalions (4 oompanies each). 

In all, -mth tranroort, eto., 64 European ofBceis, 864 other Europeans. 
1869 native tank ano file, 1000 oarriera, and 200 animals— making the total 
lotoo under General Dobell, 64S Europeans, 4319 natives, 4663 earners and 
16 guns, besides the naval field suns. 
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reconnaissance on the main line of retreat was too much for 
the nerves of those who had been left in charge. Next 
morning (the 27th), as the allied commanding officers were 
reconnoitring Yoss Point with a view to forcing a landing 
there, loud explosions were heard and the wireless mast 
collapsed. Simultaneously a white flag was seen over 
Government House. Troops were promptly ordered up, but 
as they could not arrive for some time Captain Puller offered 
to land his marines, and before evening Duala, with Bonaberi 
and the immediate environs, was surrendered unconditionally. 

The capture had proved a much easier affair tlian had 
been expected, and tne booty was large. All the railway 
rolling stock had been got away, but besides a whole company 
of 100 Europeans taken prisoners, there were still in the 
harbour all the Woermann and oiher ships that had been 
called in when the warning tdegram was issued, though, as 
the captains explained, they might easily have got away to 
Brazil. Of these there were eight of the Woermann line 
and one Hamburg-Amerika ship, amoimting in all to over 
80,000 tons. Except for parts of their engines all were intact, 
and most of them nad valuable cargoes and plenty of coal.^ 
Two others were subsequently raised from the barrage, and 
the floating dock and dredger, both of which had been 
scuttled, were also salved, as well as a number of other 
vessels and launches, induding the governor’s yacht and a 
gunboat. Except, indeed, for the wireless installation and 
Sie rollmg stock, there fell into our hands almost everjdhing 
that was required to establish a base for further operations. 

So far as the naval purpose of the expedition was con* 
cemed the object was already attained by the occupation of 
the port and the destruction of the wireless station, and 
immediatdy the Admiralty heard of it they inquired of 
Captain Puller how soon he could return to the trade routes. 
He could only reply that the enemy was in force on all sides 
of the surrendered territory, which extended only kilometres 
on the Duala side of the river, and on the other, and that 
he could therefore give no probable date when the Cumber- 
land could safdy be spared. There could certainly be no 
c[uestion of her leaving for some tim^ for, as had happened 
in all the other enterprises of the same nature elsewhere, the 
naval object of destroying a hostile base and intdligence 
centre had insensibly merged into one of territorial conquest, 

^ The leason vhy these ships lemaised at Duala appears to have been 
that ia Qeimany, dixeing the period of strained relations, insuranoe agaWt 
-war risks could not he eSeoted except on oondition that ships should maice 
for the nearest safe port when war broke out and remain there. 
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prospect. The Germans, reinforced by the crews of the 
captured ships, had retired on three lines, up the Northern 
Railway fi’om Bonaberi, up the Duala or Wuri River to 
Ybassi, and on tire Mdland Line towards Edea. His inten- 
tion was to press them without delay on all three lines, and 
the French were at once to drive the enemy beyond the 
Limgasi River and seize the Yapoma Bridge. In a couple 
of days they had forced the Germans to retire across the 
bridge, but they then formd they could not get on without 
the field guns of the Cumberland and Challenge}' and the 
assistance of their marines and boats in the river. The 
assistance was promptly sent, and on October 6 the Senegalese 
were able in a brilliant rush to carry the bridge and establish 
themselves on the other bank. To the westward the flotilla 
had cleared the enemy out of Tiko and other posts to which 
they were still clinging on the routes to Victoria and Buea. 
The whole delta and estuaiy between the Bimbia and 
Lungasi Rivers was now in our hands, and the position 
at lluala sufficiently secure for further action. The same 
day that the Yapoma Bridge was taken, a reconnaissance in 
force, headed by the captured gimboat, re-named Sokoto, 
started up the river for Ybassi. There, however, so hot a 
reception was encountered that a retirement was necessary 
in order to reorganise, Meanwhile, the French ships and the 
Ivy had been detafled for patrolling the coast and dealing 
with the minor German ports. In these circumstances the 
Cumberland could not be returned to Admiral Stoddart, and 
Captain Fuller could only report that neither she nor the 
Challenger could be spared, at least until Edea had been 
taken, and that could not be expected before the end of the 
month. 

For the present, then, there was no possibility of Admiral 
Stoddart providing for the distant section of his station 
ofl Pernambuco. For the African side he had enough — or 
rather would have had enough had it not been tlxat he, too, 
came under the influence of the disturbance Adxniral von 
Spee’s movements were causing all over the world. As we 
have seen, on the other side of the Atlantic they had already 
drawn Admiral Cradocfc down to the southward, with the 
result that the Pernambuco area was again without 
protection, and Admiral Stoddart, who had just heard the 
Karlsruhe had appeared there, had to recast the disposition 
of ins reduced squadron in order to deal with her as best he 
could without the assistance of any of the British or French 
PTiii^iers that were tied to the Cameroons. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN AND ALLIED SQUADRONS IN THE 
EAST FROM THE JAPANESE DECLARATION OF WAR TO THE 
MIDDLE OF SEPTEMBER^ 

Widely as the existence of the German Pacific Squadron 
affected the dispositions of our Atlantic squadrons, it was 
naturally those of the Eastern Fleet that were most seriously 
disturbed. The entrance of Japan into the war, of course, 
did much to simplify the general problem, but, nevertheless, 
the disturbing effect was destined to continue for some time. 
The reasons for this were not so much naval as military and 
political. Neither the Admiralty nor the Admirals on the 
spot had much doubt that, with the Fleet of Japan thrown 
into the scale, the main German Squadron must sooner or 
later be driven across the Pacific. Their concern was rather 
how to deal with the detached cruisers which were an abiding 
menace to trade and still more to the troop convoys. Of 
these cruisers there were two at large in the area, Konigsberg 
and Emden, besides the Prinz Eitd Friedrich and the Geier. 
The Nilrnberg was also a possible raider, and in the Dutch ports 
and the Phiuppines were a number of enemy steam vessels 
which might be converted into commerce destroyers or used 
as colliers and supply ships. The patrol of the trade routes 
had therefore to be maintained and supplemented by a 
strict watch on the ports where these ships lay. Still, if 
the Navy had only had a clean sheet to work on, the task 
would have been well within the capacity of the Eastern 
Fleet ; but owing to the fact that the general military situation 
did not permit of the Imperial Concentration being post- 
poned till there had been time to round up the enemy’s 
prowling cruisers, the problem was difficult and complicated 
in the extreme. Indera, it is not easy to see how the thing 
could have been done effectively but for the assistance which 
Japan so opportundy provided. 

Her fleet, whose con^itution differed considerably from our 
own, was admirably adapted for the work in hand. It was 

^ See Map p. 286 and Maps 7 and 14 in ease. 
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the outcome, in fact, of rich and well-assimilated war expei'i- 
ence only ten years old. Its backbone was a squadron of 
six modem battleships, two being Dreadnoughts, two similar 
to our “ Lord Nelsons ” and two of " King Edward VII ” type. 
There were also five others dating from the late war, of which 
two were reconstructed Russian prizes ; but it was its strength 
in cruisers that marked its special value to the common cause. 
Of these there were completed, or nearly; ready, six battle 
cruisers, two being large ones of the British type and four 
smaller ones of a special Japanese design, and earlier in date 
than our “ Invincibles,” averaging about 14,000 tons and 
carrying four 12" guns, besides a heavy secondary arma- 
ment. Then came eleven armoured cruisers dating from 
before the Russian War, two of which were prizes, and then 
twdve good light cruisers, four of which had been added 
quite recently. Besides this sea-going fleet, Japan main- 
tained, as the result of her recent experience, a large number 
of other vessels intended for coastal work and narrow seas. 
Most of them, but not aU, consisted of obsolete types retained 
on the active list for this essential service. There were in aU 
twenty-six of them (including three Russian prizes), classed 
as first and second class coast defence ships and first and second 
class gunboats; but if we may judge feom the use to which 
they were put it was coastal attack rather than coastal 
defence for which they were intended. 

The primary object of the Japanese GJovemment was the 
reduction of Tsin^au. It w'as at once her own special 
interest in the war and the best service she could render to 
the Alliance. For tliis operation two fleets were constituted. 
The first fleet, or rather the maia part of it, comprising three 
battleships (one “ Dreadnought” and two “ Lord Nelsons ”), 
four light cruisers and a flotilla of destroyers with its leader, 
was told ofl primarily for escort du^, but, until the troops 
were ready to move, it took up a position in the south of the 
Yellow Sea to gumrd Japanese waters against oflensive action 
by Admiral von Spec. It bad also a division of battle cruisers, 
but these were used to form special squadrons for seeking out 
the enemy in the Pacifio. The second fleet included three 
old battleships and two coast defence ships of the first class, 
nil five of them being Russian prizes, three armoured cruisers 
and a destroyer flotma with a light cmiser leader. This was 
the attacking fleet, and to it the Tritmmh and her destroj^er, 
the Usle, were attached. Practically all the rest of the active 
cruiser force was devoted in co-operation with our Eastern 
Fleet to keeping control of the trade and transport rotl^ 
hijnting down the enemy’s scattered omisers and deprivitt^ 
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Tiim of his minor bases. As a first step the second-class 
battle cruiser IbuM was sent with the new light cruiser 
Chikuma to join Admiral Jerram’s fiag at Singapore. The 
Japanese also took over the guard of the Formosa Strait and 
its adjacent waters down to the approaches to Hongkong 
with a force designated “ The Third Squadron,” which con- 
sisted of the light cruiser Tsushima, two new first class gun- 
boats and four of the second class. Admiral Jerram could 
thus devote his attention to the section of his station which 
extended from Hongkong to the Malacca Strait, and par- 
ticularly to the Singapore area, to prevent Admiral von Spee 
from breaking into the Indian Ocean and attacking the 
Indian convoys. 

The movement of these convoys constituted one of the 
most important factors in the situation. Their ports of 
departure were Karachi and Bombay, and the usual pro- 
gramme was that the convoys were composed of two groups 
of transports, one from each port, that from Karadii leaving 
the day after that from Bombay. They and their respective 
escorts then met at sea and made tor a rendezvous at the 
British islands of Khorya Morya on the south Arabian coast. 
This formed the first stage of the voyage. The next was to 
Aden, and the idiird up the Red Sea to Suez. As the Konigs- 
berg was still unlocated, and believed to be cruising in or near 
the Indian Ocean, escort was a grave difliculty, since each 
group must be guarded by at least one ship capable of dealing 
with the German cruiser, and the Indian Marine ships did 
not come up to this standard. There was also the possibility 
that Admiral von Spec might appear on the scene. Not only, 
therefore, was the whole of Adimhal Peirse’s squadron absorb^ 
in the work, but he had to be reinforced from the Mediter- 
ranean. It was for tliis reason that the light cruiser Chatham 
had been sent to him, as well as the Duke of Edinburgh and 
Bloch Prince from the 1st Cruiser Squadroir, the two latter 
for the special purpose of dealing witn the Red Sea. More- 
over, in order to carry the rearrangement to its logical 
conclusion and bring the station limits into conformity with 
the strategical situation, the whole Red Sea, from Aden to 
Suez, was at Admiral Peirse’s suggestion transferred to his 
command. 

The first echelon of the main Indian Expeditionary Force 
consisted of the Lahore Division with part of the Secundera- 
bad Cavalty Brigade. Being Txrgently needed for the security 
of Egypt, its first two groups were timed to sail on Auwst 24 
and 25, and the second two groups in the &st days of 
September. The second echelon, consisting mainly of the 
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Meerut Division and the rest of the Scctinderabad Cavalry, 
was to follow about the middle of the month. There was 
also a single transport sailing for Mombasa with an Indian 
battalion, the advance guard of the reinforcements intended 
for British East Africa, and to her the Fox had to be 
devoted till she met the Pegasus of the Cape Squadron, 
a ship which, in spite of her inferiority in guns and speed, 
was held to be capable of giving a good account of the 
Konigsberg. Further, by the middle of September it ivas 
hoped to send an e:^^tion against German East Africa 
and three more battalions to Moinbasa for British East Africa. 
Even with the increased force at Admiral Parse’s disposal it 
was found impossible to keep strictly to the time-table. 
Still less was it possible for him, with so much convoy work 
on his hands, to deal adequately with the trade routes, or to 
attempt to form a covering force to the eastward against the 
German squadron. Such cover, according to British ideas, 
was essential for regularising the ^sition, and it was here the 
convention with the Japanese had an immediate effect. For 
as soon as it was known that they had declared war. Admiral 
Jerram was able to supply the necessary covering force from 
his own squadron. With this intention he had been con- 
centrating his main straigth at Singapore instead of making 
a sweep to the Mariana, Caroline ana Maridiall Islands, feeling 
sure that if the Germans were coaling there they would be 
gone before he could arrive. He therefore contented himself 
with arranging for the Askold, when she joined, to search the 
Mariana group, and then, if possible, to destroy the German 
wireless station at Anguar in the Pdew group. 

Such intelligence of the enemy as was reaching him 
indicated that if the Singapore wsition was to be made good 
there was no time to lose. He had learnt that German 
auxiliaries were using the Dutch islands^ in the Java Sea, 
and there were other indications that pointed to at least a 
possibility that Admiral von Spee might be intending to 
concentrate to the Southward of Sumatra for a raid into the 
Indian Ocean. Seeing how entirely Admiral Patey was 
occupied with the Rabaul Expedition, such a plan was quite 
possible, and Admiral Jerram alone could fill the wide gap 
between him and Admiral Peirse. He had decided, therdore, 
with the bulk of his squadron and the two Japanese cruisers, 
as soon as they arrived, to make a thorough search of the 
Dutch islands. His auxiliary cruisers were to be employed 
on the trade routes between Hongkong and Singapore and 
in watching enemy ships in the Philippines. The two sloops 
Cadmus and Clio with five desta»yers were ^ 
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squadron corresponding to the Japanese 8rd Squadron at 
Formosa, and were based at Sandakan in British North 
Borneo to watch the channels south of the Philippines between 
the Celebes and South China seas. A similar squadron, 
composed of the French gun-vessel D'Iberville and three 
French destroyers, was based at Penang as a patrol for the 
western entrance to the Malacca Strait. This patrol the 
Admiral subsequently strengthened with the Dupleicc, since 
her engines were so defective that she could not act with 
the main squadron, and her commander. Captain Daveluy, 
was placed in command of the whole patrol. As for the two 
Russian cruisers, the orders of ih& Askold had to be cancelled, 
for by the time she and the Zhemchug reached Hongkong both 
had to be diverted to escort duty in order to take charge of 
three transports which were to bring British regiments from 
Singapore, Hongkong and Tientsin to Calcutta, and amongst 
^em was the company of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry that had been doing so well in the Triumph. Duimg 
the first fortnight of September, while group after group of 
the Indian Convoys were streaming away to Aden, the 
elaborately planned search of the Dutch islands was carried 
out by the Minotaur, Yarmouth, Hampshire and the two 
Japanese cruisers which joined on September 5. No hostile 
warships were seen or heard of, but no less than thirty-seven 
German steamships were found hdd up in the Dutch ports, 
besides twenty-two in the Philippines. Nearly every steamer 
met was British, trade was brisk, and there appeared to be 
no difficulty in getting cargoes. The safety of British trade 
seemed, indeed, as complete as in time of peace. Yet the 
truth was it was on the eve of receiving its first shock in 
Eastern waters, and the most interesting feature in Admiral 
Jerram’s movement is how near it came to preventing that 
shock from ever being given. 

On August 30 a rumour had come in that the Kmigsberg 
had appeared about Sabang at the north end of Sumatra. 
Since her capture of the City of Winchester in the Gulf of Aden 
on the second day of the war nothing had been heard of her, 
and as her base at Dar-es-Salaam had been destroyed by the 
Astreea it was quite possible she was se^ng new ground. 
Admiral Jecram had therefore sent the Hampshire (Captain 
H. W. Grant) to Acheh Head at the extreme north-westerly 
end of Sumatra to dear up the situation. Between this point 
and the Nicobar Islands, about 100 miles north-west of it, 
all the trade of the Indian Ocean in and out of the Malacca 
Strait has to pass, and from now onwaa;d, it became a regular 
patrol station. But for the moment it was unoccupied, for on 
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Sej)tember 2, when the mmour of the Konigsberg being in the 
vicinity proved to have no foundation, the Admiral ordered 
the Hampshire — ^in pursuance of his plan — ^to move doAvn to 
search the west coast of Sumatra and the unfrequented chain 
of islands that lie along it. Nothing could have been better 
timed. For as \HaeHampshire started south to carry out her 
new instructions the Emden was coming up the same coast 
on the opposite course. After being detached with her collier, 
the Markormnnia, from Admiral von Spee’s squadron in the 
Marshall Islands, she had coaled at the German station of 
Angaur in the Pelew group. Thence she had gone through 
the little used Molucca Pass, and so by the Flores Sea to the 
Bali Strait, where she passed out into the Indian Ocean. 
Keeping well out of sight to seaward, she then made her way 
along the south of Java and past tlxe Sunda Strait till Sep- 
tember 4, when, in order to coal again from her tender, she 
came into the Sumatra coast somewhere behind Simalur or Hog 
Island, the most northerly of the Sumatra drain. Here it 
was she had the first of her narrow escapes. For it so hap- 
pened that the Hampshire had been searching this same 
island only the day before on a rumour that the Konigsberg 
was there, but finding nothing she passed on down the islands, 
and so must have been within an ace of running into the 
Emden next day. As it was she missed her, and -Mie Emden 
was left a free run into Indian waters, while on the opposite 
course the Hampshire, still searching the islands, carried on 
to Padang, and the Admiral was searching lound^ Java, 

In this operation of the Chhia Squadron Admiral Patey 
could take no share. Adnural Jerram’s suggestion that his 
colleague should supplement it by a search in the Marshall 
Islands was natural enough, for there Admiral von Spee was 
fairly certain to be if he was not coming to the Ihditm Ocean. 
He was, in fact, in the easternjpart of the group when Admiral 
Jerram made the proposal. Thence it was that on August 29 
he had detached the Prinz EUel Friedrich and Cormerm to 
raid Australian waters with the object, so the crews were told, 
of misleading the British Admirals and facilitating his own 
escape to South American waters. After taking this precau- 
tion he himself put to sea and passed on eastwards into the 
solitudes of the Central Pacific. His movements and inten- 
tions wer^ of course, quite unknown, and in opiating against 
Rabaul Admiral Patw had to use practically nis whole lorce. 
The rendezvous which had been given fox the wncentration 
of the Australian squadron was Rossel Lagoon, in the islands 
off the eastern extremity of New Guinea, and here on Sep- 
tember 9 Adooiral Patey met the Sydney and EncourUer, which 
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had brought from Port Moresby three destroyers, two sub- 
marines, five colliers and the Australian armed transport 
Berrima with 1500 troops, under Colonel William Holmes, 
partly Australian infantry and partly Naval Reserve. The 
Melbourne was to join later, but for the moment she was 
detached on a special mission to destroy the German wireless 
station at Nauru or Pleasant Island which lay 1000 miles 
away in the direction of the Marshall Islands. On Sep- 
tember 10 the expedition proceeded for its objective, the 
Sydney being sent ahead 'with the two destroyers to recon- 
noitre Simpson Harbour and the adjacent anchorages, primarily 
to see if there was a defence patrol. But there was also the 
possibility that Admiral von Spec might be there. By 
8.0 a.m. on the 11th, however, the Sydney was able to report 
all clear, and three hours later the Admiral arrived with the 
Berrima, having captured a German collier as he came in. 
The Sydney had on board two small landing parties of Naval 
Reserve men, and these she was now ordered to disembark 
at Herbertshohe and Eabakaul. The surprise was complete ; 
no resistance was made, and the two parties began to advance 
inland to where the wireless station was now known to be. 
The party from Herbertshohe met with little opposition, but 
had no luck. Thejr failed to reach the station and were 
recalled in the evening. 

With the Kabakaui party it was different. The Germans 
had fled inland, but natives were about who pointed out a 
road leading to the Avircless station. It was a narrow trail 
^nked by dense bush, and before the men had advanced up 
it a mile they were fired on. The Admiral at once ordered 
the Berrima to the spot, and by 10 a.m. two more companies 
of Naval Reserve and two macnine-gun sections were ashore. 
The advance was then resumed, but a force of about 150 black 
police under German officers and non-commissioned officers 
continued to resist. The Australian troops, howeva?, new as 
they were, were equal to the occasion. While Admiral Patey 
was engaged in the Samoa Expedition they had had a long 
wait at Palm Island in Halifax Bay, Queensland, and it had 
been employed training them in landing and bush fighting. 
They were therefore qmte at home, and by fighting their way 
through the bush, and avoiding the ro^ which had been 
mined and entrenched, they gradually pushed the enemy 
back without much loss. At noon four companies of infantry 
were landed and moved up in support. Still progress was 
slow, and as there seemed no prosper of reaching the station 
that day an order was given for the troops to retire to the 
coast bwore dark. But just then a formidable Katrenchmw.t 
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which defended the station surrendered, and by a smart piece 
of work the whole wireless installation was seized. As the 
Germans had destroyed ^e tower before retiring it was use- 
less for our people to hold it, and taking away all the gear 
that the enemy had had no time to remove, the party returned 
to the coast, with the loss of two officers and four men killed 
and an officer and three men wounded. For the Germans 


further resistance was now hopeless, but the Governor, as 
on Admiral Patey’s previous visit, had retired to Toma, ten 
miles inland, bent on making negotiations as dilatory as 
possible. This was the more annoying as the Admiral had 
just heard that the Australia as well as the Sydney md 
Melbourne would be required to escort the main Australian 
convoy to Aden, and that it was to start on the 27th. Early 
on the 12th, therefore, a summons was sent up to Toma by 
motor cycle, but by night there was no answer except that 
one would be sent next day. Meanwhile the Melbourne 
had come in. to report she had destroyed the wireless 
station at Nauru, and the Berrima moved to Rabaul and 
occupied it with four companies of infantry and one of 
Naval Reserve. 

Next morning there w'as a report that the missing Geiej' 
was at Kawieng on the north coast of New Guinea with a 
large merchant cruiser, and as the Melbourne was about to 


start for Sydney she was ordered to examine the place with 
the destroyer Warrego. Nothing was fomid except the Govern- 
ment yacht Nusa, which was captured and sent back with 
the Warrego. From the Governor no answer came till 6.0 p.m., 
and it was then of so dilatory a nature that the Admiral and 
Brigadier agreed that nesd morning an advance should be 
made on Toma to arrest him. Between Toma and I^bert- 
shdhe was a ridge, and a plan had been captured showing 
that it was fortified. It was arranged, therefor^ that Me 
Encounter should shell it next morning to clear the way for 
the troops. The plan was entirely successful, and when they 
drew near the place in the afternoon they were met by a mg 
of truce, saying that the Governor was ready to capitulate 
and would come in next day. 

So far all was well, but the success of the day was marrm 
by an unhappy accident. The Admiral had sent out the 
destroyer Parramatta and the submarine AE 1 (Lieut.-Com- 
mandcr T. F. Besant) to patrol east of Cape Gazelle. In 
the evening, according to oraers, ^eParramoMa returned, but 
she returned alone, and nothing more was ever heard of^e 
submarine. A prolonged search failed to find any trace of hen 
and so the first exploit of the Australian Navy was clouded 
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by the loss of their first submarme, with her commander, 
two lieutenants and thirty-two men. 

For some time there was doubt about the Governor’s 
good faith. Information was obtained that there was a road 
which led from Toma westward to the coast at Pondo, and 
that he was probably intending to escape that way in the 
Geier or the Komet. As a precaution the Sydney was sent 
round to clear the matter up. The Governor, however, held 
to his word. He kept his appointment on the 16th, and after 
four hours’ discussion the preliminaries were agreed. The 
capitulation covered not only Neu Pommern but the whole 
of German New Guinea — ^that is, all the German possessions 
in the Pacific which were administered from Rabaul, and 
these included aU the Bismarck Archipelago, together with 
the populous island of Bougainville in the Solomons and 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land in New Guinea, in all between 80,000 
and 90,000 square miles. Thus all the eastern half of New 
Guinea and all the Solomon groim were now in British hands, 
and Neu Pommern and Neu Mecklenberg were once more 
New Britain and New Ireland. 

A base for further operations could now be established at 
Simpson Harbour. It will be recalled that under the original 
plan it was intended to use it for the occupation of certain 
German stations within reach — ^particularl;^ Angaur and 
Nauru. But, as the Admiral had already pomted out, there 
was a serious objection to this course. The islands in ques- 
tion were not self-supporting, and to put a garrison in them 
would entail a regular system of supply ships. As to Nauru, 
this was confirmed by the Melbourne, and it was decided to 
defer both enterprises. The paramount call on Admiral 
Patey’s squadron was for the escort of the Australian and 
New Zealand Expeditionary Forces for Europe, and their 
departure could no longer be delayed. The plan had just 
been settled. To avoid any possibility of an attack from 
Admiral von Spee the convoy was to proceed by the south of 
Australia, instead of by the usual route north-about through 
the Torres Strait. Fremantle in Western Australia was to 
be its concentration point. There it would be met by 
Admiral Patey in the Australia, and he would escort it across 
the Indian Ocean with the Sy&ney and Melbourne, as well as 
with the Hampshire from the China Squadron, which was to 
be detached for the purpose. This Admiral Jerram could 
well afford to do- He had just returned to Singapore from 
his fortnight’s search of the Dutch islands and had found 
nothing stirring in bis waters. He even suggested detaching 
three of his best ships, Minotaur, Jbuhi and Chilcuma, to 
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Simpson Harbour so as to cover the route of the Australasian 
convoy against a raid from Admiral von Spec. 

It was to carry out tlris urgent escort duty that on 
September 15, as soon as the capitulation was signed. 
Admiral Patey sailed with the Australia and Sydney, leaving 
the guard of the new base to the Montcalm, which had just 
arrived from Noumea. He had not gone far, however, before 
he had cause to feel seriously anxious for the safety of what 
he was leaving behind him. In the evening of the day after 
he sailed he received from New Zealand news of the 
German squadron having appeared at Samoa, and also heard 
from Admiral Jerram that the Minotaur and her Japanese 
consorts could not leave Singapore to take up their covering 
position till the 18th. It was not ivith any surprise, there- 
fore, that in the night of the 17th he received from the 
Admiralty an order to return to Rabaul. Indeed, there was 
other news which had suddenly and profoundly disturbed 
the whole system in the East. The convoy arrangements 
were thrown into confusion and a far-reaching redistribution 
of force became inevitable. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE EASTERN FLEET — ^FIRST EXPLOITS OF THE 

In the afternoon of September 14 — ^that is, the day after 
the British flag was hoisted at Rabaul — a startling wireless 
message was received at Calcutta to say that a German 
cruiser was operating off the Hoogly. It came from the 
S.S. City of Rangoon, which had just left the river and was 
hurrying ^ack. When only a few hours out she had met 
the Italian S.S. Loredano, which on the previous day had 
been stopped by the Emden about 800 miles down the trade 
route to ColomTO, and the Italian captain had observed that 
the raider had four prizes in company. 

The surprise was complete. Although the Japanese had 
ascertained that the Emden was not at Tsinrtau, nothing 
had been heard of her since the war began, and it was taken 
as fairly certain she was with Admiral von Spee. That she 
should have slipped through the net which Admiral Jerram 
had spread and suddenly appeared far up in the Bay of 
Bengal was beyond all calculation. No part of the Eastern 
seas was regarded as more secure. Although, owing to 
preoccupation with the Indian convoys, we had not a single 
cruiser in the Bay, trade had quite recovered the shock of 
the outbreak of war, and so far as the shortage of shipping 
allowed was fast recovering its normal volume. So complete, 
indeed, was the sense of security expressed by the Indian 
Authorities that masters, in spite of Admiralty instruc- 
tions, were in this section keeping to the usual track and 
steaming with undimmed lights. Had the most ordinary 
precautions been taken there must have been a much milder 
story to tell, but as it was the Emden had an easy task. 

On September 5, when after so narrowly escaping the 
Hampshire she left her secret coaling place in Sumatra, in 
company with the Marhomannia she had steamed straight for 
Ceylon, and on reaching a point about 200 miles from the 
coast i^e tmmed northward, striking the Colombo-Calcutta 
track about 150 miles south of the latitude of Madras. Here, 

^ See Maps 7, 13 and 14 in ease. 
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early on September 10, she captured a Greek collier, the 
Pontoporos, with 6000 tons of Bengal coal, and kept her for 
her o\vn use. She then continued up the track, and about 
250 miles south-east of Madras met the Indus of 8,413 tons, 
which was imder charter as a transport for the next convoy 
from Bombay, and was on her way there empty from Calcutta. 
She was sunk by gun fire and her crew transferred to tlie 
Markomannia. The following afternoon, about 160 miles 
further up the trade route and due east of Madras, she met 
another, the Laoai, of 6,102 tons, similarly employed, and 
her she dealt with in the same way. Still proceeding up 
the track, she found nothing for some 250 miles, except 
about midnight on the 12th the Kabinga, a ship of 4,057 tons 
two days out from Calcutta to New York. As her cargo 
was American owned, she was i^ored, but ordered to follow 
her captor. Next morning, the 18th, the Emdcn had better 
luck, for on this day she made two good captures. The 
first was the Killing Avith 5000 tons of Bengal coal for Colombo. 
This sto, too, she sank by gun fire after transferring her crew 
to the Ejobinga. The same aitemoon she stopped the Diplomat, 
with 7000 tons of general cargo for London, including 30,000 
chests of tea. None of these ships made any attempt to 
get away. All were on the direct track and all steamed 
quietly to meet the Emden, assuming she was a British 
cruiser. But now the luck turned. Tne next ship she met 
was the Italian S.S. Loredano. She, too, was stopped, and 
on her nationality being ascertained, she was askw to take 
over the prisoners. This her master. Captain Giacopolo, 
refused to do on the ^und that he had insufficient pro- 
visions, and on being msmissed he promptly made back for 
the Hoogly. Thus it was he met and saved the City of 
Rangoon, a fine new ship with a cargo valued at well over 
half a million. And not only her; for, being equipped 
with wireless, the City of Rangoon was able to spread the 
alarm instantly, and so all ships about to sail were held up, 
including three more chartered transports which might well 
have shared the fate of the other two. She, too, return^ 
to Calcutta, and it was not till she arrived that the details 
of the raid were ascertained. 

But already the whole fidd was astir and the hunt was 
up. Admiral Peirse, in the act of preparing to get the second 
echelon of the Indian troops away, could do little. But 
Admiral Jeiram on the 14tn, when the first news c^e in, 
had just returned from his search round the Dutch islands, 
and had with his flag at Singapore the Minotaur, Hampshire, 
Chihma and Empress of Japan. The Yarmouth was also 
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there in dock, the Ihuki was coming in from the Java Sea, 
and the Dupleix repairing at Penang. It was not till the 
night of September 15-16 that word of what had happened 
reached him. He at once ordered away the Hampshire and 
Chikuma in chase; the Yarmouth followed next day (the 
17th). A few days later he took measures to watch the 
possible points in his own vicinity to which the Emdm might 
return to coal. For this purpose the Minotaur and Imki 
were available for the moment. Minotaur was therefore sent 
to the west coast of Sumatra and Ibuki to the Cocos Islands, 
with orders to remain there tmtil they were required for other 
duties which, as will be seen directly, the Admiralty had 
assigned to them. 

The chasing ships were placed under Captain H. W. Grant 
of the HampshirCt and he was given a free hand. His plan 
was to make across to a point fifty miles east of Dondra 
Head in the south of Ceylon with the Hampshire and Chileimia, 
and then up the trade route to Madras and False Point ; while 
the Yarmouth (Captain H. L. Cochrane) made for Rangoon, 
searching the Nicobar and Andaman Islands on the way; but 
as she devdoped machinery defects and had to put into 
Penang, he took ha: hne himsdf and sent the Chikuma alone 
to Ce;^on. The Dupleia, as soon as she was ready, was to 
take charge of the D’lierville and the Malacca Strait patrol. 

Such was th.e news that came hard on the heels of Admiral 
von Spec’s appearance at Samoa. Up till this time his 
whereabouts had been quite uncertain. On September 7 
the Nilmberg — ^last heard of at Honolulu — ^had appeared oft 
the British cable station at Fanning Island in the Central 
jPacific, and after wrecking the apparatus and cutting the 
cable had disappeared again. 'Whether she was with the 
squadron or detached, as the Emdm appeared to be, could 
not be known. The general belief was that Admiral von 
Spee was still lurking in the Caroline or Marshall Islands, 
and so strong was this impression that when it was found 
that neither Admiral Jerram nor Admiral Patey could get 
there, the Japanese had formed a special squadron to make 
the search themselves and incidentally to destroy the German 
base at Jaluit in the Marshall group. This force, which came 
to be known as the “ First South Sea Squadron,” was under 
Vice-Admiral Yamaya, and comprised two of the minor 
battle cruisers {Kurama, Tsukuba), one armoured cruiser 
(Asama), and a division of destroyers. It sailed from 
Yokosuka on September 14, the day the Emden was first 
heard of in iJie Bay of Bengal; but too late to have a chance 
of finding what it sought. 
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Admiral von Spee was far away in the Central Pacific. 
On September 7 ne had anchored to coal at Christmas 
Island. On the previous day the Niirnherg had rejoined 
him, and next morning had been detached to Fannmg Island. 
By this time he knew that Samoa was in British hands. He 
had heard it at sea as early as September 8, and had been 
able to detect the presence of the Australia, with three other 
British ships and one Japanese. To retake the island, he 
knew, was out of the question. He could not provide a 
strong enoug^h landing party, nor did he wish to waste ammu- 
nition and destroy German property by a bombardment, but 
he thought there was a jwssibility of surprising the ships 
which would probably have been left there on guard. He 
now determined to make the attempt, and on the 8th, leaving 
the Numberg with his supply ships, be started south with 
the Schamhorsl and Gneisenau. On September 14 they 
approached Samoa from two directions to effect the surprise, 
unaware that the disposition which he was expecting to 
find had been ddiberately avoided. It was just to frustrate 
such a venture that the defence of the place had been left 
entirely in the hands of the military. Not a ship of Admiral 
Patey’s squadron was there, and without firing a shot the 
Gemran cruisers disappeared to the north-westward. 

With this episode the AdmhaJty had at last something on 
which it could take d^hite action, but the natural deductions 
were misleading. In the first place, since Admiral von Spee 
had come and gone without doing anything, it seemed fairly 
dear that, thanks to the rapid destruction of the German 
wireless stations, his information was defective, and that he 
had expected to find Samoa still a German possession. In 
the second place, his presence in the vicinity of Australasian 
waters tended to shake the conviction that the pressure of 
the Allied Fleets was forcing upon him a concentration in 
South American waters. The movement of the Dresden 
down the east coast and tiie disappearance of the Leipzig 
from Californian waters had tended to confirm the inference. 
Admiral Cradock, as we have seen, was moving down to the 
Mfl-gdlau Strait in anticipation of Admiral von Spee’s arrival, 
and on September 10 the Defence had been ordered out from 
the Dardanelles to enable him to deal with the on-coming 
enemy decisively. But the sudden discovery that the German 
Admiral was still in ihe Western Pacifi<^ coupled with the 
appearance of the i0?rade» in the Bay of Bengal, naturally 
modified the appreciation. 

The Defmce, which had reached Malta, had her orders 
cancelled ; for now the immediate care was not South America, 
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but the main Australian Convoy and the New Guinea Expe- 
dition, whose work was still unfinished, and on September 16 
were issued the new instructions for the China and Australian 
Squadrons which had brought Admiral Patey back to Rabaul. 
The Australia, with the Mordcalm, was now to cover the 
operation which the reserve of the Rabaul Expeditionary 
Force was about to carry out for the occupation of Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Harbour in German New Guinea, and when it was 
complete they were to go in search of Admiral von Spec’s two 
cruisers. The instmetions for the China Squadron were also 
reversed. To reheve the pressure on the Eastern Fleet the 
Japanese Government at this time had consented to place 
at Admiral Jerram’s disposal another armoured cruiser, the 
Nisshin, one of the two they had purchased from the Argentine 
Government on the eve of the Russian War. Wim three 
Japanese cruisers now at their disposal, the idea of the 
Admiralty was that one of them with the Minotaur should 
take charge of the Australian Convoy in place of Admiral Patey, 
and, together with the Sydney, escort it from Fremantle to 
Aden. As there was still plenty of time. Admiral Jerram, as 
we have seen, detached the Minotaur and Ihuki to watch the 
west coast of Sumatra and the Cocos Islands on the look-out 
for the Emden. As for the chase itself, the Admiralty instruc- 
tions were that it was to be carried on with the Hampshire 
and Yarmouth, while the Melbourne would remain at Admiral 
Patcy’s disposal. It was also hoped that the two remain- 
ing Japanese cruisers would be sent to Rabaul to assist 
him in Ibringing the Gneisenau and Schamhorst to action. As 
the arrangement involved the China flagship leaving the 
station. Admiral Jerram was directed to smft the flag to the 
merdhant cruiser Empress of Japan, But this seemed to 
him the waste of a good ship, and he had fecial use for her. 
On September 14 and 15 the Sandakan Patrol had captured 
two colliers, one the Tannenfels, a German ship from Batavia 
with 6000 tons of coal apparently intended for cruisers 
working in the Malay Archipelago, the other the Bio Passig, 
an American from Manila wHii 4000 tons, which had been 
to Yap, Angaur and Ceram in search of Admiral von Spee. 
It was a fine and timely haul by which the Sandakan Patrol 
well justified its existence, and Admiral Jerram was anxious 
to grt the two prizes to Singapore. It was for this service 
he wanted the Empress of Japan, and in order to release her 
he reodved permission to fly his flag ashore. 

So everything was satisfactorily arranged to meet the 
new situation as the Admiralty saw it. But now it was 
that the political deflections already rderred to began to 
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distort it. Under the existing arrangement the New Zealand 
Convoy, which had grown to ten sfips and was assembling 
at Wellington, was to leave that port on S^tember 25 to 
join the Australian Convoy at St. George’s Sound, Albany, 
and was to be escorted there by the three “ P ” class cruisers 
of the local squadron. It meant a voyage of over 3000 miles, 
and, in view of the last news of German movements, the New 
Zealand Government began to feel imeasy for the safety of 
their troops. Though the “ P ” class cruisers were incapable 
of dealing with anything more formidable than armed merchant 
cruisers, this in the opinion of the Admiralty was all the pro- 
tection that was required. An attack from Admiral von Spec 
seemed out of the question. So bad, apparently, was his infor- 
mation that he comd not know of the New Zealand Convoy, 
and if he did it was inconceivable that he would venture to 
steam 2000 miles southward into waters where he could get 
no coal, and where, for all he could tell, he would meet the 
Australia. To increase the escort would mean that the further 
operations which lay before the New Guinea Expedition 
would have to be abandoned, and so successful had been the 
policy of destroying the German centres of intelligence that 
the Admiralty were very anxious to complete the work. This 
view the New Zealand Government accepted, though still 
with reluctance, and it was settled on September 21 that the 
convoy would sail on the 25th. 

But in loyally deferring to the Admiralty view they had 
not reckoned with public opinion. It was, of course^ impos- 
sible for the people gener^y to understand the situation. 
Even less fanuliar than the public at home with real naval 
history, they had no basis of appreciation, except a vt^e 
impression that the old naval wars were a succession of rapid 
and brilliant victories which rendered a cowed and impotmt 
enemy incapable of interfering with our control of the seas. 
The patient and arduous preparation which made these vic- 
tories possible and the no dess toilsome work of reaping their 
fruits were almost a sealed book. It was not to be expected 
that they could appreciate Gie prolonged and methodical 
operations by which the Admiralty were making the Pacific 
untenable to the Germans and by which alone it could be 
made untenable. All they could see were the failuresr-- 
important cables cut, raiders breaking through our lines and 
the main force of the enemy moving apparently at its pleasure. 

Nor was the feeling confin®! to New Zealand, it spread 
to Australia. At first the confidratce had been oomplrte— 
so much so indeed that, as in the case of Canada, the readiness 
of both Governments to send off thehr transports unescorted 
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had had to be restrained by the Admiralty. The reaction 
was all the stronger. Open complaints were heard of the 
management of the Australian Fleet and regrets that the two 
Dominions had not kept the control in their own hands. 
Then, at least, they would have had their splendid contri- 
butions to the Navy — ^the Amiralia and Nm Zealandr—\o 
guard their own men. 

Fresh news of the Emden's exploits added fud to the 
fire. After dismissing the Italian ship on September 18 she 
had left the main trade route for False Bay to coal, in com- 
pany with her tender and her two prizes, the Greek coUier 
and the Kdbinga. The move took her to the coastwise 
track, and in the evening of the 14th, about thirty miles 
south-east of False Point, she ran into the Trahboch from 
Negapatam to Calcutta. This ship Captain von Muller sank 
the same night, and then, as his wireless was telling him the 
Loredano had spread the alarm, he dismissed the Kabinga with 
his prisoners for Calcutta. He had first disabled her wireless, 
but he soon found it had been repaired and that she was 
talking to Calcutta. 

Clearly he could not keep his cruising ground much longer, 
but his luck was not yet done. As he made for False Bay 
to coal, the Clan Matheson came up with her lights unobscured 
as usual, and she, too, was captured and sunk. But this was 
the end of it. All the 15th and 16th he cruised off the Sand- 
heads, like Surcouf in the old days, but not a ship was seen. 
Wireless had closed the book on the game of the famous 
French privateers, and all sailings had been stopped. There 
was now no time to lose, and after coaling from the Greek 
collier off False Point he made across the Bay for Rangoon, 
in ignorance, of course, that that was the precise point for 
which Captain Grant was making in search of him. 

In the evening of September 18, when the Emdm, twenty- 
four miles south-east of the Rangoon River, was maldng over 
the crew of her last prize to the Dovre, a Norwegian ship 
with which she had fallen in, the Hampshire was coming 
north up the east side of the Nicobar Islands. Next day 
the Donre put into Rangoon with her news, and about noon 
Captain Grant had it. He had unfortunately been com- 
pelled to proceed to Port Blair in the Andamans, for to his 
despair the Indian authorities kept sending him messages 
en chir, and he had to get to a cable in omer to dispatch 
an urgent request that they should desist from thus revealing 
his presence. His chance of getting hold of the chase was 
already seriously compromised, but he held away ^iu on a 
different course — keeping on to the northward instead of 
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going to Rangoon, in hopes of cutting the Emden off. At 
the same time the Chihuma was passing westward across the 
mouth of the Bay, and tlie Yarmouth was just completing 
her repairs at Penang. Unfortunately, Captain von Miiller 
had taken in the unlucky signals, and they assured him that 
several British cruisers were working to the south of him. 
Knowing, therefore, that the mouth of the Bay was dangerous 
ground, he coaled under way from the Markomannia in the 
Gulf of Martaban, and then held away to the westAvard just 
in time to cross ahead of the Hampshire, and thus he escaped 
her for the second time. Meanwhile Captain Grant, not 
finding the Emden where, with very accurate judgment, he 
had expected to intercept her, had decided to make a sAveep 
roimd the head of the Bay to her previous cruising groimi^ 
while the Yarmouth, which was able to sail on the 20th, 
made a cast up to Rangoon inside the islands, and the 
Chikuma hdd on for the Colombo focal point. 

The depressing effect of the Emden's escape was all the 
deeper since it did not come alone. Immediately on the 
heels of the news there AA'as something even worse. For 
now the KSnigsberg, after her long disappearance, had come 
to light again with a startling suddenness. At Zanzibar was 
l3dng the Pegasus (Commander Ingles). She had been 
searching the coast about Dar-es-Salaam for intelligence of 
the missmg German cruiser, and in the course of her cruise 
had developed defects which called for an adjustment of her 
machinery. For such work a protected anchorage such as 
Mombasa was desirable, but as Commander Ingles’s general 
orders were to protect Zanzibar, and the place was inclined 
to panic whenever he left, he decided to do the work there — 
espedally as a supply vessd with stores and men for his ship 
was due at the port. For some time there had beat no wireless 
signs to indicate that the KSnigsberg was in the vicinity, 
but as a precaution ^the armed tug Helmuth was kq>t out 
in the South Channel' as guard. The men slept at the gms 
during the night and steam was ordered at two hoAirs’ notice. 
Still, the portion was highly unsatisfaetow. For so weak 
and old a ship as the Pegasus to be left Avitnout support was 
in any case full of danger, but the urgent caU of the Indian 
Convoy still stood in the way of a sounder disposition, and the 
KSnigsberg deverly seized her opportunity. 

At 5.25 a.m. on September 20 the Hehnuth observed a 
vessd coming slowly up the South Channel, As this entrance 
was forbidden to merchant vessels, the tug steamed out 
to warn her oH. The stranger at once broke the German 
ftnsign, fired two rounds of wank and increased q>eed. She 
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was clearly the Konigsberg, but the Helmuth failed to get a 
warnmg to the Pegasus, which was lying off the town. At 
about 9000 yards the German opened fire, and before the 
Pegasus could reply she was straddled. In any case the 
British ship was outranged. She tried to return the fire, but all 
her shots fell short, and after about eight minutes, during which 
she fired some fifty rounds, all her engaged broadside guns 
were disabled. Notwithstanding her hel;^ess condition, the 
Konigsberg, after a pause of five minutes, continued firing on 
her, and then about half an hour after opening fire tunred 
and steamed away without doing further damage. 

The town was not touched. All the raider did ashore was 
to destroy a dummy wireless station. A large collier, the 
Banffshire, with several thousand tons of coal on board, was 
left alone, and with her boats did excellent rescue work; nor 
was the lighthouse or the cable interfered with. The Pegasus 
was still afloat, though she was badly holed on the water fine 
and had lost twenty-four killed and fifty-five wounded, 
besides seven, including two ofiBcers, who died of their wounds. 
Her engines being found to be uninjured, an attempt was 
made to beach her, but it failed, and she turned over and 
sank. Hurried and nervous as had been the Konigsberg' s 
action, she had won a striking success. It is true such 
regrettable incidents were fully antieij^ated by the Admiralty 
when they found themselves involved in moving troops before 
they had had time to dear the seas. In this case the trouble 
was mainly due to the importunate demands of an outlying 
station for naval protection which there was no adequate 
means of providing. None the less, in public opinion a 
mistake had been made, and in Eastern waters the Navy had 
suffered an appreciable loss of prestige. 

The best that can be said of the imfortunate incident is 
that it was not permitted to alter the policy on which we 
were launched. To the Indian Convoys the presence of the 
Konigsberg was allowed to make no difference. The Bombay 
group of the second echelon had sailed that day, under 
escort of the Swiftsure, Foce and Dufferm, to the number of 
twenty-nine transports, induding three with the balance of 
the force destined for Mombasa. The Karachi group of 
deven sdl started as usual next day (Smtember 21) with the 
Dartmouth amd Kardmge. Even the three Mombasa trans- 
ports were not detained. In due course they parted com- 
pany and proceeded independently with the Dartmouih and 
Foo) for eswrt. Provision for huntw down the Kbnigsberg 
was immediatdy made by ordering the CJudham, which had 
taken the last convoy up the Red Sea, to seek her out, and 
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with her the Dartmouth was to work as soon as her convoy 
reached Mombasa. In addition, the Weymouth was ordered 
down from the Mediterranean for the same service, and thus 
to each of the German cruisers three of our own were devoted. 
It meant, of course, a further difficulty in providing for the 
Indian Convoys, but as the battleships Ocean and Goliath 
were already on their way to relieve the light cruisers of 
escort work, the difficulty would be overcome before the 
next big convoy was due to sail. 

In face of the measures taken it was not likely that either 
the Emden or Kdnigsberg could long keep going as they 
were, but this was a strictly naval view which could do little 
to quiet the prevailing uneasiness. All public opinion had 
to go upon was that, instead of the two raiding cruisers being 
brought to book, one of our own cruisers had neen destroyed 
and half a dozen merchant ships sunk. To the Admir^ty 
such events were but set-backs, incidental to their measured 
advance to a complete command of the sea, and inevitable 
if the lines of that advance were confused, as they necessarily 
were, by extraneous calls. But to the Australasian Govern- 
ments, imversed in the inscrutable lore of the sea, they were 
only evidence that the Admiralty had failed; and with the 
Schamkorst and Gneisenau, as it seemed, within striking 
distance of their convoys, they could no longer rest assured 
that the Navy knew its business. The prevailing anxiety 
was completed by a rumour that Admiral von Spee, after 
leaving Samoa, had gone to Fiji— that is, direct for the 
convoy route — and the result was that the New Zealand 
Government felt that it could not allow its troops to sail as 
arranged, and the concentration of the Iransirorts at Welling- 
ton stopped. Disconcerting as this resolution was to the 
nicely-adjusted plans of the Admiralty, it was immediately 
reco^ised that there was but one thing to do. The appre- 
ciation of the effort the Dominions were making for the 
l^pire was so keen that, in spite of the dislocations that 
were involved, there could be no hesitation in meeting their 
views. 

There was, furthermore, an additional reason for ttddng 
this attitude. The same evening that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment announced its decision, news spread that the Emden 
had struck another blow of even higher daring than before. 
Since she had been located off Rangoon all trace of her was 
lost. Indeed, so entirely did she seem to have disappeared 
that on September 22 the Colombo-Calcutta trade route 
was declarea open again. Yet that same evening, about 
9.80, she appeared on Madras aud began bombarding the 
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Burmah Company’s oil tanks which stood near the sea front. 
Two of them, containing nearly half a million gallons of 
kerosene, were set on fire and entirely consumed, A few 
shots also fell in the town, and some hit the British India 
S.S. Chupra which was Ijring there. In all five people were 
killed and a dozen or so wounded, but before more harm 
could be done the babteries opened fire and the Emden made 
off to the southward. 

Once more her position was not a little precarious. Cap- 
tain Grant, having searched False Bay that day, was coming 
down the coast; while the Chikuma, having coaled at Co- 
lombo on the 21st, was coming up the east side of Ceylon 
with two colliers for Madras in her charge. Thus when the 
Emden was off Madras the Hampshire was about 800 miles 
to the northward and the Chikuma little more to the south- 
ward, and she would have been much nearer but for the fact 
that by some misunderstanding she waited for instructions 
at Colombo after coaling instead of proceeding on her original 
orders to Madras. Nevertheless the Emden was stm in 
danger. At 6 a,m. on the 28rd she was reported off Cud- 
dalore, 100 miles south of Madras, at which time the Chikuma, 
stUl steaming to the northward, was off Trincomalee, not 
much more than 200 miles away. Whether or not the 
Emden heard her, she must soon have turned to the north- 
ward, for at 2 p.m. she was reported from Pondicherry 
steaming away north-east. This course would take her almost 
direct to the Hampshire, who on her way down the coast was 
then not 150 miles north-east of Madras. But the course 
Captain von Muller was taking was a false one, apparently 
intended to deceive; for as soon as he dropped the land he 
turned back to the southward, intending to make a dash at 
the Colombo focal point. So for the third time the Hamp- 
shire missed him, and probably on this occasion, as the two 
ships had been steaming to meet one another, by not much 
more than three hours. Still the Emden was far from safe, 
for the Hampshire hdd on down the coast, and as she 
approached, the Chikuma, having reached the north of Ceylon, 
tiuned back by Captain Grant’s orders, to protect Timco- 
malee, which might very wdl be the Emden' s next objective. 

Her attack on trade in any case had not been a great 
success materially. During her wedk’s cruise in Ae Bay, 
while she took seven ships, no less than sixteen got in or out 
of Calcutta unmolested, and twice she had been very near to 
bang captured. StiU, little as was the real impression she 
had made on the bulk of the trade, and nearly as our cauisers 
had come to success, the Madras episode was only another 
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reason for deferring to New Zealand opinion. For again 
the trade routes concerned had to be closed, and once more 
the whole system of protecting the Australasian Convoys 
was thrown into the melting-pot. In order to meet the 
situation the Admiralty, while reiterating their conviction 
that the route from Wellington to Albany was safe, issued 
orders that the Minotaur and Ibuki, instead of acting as a 
covering squadron in New Guinea waters, were to proceed 
to Wellin^on to fetch the New Zealand Convoy, and then, 
after picking up the Australian transports at Fremantle, to 
escort the whole to Aden. Consequently the two craisers 
had to be called away immediately from Sumatra and the 
Cocos Islands, where they were filling in time by watching 
for the Emden, By their original orders they were to pick 
up the convoy at Fremantle on October 4. Now they left 
their watching-stations in time to be there on September 29, 
and then carry on to New Zealand. Evrat so the sailing of 
the joint convoy would be delayed for at least three weeks, 
but there was no help for it, and the delay had to be faced. 

As for the Nisshtn, since she had no place in the plan, 
she was now at Admiral Jerrmn’s disposal, and he order^ 
her away to reinforce the Sandakan Patrol, which seemed to 
be in danger. The Geier, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, and the 
Cormoran were still tmlocated, and there were signs that the 
Gennan colliers in the Philippines were getting suspiciously 
restless. One actually came out, but was at once headed 
back by the merchant cruiser Himalaya, and in these circum- 
stances the possibility of a surprise atta^ on Sandakan cottld 
not be neglected. 

Meanwhile the expedition to Friedrieh-Wilhelm Harbour 
could proceed with the AuMrdiia and Monicedm. In pur- 
suance of the previous arrangement Admiral Patey, just 
promoted Vice-Admiral, had returned to Rabaul witit the 
Sydmy in company on September 19, and on the 22nd, 
after detaching her to destroy i^e German wirdess station 
at Angaur, started for his objective with ■^e Australia, 
Montcalm, Encounter and the transport Berfima. On the 
24th he was off Fiiedrieh-Wilhelm Harbour. As the place 
had been included in the general capitulation signed by the 
Governor at Rabaul, he sent in a flag of truce to demand its 
surrender. No resistance was offered. In the afternoon 
troops and stores were landed, and after formally hoisting 
the British flag and proclaiming the occupation, the Admirm 
returned to Rabaul, leaving the troops in garrison. 

The general situation in Far Eastern waters was now 
coming well in hand. The Sydney completed her work at 
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Angaur on the 26th. Admiral Yamaya, moreover, was due 
at Jaluit with the Japanese First South Sea Squadron on the 
29th, and Tsingtau was invested both by land and sea. So 
by the end ol the month the Western Pacific had been made 
untenable for any serious hostile force, and there could be 
little doubt — ^though, as we have seen, no undue risks were 
taken — ^that Admiral von Spee would be forced away to 
American waters. If any doubt remained in the minds of 
the naval authorities, it was now removed. On the last day 
of the month came news that on September 22 — ^the day, as 
it happened, that the New Zealand transports had been 
stopped — the Schamliorst and Gneisenau had bombarded the 
French port of Papiet^ in Tahiti, the principal island of the 
Society Group, and had simk the gunboat ZMee. 

On leaving Samoa Admiral von Spee had steamed for 
Suvarov Island, a lonely British possession about 600 miles 
on the way to the Frendi group of the Marquesas, where the 
Niimberg was now bringing on the supply ships. Two of them, 
however, were to meet him at Suvarov. As the swdl proved 
too great for coaling there, he took them on to Bora Bora, 
in the Society Islands. This group was also French, but 
the native authorities, mistaking the German nationality, 
allowed them to coal and buy provisions (September 21). 
Thoice on September 22 he went on to Papiete, the capital 
of the group. His intention, it is said, was merely to demand 
supplies, but as the little batteries opened on him as soon 
as he appeared, he replied, with the result that he quickly 
sank the unarmed gunboat, whose guns were all ashore, 
damaged a German mip in the port, and set the town on 
fire. In this he defeated his purpose; for the conflagration 
spread so fast that he dared not enter the harbour, and so 
had to sail away for the Marquesas without getting what he 
came to seek.^ 

News of the incident could only confirm the view which 
Admiral Pat^ had always held that the German squadron 
would take the route by Samoa and Tahiti in moving away 
to the American coast, and so sure now were the Admiralty 
that this was the intention that they proposed that the New 
Zealand transports shoidd move off without further delay 
and meet the Minotaur and Ibuki at sea. Possibly the 
proposal might have been accepted but for a new record of 
failure that nad to be scored to the Admiralty account; for 
in the meanwhile the Emdm had struck her blow at the 
Colombo focal area. 

Continuing on the southerly course which she had finally 
^ Admiral Piot : Daa KreuzergmJmadet, p. 81. 
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adopted after leaving the IVladras area, she ran down the 
coast of Ceylon, ahead of Captain Grant, and was not ob- 
served by the Chikuma at Tnncomalee. The Markomannia 
was still with her, but the Ponioporos had been sent with a 
prize crew to a rendezvous on the west coast of Sumatra. It 
was not tiU they rounded the south of Ceylon that they 
found anything, but in the forenoon of September 25, some 
twenty-five miles south of GaUe, they captured the King 
Lud. Being outward bound in ballast she was simk at 
once by explosives, and in search of better luck Captain von 
Muller held boldly on for Colombo. Arriving off the port 
at nightfall, he saw a large ship coming out with all hghts 
bmnmg, dogged her till she was fifty miles out, and about 
midnight overhauled her. She was the Tyvwric, with £60,000 
worth of sugar on board. She was sunk, like the King Lvd^ 
and the Emden carried on for the south of Cape Comorin, 
where the tracks from Bombay and Adai to Colombo converge. 
Here, the following afternoon, she captured the Gry/eoide, 
whose master was doing his best to keep off the converging 
tracks, and this ship Captam von Muller kept. With his prize 
and the Markomannia in company, he then made towards Mini- 
koi, the island which is midway between the Laccadive and 
Maidive Groups, and on either side of which, through the Eight 
Degree and Nine Degree Channels, run the usual tracks from 
the Red Sea. Between that point and Cape Comorin he 
next day (September 27) captured Uuee more ships, Bwresk, 
Mihera and Koyle^ all on or near the usual track. The last 
two, like the Ki^ Lud, were outward bound in ballast, and 
they were both sunk. But the Buresk, which was captured 
in we dead of night, was a real godsend. She was a ship of 
4,800 tons, with a full cargo of Wdsh coal for Hongkong 
on Admiralty charter, and yet she, too, gave herself away by 
steaming on the direct track with all lights brightly burning. 
She was naturally added to the little squadron, and by sheer 
neglect of ordinary precautions Captain von Muller’s potentia- 
lity for prolonging ms depredations was appreciably increased. 
After capturing We Eoyle at 7 p.m. about 150 miles east of 
Minikoi,he did not tempt Providence further, but held away 
to the southward towards the Maldives to coal and clean his 
Wip. The prisoners he dismissed in the Gryfeoede, and it 
was early on We 29W when she put into Colombo that We 
whole story was known. 

Regrettable as it was. We wonder is that We tale of loss 
was not much worse. In We three days We Emden was 
^eratiag seven ships had been stopped by her, two into 
Colombo and five out, and in Wese usually thronged waters 
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she had taken only half a dozen prizes, averaging less than 
4000 tons, and half of them in ballast. Her cruise mi^t 
wdl have been prolonged a day or two, for this time she was 
in little danger. The Chikuma reached Colombo to coal the 
same day as the Gryfeoale, but Captain Grant, in the Hamp- 
shire, was half way across the Bay of Bengal steaming 
eastward. On the 26th, while the Emden was off Cape 
Comorin, he had put into Colombo to coal, and at 1.0 a.m. 
next morning, after calling the Chikuma from Trincomalee, 
he had left to proceed along the trade route to Singapore. 
The reason for this was that the Dupleias, which, it will be 
remembered, had been the supporting ship of tbc Penang 
Patrol, was coming westward with, a vessel laden with French 
artillery, and the Askold and Empress of Asia were just 
starting with the three transports in which were our Far 
Eastern garrisons now all bound for Europe. It was to give 
further protection to this convoy that he was making eastward 
for Acheh Head when the news reached him at midnight of 
September 29-80. He immediately turned back, ordered the 
Chikuma to Minikoi and the Yarmouth, which was coaling at 
Penang, to Acheh Head. But all was too late. Even the 
Chikuma did not get away till 8 a.m. on the 80th, and by 
that time the Emden was lost in the trackless wastes in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean. 

Such, then, was the news which reached the New Zealand 
Government simultaneously with the Admiralty suggestion 
that their transports should not wait for the Minotaur and 
Ibuki. The exploits of the Emden had, of course, no real 
relation to the safety of the convoy, but the moral effect was 
none the less strong, and the result was a warm protest 
against any change in the arrangements. In the face of it 
the Admir^ty at once acquiesced, and, as it was impossible 
to provide a separate escort for the Australian convoy, both 
of them had to be delayed the full three weeks. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ADMIRAL VON SPEE CEOSSES THE PACIFIC^ 

The first week in October wben the Australian Convoy 
should have sailed was marked with important develoj^ents 
in the general situation, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
where it still mainly turned on the movements of Admiral 
von l^ee and the three detached cruisers, Emden, Dresden 
and Karlsruhe. 

On the first of the month Admiral Patey, having secured 
our position in German New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago, had just put to sea with bis squadron, Australia, 
Montcalm, Encounter and Sydney, with a view to inter- 
cepting Admiral von Spec if he should double back and try 
to enter the Indian Ocean. The two cruiser squadrons which 
the Japanese had formed for hunting down the enemy m 
the Pacific were now at sea, and the Admiral’s idea was to 
cruise to the Carolines to try to get touch and concert 
operations with Admiral Yamaya, who, with the First South 
Sea Squadron, had left Yokosuka on September 14, the day 
Admiral von Spec was located off Samoa, and having occupied 
Jaluit on September 29, was now working in that area. In 
moving away from Rabaul Admiral Patey left behind him two 
German auxiliary cruisers, the Prinz Eitel Friedrich and her 
consort, the Russian Volunteer prize Cormoran. Intercepted 
calls had led him to suspect something was cruising no^ of 
New Guinea, and the Syaney had twice searched the suspicious 
area without success. The two German ships had, in fa^, 
met at Angaur a week or so before the Sydney destroyed its 
wireless station. They had then separated in s^rch of coah 
and not knowing New Guinea was in our possession, had :^ed 
their rendezvous at Alexis Bay, just north of Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Harbour. The Cormoran was actually hiding thsffe 
when Admiral Patey was tal^g possession of the adminis- 
trative capital, but was not discovered. When his back was 
turned both ships, fcding Australasian waters too hot to 
hold them, had made off ; Prinz Eitel Friedrich for the west 
coast of America, and Cormoran for the Western Carolines, 

^ See Maps 2 and 14 in case. 
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after narrowly escaping the Satsuma of the Second Japanese 
South Sea Squadron at Yap. 

The Geit^ was also suspected of being somewhere about. 
She had not been heard of for over a month, but news of her 
had just come in. It was that on September 4 she had 
captured at Kusaie, in the Eastern Carolines, the British 
S.S. Southport, which was lying tliere ignorant that war had 
broken out. Having disabled her prize^s engines so that she 
should not get away, the Geier left her in the harbour and went 
off on a fortnight’s cruise. No sooner was she gone than 
the master of the Southport, Captain Clopet, made up his 
mind to escape. Desperate as was the chance and short the 
time, the crew agreed, and under the clever engineer, Mr. H. 
Cox, they set to work to repair the engines, in spite of the 
almost hopeless condition to which they had been reduced. 
The eccentric gear of the mean and high-pressure engines and 
the intermediate stop valve had been removed as weU as 
a good many of the tools, but after deven days’ work, by 
fitting the astern eccentric of the low-pressure engine to the 
high-pressure cylinder, and cutting out the middle cylinder, 
they got a semblance of a compound engine. True, it would 
not go astern, and if it was stopped might get on a dead 
centre and r^se to start again. Nor was this the onlv 
trouble. They had over 2000 miles to go to reach a British 
port, and no provisions except what the island-— which, like the 
rest, was not self-supporting — could provide. However, from 
the native king, whom the Germans had told to help him with 
food, Captain Clopet obtained 850 cocoanuts and 400 lb. of 
a root which the natives only eat in time of famine. With 
this equipment, after infinite difficulty in getting their 
unhandy craft to sea, they started on September 18 witli 
only a day or so in hand. Still, they escaped, and on the 
80th put into Brisbane with their news, and another brilliant 
page added to the record of resource and daring with which 
the mercantile marine was to glorify itself in tiie course of 
the war. The exploit was recomised by an Admiralty letter 
expressing high appreciation of ime captain’s and the engineer’s 
seamanlike and skilful conduct, and to each of them the Board 
of Trade presented a piece of plate. 

On the day of her arrival at Brisbane came the news that 
Admiral von Spee had bombarded Tahiti. It reached 
Admiral Patey on October 2, and as there was now no imme- 
diate prospect of danger to ^e Indian Ocean he turned back 
to Simpson Harbour to get into touch with the Admiralty. 
Though the general expectation was that the German Admiral 
was making for Ammba, there was still a possibility that he 
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might be intending to carry out similar attacks at Samoa, 
or even New Zealand, and the instructions Admiral Patey 
received were to proceed to Suva in Kji and make that his 
base for operating in search of the elusive enemy. 

This he could safely do, for on October 1 the Second 
Japanese South Sea Squadron left Sasebo for Rabaul, which 
was then intended to be their base for further operations. 
This squadron was under Rear-Admiral Tsuchiyama, and 
consisted of the Satsuma, a battleship with four 12" and 
twelve 10" guns, and two light cruisers, Yahagi and Hirado. 
But Admiral Jerram, whom the news from Tahiti convinced 
that Admiral von Spee was making for America, had a 
different arrangement to propose. His appreciation was 
that the Germans were bound for American waters to harass 
either the coast of British Columbia or our trade on the 
coasts off Chile and Peru, or possibly to pass into the Atlantic 
by the Panama Canal or the Strait of Magellan. With pro- 
vision for the latter alternatives he had no concesm, but for 
the first two he suggested that the First Japanese South 
Sea Squadron should move on from the Marsliall Islands and 
cross the ocean as soon as it was certain the Germans had 
done so, and that Admiral Patey, with the Australia and 
Montcalm, should remain east of Australia. Meanwhile, 
during the absence of the Minotaur and Ibuki with the 
Australasian Convoy, he proposed that Admiral Tsuchiyama 
should co-operate with him west of longitude 140°, which 
passes awroximately through Tokyo, Yap and the centre 
of New Guinea, and that the First Squa^n should work 
with Admiral Patey to the eastward oi that meridian. In 
both areas there would thus be a squadron capable of dealing 
with Ad mir al von Spec should he turn back, and at the same 
time the escape of colliers from the Phih^pines could be 
effectually prevented. But before any definite arrangement 
could be made the doubt as to the German intention was 
finally cleared up. 

In the evening of October 4 {local time) the Suva wireless 
station intercepted a message from the Schamhorst in the 
German secret mercantile code, a copy of which we had 
captured. It read : “ Schamhorst on the way between the 
Marquesas and Easter Island.” As Easter Island lies half 
way between Tahiti and the American coast there was 
litde doubt as to what was in the wind, especially as our 
station at Thursday Island, in the Torres Strait, had just 
talcen in another warning. This message was en clair, and, 
translated, it ran : “ Look out ! Australia and all the large 
English ships have left Rabaul going east. The Japanese 
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sc^uadron is all over the place. To-day the English established 
■wireless communication ■with Rabaul. Look out ! ” 

If this intelligence was to be trusted — and, as will be 
seen directly, there was much on the American side to confirm 
it — ^thc Eastern Seas were no longer threatened. The chief 
concern of the Admiralty was with the other side of the 
Pacific. Here, in North American waters, Captain Powlett 
was still operating with the Newcastle, Rainbow and Idmmo, 
trying to find the Leipzig, and protecting British and Japanese 
trade and the Canadian ports. But for this area there was 
little anxiety, for the Japanese had agreed to reinforce the 
squadron with the Hizeii (formerly the Russian Retvisan), a 
small but fast battleship of 12,700 tons and 16,000 horse- 
powei’, buUt in America and captured at Port Arthur. 
Nothing had been seen of the Leipzig. Traces of her 
movements had been found by the Newcastle, but nothing 
definite was ascertained till early on October 1 a ship that 
had been attending her put into Callao with the crew of 
the British steamer Banl^elds, which she had captured on 
August 25. On the same day there arrived at Guayaquil 
the master and part of the crew of the Elsinore, whi^ she 
captured off Cape Corrientes in Columbia on September 11. 
They had to report that they had escaped from the Galapagos 
Islands, where they had been put ashore a week after being 
taken. These two pieces of intelligence could only raise a 
presumption that the Leipzig was operating to the southward, 
m expectation of Admirm von Spec’s arrival. 

All the probabilities, in fact, pointed to the waters in 
wliich Admiral Cradock was operating as ■the area most m 
danger, and his position was still far from secure. We have 
seen how, on talcing over 'the South American station early 
in Septembei’, he had moved do^svn to Montc^sddeo 'with the 
intention of concentrating his squadron to the southward. 
His sweep down the coast — ^so far as the regular cruisers 
were concerned — was unproductive, but liis armed merchant 
cruiser, the Carmania (Captain N. Grant), had met with 
better fortune. It fell to her duty in the southerly sweep 
to examine Trinidada Island, which was suspected to be 
a German coaling place, and where, in fact, the Dresden had 
coaled a month before on her way to the Pacific. Arriving 
there on September 14 — the day the Emden's activities were 
first known — the Carmania found off the western end of the 
island a large liner coaling from two colliers. The liner was 
the Cap Trafatgar, a new ship of the Hamburg-Sud-Amerika 
Line, which on Augusrt 22, it will be remembered, when 
Captain Luce had moved north in search of the Dresden, had 
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been able to escape from the Biver Plate. About a week later 
at a sea rendezvous she had met the gunboat Fber from South 
Africa, and had taken over her oflBcei’s and her armament of 
two 4" gims and six pom-poms. Since September 1 she had 
been cruising for our trade, disguised as a Castle liner, but 
as the air was full of British wireless signals her attention 
was more absorbed in keeping out of harm’s way than in 
hunting prizes, and she had done nothing.^ 

It seems as if evasion was still her objecft, for before the 
Carmania, which was coming up at 16 knots from the north- 
east, had raised her hull she began making off to the south- 
ward, while her consorts dispersed. But very soon, as 
though she had ascertained the Carmania's class, she began to 
turn to the westward to dose at 18 knots. By 12.10 the 
convergiim courses brought the range down to 8,600 yards, 
and the Carmania challenged the enemy with a shot across 
her bows and the German replied with her after gun. At 
7,500 yards the Carmania began independent control fire 
from all her port guns, and the Cap Trafalgar answered with 
rapid fire. As the range continued to fall the action grew 
very hot. At 4,500 yards the Carmania changed to salvoes, 
the second and third of which were seen to hit all along the 
water line. Most of the enemy’s shot went high, so that the 
Carmania only suffered in her masts, fimnels and ventilators. 
But now, since the Cap Trafalgar continued to steer as though 
to cross the Carmania's bows, the range decreased so much 
that the German pom-poms began to teU. When, therefore, 
the range was down to 3,500 yards. Captain Grant began to 
turn away to starboard throu^ about 16 joints till his star- 
board guns bore. Till this time the Cap Trafalgar had kept 
her course, but she now b^an to sheer away to port, and 
Captain Grant, completing his circle, b^an chasing on her 
port quarter. It could be seen that her deck steam pipes had 
been cut ; she was on fire forward and had a slight list to 
starboard. But the Carmama was also in trouble. A shdl 
had passed through three thidoiesses of plating without 
bursting, but had set fire to bedding under the fore bridge. 
As the &e main had been cut the &mes could not be con- 
trolled, the fore bridge became untenable, and the fire dan- 
gerous. Still, as the wind was aft, the Carmania, by keeping 

* Letter from her surgeon in Feser Zeit/un^, November 27, 1914. It 
is possible the intention was that she should ottuse in South Amerioau waters 
in oousort with the Kranmtim Wilhdm snd Eaiaer Wilhehn der Qrosse, using 
Tnnldada as a base. Tiune Geizusn coUieis had been sent there, and the 
Kron^m WUhehn ttob in the viehui^ when she ssnk the Indian Princa If 
there was snob a plan the fate of the Gas Pr(tfalgar and the KaUer WUhdtii 
der Gnwte -pieventm it from matuiinv. 
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on the enemy’s port quaxier, was able to continue the 
action. 

It had now resolved itself into a stem chase in which the 
Cap Trafalgar soon began to develop the better speed. So 
fast did she gain that by 1.80 she was out of range, and to 
all appearance she had escaped. But it soon became evident 
that her list was rapidly increasing, and the fire on board her 
had taken such a hold that she was burnmg fore and aft. 
In this condition in a quarter of an hour she was suddenly 
seen to turn 16 points to port, and then capsize and dis- 
appear bows foremost. The fact was that she was already 
doomed when the action ceased. She had four or five holes 
on the water line, the fire made her decks untenable, and her 
captain was Idlled. Orders were therefore given to abandon 
ship and blow her up ; so, at least, the Germans report. 

So ended the first action that had been fought between 
two of the new class of armed merchant cruisers — ^thc only 
one, in fact, in which one of ours had been able to perform the 
original service for which they were designed, that is, dealing 
wiux the enemy’s aimed merchantmen — and it so happened 
that the action was fought the very day after the new order 
came out which changed their function.^ The first test of 
their powers had ended in a victory for the British ship, but 
the German had undoubtedly made a good fight of it. So far 
as is knoAvn she had nothing but the Eberts armament, and 
that consisted of two 4'1" gims, six pom-poms and two 
machine-guns.® The Carmania had eight 4’7" guns, and 
had suffered a good deal; she had five holes on the water 
line, her fore bridge with all its steering, communication and 
fire-control gear was destroyed, and she had lost nine men 
killed and twenty-six wounded. So precarious, indeed, was 
her condition at the end of the action that it was impossible 
to save the crew of the sunken enemy. The fire had stiU so 
strong a hold of her that Captain Grant had to keep on before 
the wind to subdue it. This course was the more necessary 
as smoke appeared on the horizon, and he bdieved it might 
weU be coming from a German cruiser to wliich tlie Cap 
Trafalgar had been continually calling during the action. 
It was probably the Eleonore Woermann, one of the Cap 
Trafalgar’s colliers, who picked up the survivors a couple of 
hours later and took them to Buenos Aires, where thw were 
interned. But of her the Carmania saw nothing. Captain 
Grant had enough to do to save his ship, and as soon as the 

^ See avie, p. 266, 

* There were, however, reporta that she fitted up one or more guns on or 
h^ore leaving the Hate. 
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fire was got under he made for Abrolhos Rocks, calling for 
assistance. It was not till the next afternoon that the 
Bristol picked him up and stood by till the Cornwall appeared, 
by whom he was escorted to the coaling base. 

These two cruisers were taking part in the general move- 
ment southward which Admiral Cradock had ordered in 
anticipation of its being Admiral von Spec’s intention to 
come through the Magellan Strait and make an attack on 
our trade in that quarter. On the day the Carmania fought 
her action new instructions from the Admiralty confirmed his 
appreciation. He was informed that the Canopus was on 
her way to Abrolhos and that the Defence was coming from 
the Mediterranean to reinforce him, but until she arrived he 
was to keep at least the Canopus and one County class 
cruiser with his flagship. After leaving^in the north suflEcient 
force to deal with the Dresden and Karlsruhe, which wei'e 
still unlocated, he was to concentrate to the southward a 
squadron strong enough to meet tlie Scharnhorst and 
Cneisenau, making the Falkland Islands his base. As soon 
as he had a force superior to the Germans he was to search 
the Magellan Strait, but was to be ready to break back and 
cover Me River Plate if intelligence pointed that way.i 
The instructions reached him at ^nta Catharina, some 250 
miles south of Rio, where he had just found Captain Luce’s 
detachment, Glasgow, Monmouth and Otranto. For on liis 

^ The text of the telegram was ae loHotre — 

" From Admiralty to E.-A. Choi Hope, via British BCnister, Bio. — (Sent 
September 14, 1914, 6.60 p.m.) 

“ There is a strong probability of ^e Bekamhorri and Qndaemu arriving 
in the Mag^an Straits or on the West Coast of South America. 

“ The Cenuans have begun to carry on trade on the West Coast of South 
America. 

“ Leave suffioient force to deal rntb Dresden and KarUraJie. Concentrate 
a squa^on strong enough to meet Scharnhorst and Qnmemu, making 
Falkland Islands your coaling base. 

” Gampus is now en rauie to Abrolhos. Defence is joining you from 
Mediterranean. Until D^enee joins, keep at least Canopus and one County 
close with your flagship. 

“ As soon as you have superior force, search the Magellan Straits with 
squadron, being ready to return and cover the Biver Eate, or, according to 
information, search north as far as Yalpaiaiso, break np ihe German trade 
end destroy the German cruisers. 

“ Anchorage in the vioinity of Golfo Muevo and Bgg Harbour should be 
searched. 

“ Colliens are being ordered to the Falkland Islands. Consideir whether 
ooUiers from Abrolhos should be ordered south." 

The Omopus was officially credited with a sea^going full speed of seventeen 
knots : that of the Qooi Hope and the *' County cla^ was over twepty-two. 
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way down to the Magdlan Strait, in accordance with his 
last orders to intercept the Dresden, Captain Luce had re- 
ceived a report that the Dresden had coaled near Santa 
Catharina. Being out of touch with the Admiral, he could 
only use his discretion, and he had turned back in search. 
The report was false. For the Dresden, after coaling at Gill 
Bay on Au^st 81, had pushed on again, and without venturing 
to approaSi the Strait had run to the Horn. There, on 
September 5, she put into Orange Bay, a spacious natural 
harbour which lies hidden and completely land-locked amidst 
the snows and glaciers of Hoste Island. 

This, of course, was quite unknown at the time, and the 
Admiral decided to go down to the Strait with the Good Hope 
and Captain Luce’s detachment, leaving the Bristol to patrol 
between Santa Catharina and the Plate, and tlie Cornwall 
between Rio and Cape San Roque. The Carmania and 
Macedonia were to assist them, but as the Carmania was 
unfit for action and the Macedonia had to escort her to Gib- 
raltar for a refit, the two cruisers had to watch the whole 
Atlantic coast between them as best they could. It was a 
vast fidd they had to cover, and the Pernambuco area 
was left with no protection except what the Cornwall could 
provide when she was in the region of Cape San Roque; nor 
although, on fresh news of Admiral von Spec’s movements, 
the immediate anxiety for the Magellan Stoit was removed 
and Admiral Cradock’s instructions to concentrate there 
were promptly modified, was any change made in the dis- 
positions to liie northward. _ The reason his last orders had 
to be altered so soon was tliis : it was on the very day they 
were issued that Admiral von Spec had appeared at Samoa 
and gone oft on a false course north-west. From this it was 
assumed he intended returning to his original station, and 
that there was no present fear for Admiral Cradock’s Squadron. 
He was accordin^y told there was now no need to concen- 
trate his cruisers, and was ordered at once to attack “ German 
trade on the west coast of America and Magellan,” for which 
two cruisers and an armed liner were suggested as sufficient 
force. The orders found him off the River Plate, where he 
intended to coal, but a succession of heavy gales so much 
ddayed operations that it was September 22 bdore he could 
carry on to the southward. As ne went down he obtained 
intelligence which emphasised the need of operating on the 
west coast, for it left no doubt the Dresden was there. It 
came from Caxitaiu Douglas Kinnier of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation liner Ortega, wth which Admiral Cradock fell in 
on September 25. Captain Rinniet’s report was that he had 
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been fired upon by a three-funnelled cruiser on the other side 
of the Straits, and that the cruiser had a merchant vessel in 
company. It was clearly the Dresden, and her tender the 
Baden. Not only was this valuable piece of intelligence 
obtained, but Captain Kiimier had a story to t^ which 
reflected the highest credit on his courage and resource. 

He had sailed from Valparaiso with 300 French reservists 
on board, and had reached as far as Cambridge Island, about 
100 miles short of the entrance of the Straits, when he was 
challenged by the cruiser. As he had only 14 knots and the 
German 21, escape seemed almost impossible. Still he re- 
solved to try, and calling for volunteers for the stokehold he 
made away. The cruiser followed and opened fire. Sucli a 
chase could not last long, but behind Cambridge Islands 
opens the unsurveyed Nelson Strait, into which he knew the 
cruiser would not dare to follow him, and for this perilous 
passage he made at his utmost speed. “In order to realize 
the hardihood of this action,” wrote our Consid at Rio in 
his official report, “it must be remanbered that Nelson 
Strait is entirely uncharted, and that the narrow, tortuous 
passage constitutes a veritable nightmare for navigators, 
bristlmg as it does with reefs and pinnacle rocks, swept by 
fierce currents and tide rips, with the cliffs on either side 
sheer-to without any anchorage.” Yet all these dangers he 
faced with his 8000 ton ship, and by heroic exertion in the 
engine-room was able to make the entrance of the Strait 
and drop his pursuer before he had been hit once. And not 
only this, but by feeling his way with his boats he brought his 
ship out into Smyth Channel without a dent in her plates* ^ 

Upon this information' it would seem that the Admiral 
decided to proceed with the squadron to the West Coast, 
and by this time the Admiralty had further information which 
made it fairly certain the Dresdm was there. It was seat 
to him on September 26, the day after he met the Ortega, 
t^ugh it is uncertain when the telegram reached him. It 
was to the effect that on the previous day a three-funnelled 
cruiser, probably the Dresden, had passed Punta Galera near 

^ Admiitilty fiQss oommuni^. Nor. 20. An Admiialfy letter traa 
aent to the Company ezpreesing '* their Lordships* desire to place on record 
their appreciation or the courageous conduct of Captain Sjnuler in tfaccning 
oS his pursuer by saocessfaUv navigating the uncharted and dangerous 
passage of Nelson Strait.” 1^ was given a tennN>rary lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Bi.N.K., and awarded a D.S.C. (Jwuary 1). The Chilean 
Government, who on hearing of the chase sent a destroyer to prevent a 
violation of neutral waters, found on her report that only blank was fired, 
and tW tile chase was abandoned when the Ortega onter^ Chilean waters. 
Gaptaon Sonnier’s report goes to ocnfiim ibis. He says the Dresden fired 
tw&e at bis ship, “ both shots brfng inefieotuaL” 
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Valdivia some 800 miles up the Chilean coast, going north- 
wards. In corroboration of this report a private message 
stated that the Seydliiz, which for a month past had been 
lying at Valparaiso, was hurriedly coaling. Two days later 
the British ship Galicia reported having seen on the 2Gth a 
steamer without lights off Coroncl exchanging signals with 
the German steamer Santa Isabel, which had reached the 
port on the previous day. AU this indicated clearly that 
the enemy was becoming active on the west coast. 

Wliether or not Admiral Cradoefc knew all this, he now 
assembled his squadron off Cape Virgins and entered the 
Strait, intending to call for further intelligence at Punta 
Arenas. On the way there he was continually intercepting 
call-signs between German men-of-war and merchantmen. 
They could not be deciphered, but on arriving at Punta 
Arenas on September 28 ne learnt from our Consul that the 
enemy were probably using Orange Bay as a base. It further 
appeared that one of the merdiant ships in the harbour 
recently sailed with a large amount of live stock and fresh 
provisions, and had returned a few days later empty. There 
was every possibility, therefore, that at last he had run the 
chase to earth, and he immediately decided to attack. The 
movement was made in the utmost secrecy. Informing the 
Chilean Admiral who was there that he was bound for Val- 
paraiso, he stoic away without lights after midnight and made 
for the difficult Cockburn Channel. It was known at all 
times to be dangerous, and it had not been surveyed since 
1820, but time was everything to the Admiral and he decided 
to take the risk. It was no light task. “ The navigational 
abilities of Commander Scotv’ the Admiral wrote in his 
report, “ in piloting the squadron in thick weather, with 
intermittent snow-stoims, tluuugh tliis little charted channel, 
and again, to ensure arriving at daybreak off Orange Bay, 
round Cape Horn inside Bameveldt Rocks in snow stoims 
and darkness, call for the most favourable comment.” 

Still the thing was done, and the Admiral had all fair to 
carry out the surprise he confidently expected. The idea was 
that possibly, besides the Dresden, the Leipzig and Numbers 
were also there with store ships and coBiers. The bay had 
several good exits, and it was necessary so far as possible to 
di^ose the force so as to guard them all. The ships were 
therefore made to dose the place gradually from different 
directions, and then at the given signal each rushed in by a 
separate entrance. But not a thing was there. The bay 
was empty, nor eould the picket boat that was sent ashore 
find a trace of the enemy having been there. 
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The disappointment was severe, but a new scent was 
quickly picked up. Wireless messages passing between the 
Peruvian and Chilean Authorities were intercepted, stating 
that two German cruisers had been oH the south coast of 
Peru the previous day. 

Before any action could be taken, however, it was necessary 
Lo go to the Falkland Islands to coal. It was not till October 3 
tliat the Glasgow and Monmouth could start again to join the 
Otranto, which had been left in the Strait at Punta Arenas. 
Here she intercepted various messages which seemed to 
indicate that some enemy’s ships were at Hermite Islands, 
just west of the Horn. The Admiral therefore proceeded 
there at once at high speed, and ordered the Glasgow division 
to meet him at the island west-about. All ships had been 
much delayed by violent weather. It was now at its worst, 
and only by suffering all that the seas of that region can inflict 
could the movement be carried out. Again nothing was 
found, and the Admiral ordered Captain Luce to resume his 
sweep northward with his division as Wgh as Valparaiso, and 
try to obtain stores and warm clothing. He himself, in the 
Good Hope, remained to take another look into Orange Bay, 
but all he found was an inscribed tablet sliowing that the 
Dresden had been there on September 8, 9 and 10. 

The situation, however, was now more clearly defined, 
for it was on the day before Admiral Cradock started to search 
Hermite Islands that the Fiji wireless station was intercepting 
the message from the Schamhorst, which, as we have seen, 
left very little doubt that Admiral von Spee was making for 
Easter Island. At Hie same time New Zealand r^orted 
that he was calling up the Dresden. The AdmiMdty at once 

g assed the information to Admiral Cradock, telling him to 
e prepared to have to meet the Schamhorst and wmsenau, 
and possibly a “ Dresden ” scouting for theno, and that the 
Canopus, which had reached Abrolhos, was to " accompany 
Glasgow, Monmouth and Otranto, the ships to search and 
protect trade in combination.” If, however, he meant to 
go himself in the Good Hope, the Monmouth was to remain 
on the east coast. This was important, for the east coast 
trade had now fully revived. It was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the vitality of the home country that it should not 
be again checked, and an Italian ship ha-d recently reported 
having sighted the long-lost Karlsruhe in the Pernambuco 
area near St, Paul Rocks. The message which was sent off 
on October 5 missed him at the FaUdands, nor did he receive 
it till the 7th, just as he was leaving Orange Bay to return 
for fiO"! to his r "c. 
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It was only one of many such delays, and they must be 
apprceiabed if what followed is to be rightly judged. The 
fact was that communications with the south-eastern part 
of the Atlantic Ocean were specially slow and uncertain. 
We had a wii’elcss station at Port Stanley in the Falldand 
Islands, to which the Uruguayan Government permitted the 
transmission of messages in cipher from their station at Cerrito 
near Montevideo, but from Punta Arenas the Chilean Govern- 
ment would only permit official messages m clair.^ In 
addition to this difficulty the whole district is subject to 
frequent and continuous atmospherics, with the result that 
messages had generally to wait two or three days before they 
could be made, and in bad cases as much as a week would 
elapse. A previous warning of what was threatening had been 
sent by the Admiralty on September 30, but this never reached 
the Admiral at all. It was to inform him that the Soharnhorst 
and Gndsenau had bombarded Papietd and sunk the French 
ship ZeUe on the 22nd, and had left steering north-east. 

Admiral Cradock’s own discovery that the Dresden bad 
been in Orange Bay placed him in no little difficulty. On 
the information which the Admiralty had, their appreciation 
of what he had to deal with differed necessarily from his 
own, and he had no doubt they under-estimated Admiral 
von Spec’s force. He therefore lost no time in telegraphing 
an account of his visit to Orange Bay and the deductions he 
made from it. Instead of only one light cruiser the Germans 
would almost certainly have three, Dresden, Leijfjzig and 
Nurnberg. Accordingly he informed them that he intended 
to concentrate at the Falklands to avoid a division of his 
force ; also that he had ordered Captain Luce not to go beyond 
Valparaiso till the German cruisers were again located. At 
the same time, in view of his appreciation of the enemy’s 
strength, he suggested that the Essex should be detached 
from the North American Squadron to relieve the Cornwall 
on the Rio-Cape San Roque patrol, so that the Cornwall 
could come south, and also a^ed whether the Defence was 
to join him.* She had, in fact, been stopped at Malta on 
S^tember 16, two days after he was told to expect her, when 
the news was received that Admiral von Spee had appeared 
at Samoa. On the 18th she was ordered oaefc to the Dar- 
danelles, but no intimation to this effect had been sent him. 

Still more disturbing was the strategical problem with 
which he was saddled. He could not see how it was to be 
solved with a single squadron acting on the west coast. 

1 Consd (Bunta Aionas) to Boreiga Office, Ootober 2. 

’ See Appendix X>. 
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In a further telegram he submitted, therefore, that in the 
event of the enemy’s heavy cruisers and others concentrating 
there it was necessary to have a British force on each coast 
strong enough to bring them to action. For if a single 
concentrated force were sent to the west the enemy mi^t 
well evade it and destroy all our coaling bases on the Atlantic 
side, in which event the squadron would be unable to foUow 
them, and they might possibly reach the West Indies. 

Both messages he sent off on October 8, but for the best 
part of a week there was no answer. Persistent atmospherics 
baffled aU the attempts of the Admiralty to get into com- 
munication with him. The second message was received on the 
11th, the first not tiE the evening of the 12th. At Whitehall 
it was a moment of extreme pressure. The Naval Division 
was just completing its retreat from Antwerp, the question of 
evacuating Ostend, and possibly of having to re-embark the 
Vllth Division and Illrd Cavalry Division was urgent, the 
new phase of the enemy’s submarine activity was at its 
height, and the Canadian Convoy was on the point of making 
its pe^ous entry into the Channel. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Admiralty took a day or two to settle a 
plan for meeting the danger in the Pacific. 

The menace to the West Indies and our South American 
trade was not the only one they had to face. Two other 
points had to be regarded as within Admiral von Spec’s 
reach. The first was our expedition to the Cameroons. 
Here the base at Duala was still in process of organisation, 
and operations to drive the Germans from their points of 
retreat had commenced. They began on the river line at 
Ybassi with a combined naval and mifitary column of 
some strength under Colonel Gorges. Besides six armed 
river craft, the flotiEa had the Mole, a Nigerian dredger which 
had recently joined, and a lighter, each armed with a naval 
6" gun, and with them was a detachment of 100 bluejackets 
and a fidd gun, aE under the command of Commander The 
Hon. Bertram Freeman Mitford of tifie Challenger. The 
mffltary force, which was under Lieutenant-Colonel _ E. 
Vaughan of the West African Regiment, comprised eight 
companies of native infantry, half a company of pioneers 
and 600 carriers. Leaving Duala early on October 7, they 
easEy overcame the opposition they encountered, and next 
morning the troops were dismibarked three mEes below the 
town for the attack. By 11.80 a.m. it was launched, but was 
suddenly met by so heavy a rifle and machine-gun fire from 
the dense bush that no progress could be made. Fortunately 
it was ill-directed, and eventuaDy was sEenced by the naval 
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6" guns. A strenuous effort was then made to get a footing 
in the town. But by this time the troops were too much 
exhausted by the heat for a final rush, and as they were fast 
losing cohesion Colonel Gorges decided to call them off for 
the night. It was done without much loss, except that the 
Balhus, which was towing the armed lighter, took the ground 
so hard that she had to be abandoned. On further con- 
sideration it seemed wiser to withdraw right back to Duala 
and reorganise the column in accordance with the knowledge 
they had obtained. This was now being done, and at the 
same time reconnaissances of the Sanaga and Nyong Rivers 
were being carried out witli a view to assisting the coming 
French advance against Edea. The first reports were un- 
favourable, and with the failure of the first attempt on Ybassi 
it was clear that unless the base was made secure from an 
attack by sea there could be no prospect of reducing the colony 
witliin any calculable time. 

Far more serious, however, was the case of German South- 
West Africa. Here a considerable extension and modifica- 
tion of the original plan had been found necessa^, and 
further naval responsibilities were entailed. The idea of 
landing a column in the north at Walfisch Bay had been 
abandoned, owing to the difficulty of dealing with both that 
base and Luderitz Bay with the naval forces available. After 
some delay incidental to getting home the Cape Garrison, 
the Luderitz Bay column was in place, and the last of the 
Cape Garrison had passed on homewards under convoy of the 
Astrcca; but the column imder Brigadier-General Lukin, 
which was based at Port Nolloth and was operating against the 
enemy’s southern frontier, had received a check. Whether, 
in face of the opposition he was encountering, he would be 
able to carry out the offensive operations which the plan 
assigned to him was now more than doubtful. It was cer- 
tainly highly inexpedient that he should try, for it was only 
too evident that tne loyalty of tlie commandos on his right 
under Colonel Maritz was not to be trusted. A new plan 
was therefore submitted by the Union Government on 
October 8. It was based on concentrating practically the 
whole of their available striking force on a single effort from 
Luderitz Bay. The troops a&eady assigned to that line 
of operation were to be reinforced by fresh units from the 
Cape and by the bulk of the Port Nolloth force. The plan 
fu^et provided for forming as soon as possible a new column, 
which was to strike from Walfisch Bay along a railway which 
was to be built from the base to Swakopmunfi. The escort 
work and base protection involved would absorb the whole 
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capacity of the Cape Squadron, but the Admiralty cordially 
approved the plan and agreed to do what was wanted. 

Here, then, was another point which might well be Admiral 
von Spee’s obj ective. As things stood this was probable enough, 
but the danger was rapidly intensified. It was on October 10, 
two days before Admiral Cradock’s anxious representation of 
the dilemma in which he found himself came to hand, that the 
new plan was approved, and next day the whole situation 
in South Africa was upset by news that Maritz had deserted 
to the enemy with his commando and was threatening to 
invade the Union territory with German help in order to 
raise a revolt. With the last of the regular garrison well 
on its way home, and with the Union forces already far 
involved in German territory, the situation was very serious, 
and the appearance of Admiral von Spec on the coast might 
well turn the scale. It was a possibility wliich could not be 
ignored, and it added the last compheation to the problem 
which the Admiralty had to solve. 

As a first step they sent the Albion, which was now 
with Admiral Stoadart, to Ascension, there to await orders 
from the Cape, and Admiral King Hall at once ordered her 
as guardsbip to Walfisch Bay to relieve the Kinfauns Castle, 
All further movanent of troops was slopped, martial law was 
proclaimed, and the Union Government asked for the services 
of the nyacinth and tire two merchant cruisers Kinfcains 
Castle and Armadale Castle. In this request Admiral Jackson, 
who was still advising on the oversea operations, concurred, 
but at the same time he pointed out that special naval 
protection must be provided against the Sekamhorst and 
Gneisenau. It was of the &st importance that they should 
not pass South America witiiout being reported, and in his 
view the best initial disposition was a force strong enough 
to fight them concentrated at the Falklands, and numerically 
sufficient to watch for them at all salient points. To pro- 
vide for this the old “ County ” class cruiser Kent, who had 
just completed her steam trims after commissioning for the 
North American Station, was already under orders to join 
Adn^al Cradock instead by way of Cape Verde. 

It was not entirely on the principle of a single concentra- 
tion, nor on that suggested by Admiral Cradock for two 
adequate squadrons, that the Admiralty formed their plan. 
Something of a compromise between the two was adopted. 
When on October 12 the Admiral’s messages of the 8th Imd 
come to hand, in which he pointed out the increasing diflS^ 
culties of his position, and the doubt whether they could be 
met by a single concentration, the whole problem was again 
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taken into consideration. One point at least was clear. 
All idea of cruising against the enemy’s trade on the west 
coast must be postponed. For the moment Admiral von 
Spec’s Squadron, and that alone, must be theob 3 ective,and, 
this being so, the cardinal need was to make such a dis- 
position of the force available as to ensure as far as possible 
that the enemy should not get through into the Atlantic 
imfought.^ As Admiral Cradock had himself submitted, 
there was an obvious danger of the Germans escaping in 
this way if the squadron went up the Chilian Coast, and of 
having our coaling stations and trade in the Atlantic at their 
mercy for an indefinite time. The outcome of the delibera- 
tions was that on October 14 a telegram went out to Admiral 
Cradock informing him that his plan of concentrating the 
Good Hope, Canopus, Monmouth, Glasgow and Otranto was 
approved “ for combined operation.” He was further told 
that a second squadron was to be formed for the River 
Plate Ai’ea, imder Admiral Stoddart, who was to come 
down in the Carnarvon to Montevideo, where he was to have 
under his flag the Cornwall and Bristol, and the two merchant 
cruisers Macedonia and Orama, and where his squadron would 
be completed by the Defence, called once more from the 
Mediterranean, but theEs^ea! was to remain in the West Indies. 

Admiral Cradock’s own proposal had been to concentrate 
at the Falklands, but as a new squadron was being formed 
for the east coast and combined operations were spoken 
of, he appears to have assumed that his original orders of 
October 5 stood, and that ho was to concentrate all his 
squadron on the west coast “ to search and protect trade ” in 
co-operation with his colleague. For two reasons no concen- 
tration on either side could take place for some time. Captain 
Luce was already involved in the sweep up the Chilean 
coast which he had been previously ordered to carry out. 
After the barren search of Hermite Idands he had carried 
on northward, leaving the Otranto to guard a secret coaling 
base which he had established near the western end of the 
Straits, and in the evening of October 14 a message from 
him reached the Admiralty saying that the Glasgow was off 
Corond with the Monmouth, and was going on to Valparaiso 
for supplies. Next day he was there, reporting the harbour 
full of German ships, some of which had been out supplying 
cruisers, but having ascertained the Government would not 
allow them to saU again, he went off, without disclosing his 
destination, to his secret coaling base, to await there the 
Admiral and the Canopus, accordmg to his last instructions. 

1 See Appendix D, 
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The other difficulty was the Canopus. The Admiralty 
had calculated she would reach the Fahclaads on October 15, 
but, m fact, owing to bad weather, she did not appear till a 
week later, and even then she required two or three days for 
an overhaul before she was fit for sea again. Her poor 
steaming powers were the Admiral’s special anxiety, for it 
seemed to him to render it impossible to perform what he 
believed the Admiralty expected of him. As to the posi- 
tion he was to take up, it is clear he did not mistake the 
purport of the orders he received; for when iJie Admirsdty 
knew that the Glasgow was at Valparaiso, they did not 
order Captain Luce to the Falklands, but merely repeated 
the order that he was not to go further north. Admiral 
Jackson's idea of a lull concentration at the FalMands 
had, in fact, been dropped, and Admiral Cradock prepared 
to move to the west coast as soon as the Canopus should 
arrive, but not without misgiving. On October 18, when he 
knew how the old battleship had been delayed, he warned 
the Admiralty that so long as she was with him the 
strategical speed of his squadron could not exceed 
12 knots, but he would trust that circumstances would 
enable him to force the enemy to action. These last words 
show that his order to “ search and protect trade ” led him 
to believe he was expected to seelc out the enemy and bring 
tliem to action as best he could. Accordingly, on October 22, 
as soon as the Canopus appeared, he sailedto join the rest of 
the squadron at the western coaling base. He could not wait 
for her to be overhauled. The time for Admiral von Spee’s 
appearance was already past. He decided, therefore, to go 
round the Horn to see the enemy did not escape that way 
unobserved, and told the Canopus to meet him on the other 
side by way of the Straits. 

Tire calculation as to Admiral von ^ee’s movements was 
fairly accurate. He had reached Easter Island. There he was 
joined by the Leipzig and Dresden, and after a stay of six days 
sailed again on the 18th, with his two heavy cruisers and three 
light cruisers, as Admiral Cradock was sending off his last 
message to the Admiralty. The destination of the German 
squadron was Mas-a-fuera, a londy island some 500 miles 
west of Valparaiso, where they were to meet the colliers and 
supply ships that had been awaiting them in Chilean ports. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

REAPPEARANCE OF TEE KARLSnVIIE, miDBN AND k6nIGSBBRG ^ 

On the day Admiral Cradock left the Falldands the situa- 
tion was further complicated by the reappearance of the 
Karlsruhe, which up to this time he believed had joined 
Admiral von Spee in the Pacific. Since September 2, when 
news of the captuie of the Bowes Castle off the Spanish Main 
had been received, nothing definite had been heard of her, 
but as several ships engaged in the South American trade 
were reported overdue, the Admiralty had left no stone 
unturned to locate her. Every rumour was carefully investi- 
gated by our Intelligence Officers, but in spite of aU efforts 
she had hitherto succeeded in completely covering her tracks. 

Now, however, it became known that before sinking the 
Bofwes Castle on August 18 she fell in with the Patagonia of 
the Hamburg-Amerika Line — a collier that Captain Kohler 
had foTuid at Puerto Rico and ordered to bring him coal to 
a rendezvous off Barbados from St. Thomas. He then pro- 
ceeded along the Brazilian coast and coaled from her near 
the mouth of the Amazon. Thence the Karlsruhe canied on 
across the line to another rendezvous at Sao Joao Island, 
where a small collier she had found at Curagao met her by 
appointment. This was the Stadt Sehlesmg, which was 
emptied and sent away to Maranham with the crew of the 
Bernes Castle. 

Captain Kohler’s intention now was to take up a cruismg- 
ground north of Fernando Noronha, on the main trade route 
between Europe and the South American ports.® Having 
coaled again on August SO at another secluded anchorage 
somewhere between Ceara and Cape San Roque, he made 
for his chosen station, and on the 81st got in touch with two 
Hamburg-Sud-Amerika liners, Asimeion and Rio Negro and 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd Crefeld, which had been dispatched 
from Brazilian ports to find him. All of them were ordered 
to a rendezvous off Rocas Reef, which he apparently 
intended to make his base, and to that point he proceeded 
himself, accompanied by his original tender the Pedagonia. 

See Map 2 in ease. * See Map 12 in ease. 
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Here he had one of his many narrow escapes; for on 
August 28, only two days before his arrival, Captain Luce, 
with the Glasgow, Monmouth and Otranto, had visited the place 
in search of the Dresden and her coUici-s. Notiring was then 
in the anchorage, and the swell was found to be so bad as 
to make it appear unlikely the Germans would be able to use 
the island as a base. Captain Luce therefore carried on with 
a sweep to the southward, and so missed the Karlsruhe’s three 
tenders by about forty-eight hours. 

Nor was tliis the end of Captain Kohler’s good fortune; 
for as he approadied the rendezvous he sighted and captured 
the Britisli steamship Strathroy with over 5000 tons of Welsh 
coal for the Brazilian Government. It was a splendid wind- 
fall that was quite unexpected. She was, of course, taken 
on to Rocas, where, under the lee of the idand, the three 
supply sliips were found securely at anchor. But Captain 
Kohler, it would seem, found the place imsuitable for his 
purpose, as Captain Luce had expected, for on September 1 
the prize was sent away, apparently to his last secret coaling 
place west of Cape San Roque, in charge of the Paiagmia. 
This ship was then to proceed to Pernambuco with mails, and 
there is no record of her ever having rejoined. Captain Kohler, 
with the Crefeld in company to act as a scout, steamed 
northward to take up the station he had selected on the 2nd 

S aralld, south latitude, about 100 miles north of Fernando 
foronha, where the various tracks begin to converge dosdy 
and the trade normally assumes its highest density. 

His chances of success were further increased by the fact 
that his original consort, the Kronprinz Wilhelm, was in the 
vicinity. Since Admiral Cradoek, on August 6, had caught her 
with the Karlsruhe in the act of being armed, the two ships had 
been entiidy separated, and the Kronprim Wilhelm had been 
cruising independently. On August 16 she is said to have 
coaled near the Azores, and on the 27th she certainly stopped 
and rdeased a Russian barque about 1000 miles to we south- 
ward of the Azores on the direct line to Rocas Reef. ^ It would 
look as though die may have heard whece Captain Kfihlex 
was, for on September 8 she was with the Asvmim, which 
apparently had been left at a rendezvous near Rocas Reef with 
the Strathroy’s crew on board. Next day she could be heard 
by Captain KoUer calling him, but he would^ make no reply 
for fear of attracting British cruisers, which his wireless room 
told him were not far away. 

His precaution was natural. The area he had chosen for 
his cruising ground was precisdy that which Admicd Stod- 
dart wouldThave been goaraiug hM he had a cruiser available. 
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The area, however, was not altogether neglected. Apart 
from Captain Luce’s recent visit, the Macedonia was passing 
through on her way to the South American station, and it 
was on September 1 that Admiral Stoddart had detached the 
Cornwall to search St. Paul Hocks. Admiral Cradoefc also, as 
we have seen, on his way down to South America was making 
an independent search of the same waters. Three days later 
Admiral Stoddart received orders that the Cornwall and 
Canopus were also to go to South America, and all tliese 
ships would pass through the area in which the Karlsruhe 
was operating. 

In spite of the fact that the South American trade was 
just recovering from the first shock of the war, Captain Kohler 
had no great luck at first. But on September 8 he had 
another welcome windfall. Tlus was the Maple Branch, a 
ship of 4,388 tons, with a general cargo for Chilian and Peru- 
vian ports. It comprised everything he most wanted : live 
stock, tools and marme and other stores of all description. 
Full justice was done to her contents, and then she was 
sunk. 

While this was going on the Krowjpnna Wilhelm was equally 
fortunate. Getting no reply to her call she had gone off to 
the southward, and^on September 4, some 200 miles Lo the east- 
ward of Pernambuco and wdl off the track, she fell in with 
and captured the Indian Prince from Brazil to New York 
with coffee, rubber, hides and general cargo. This ship was 
treated like the Maple Branch. The Kronprinz Wilhelm then 
disappeared, and nothing more was heard of her for a long 
time. For the Karlsruhe, also, there now came a barren period. 
Owing to vessds observing the Admiralty instructions for 
diversion nothing more was seen for three days, and then 
the Karlsruhe had to move off for coal to the secret place 
where his prize the Sbralhroy was lying. So far, then, the 
Karlsruhe’s cruise had been anything but as productive as she 
had cscpected. But, on the ouier hand, the good fortune that 
had saved her from the Glasgow had not deserted her. While 
she had been reveUing in the good things the Maple Branch 
brought, Admiral Cradock in the Good Rope passed her about 
fifty miles to the eastward as he hurried back from St* Paul 
^cks to join his new squadron at Pernambuco and to look 
into Fernando Noronha on his way. Nor did the German 
luck end here. For while the Maple Branch was being 
the Cornwall, who after examining St. Paul Bocks had carried 
her search -further on, rea<fiied a point not fifty miles to the 
^stward of where the Karlsruhe was cruising, but then by 
sheer perversity of fate she turned back according to her 
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instructions in order to coal at Sierra Leone. Before she had 
gone far, however, she received her new orders to join the 
South American Squadron, and steamed away for Pernambuco, 
as the Karlsruhe was malmg for her secret base on the coast 
of Brazil. Having coaled there from the prize Strathroy, 
Captain Kohler was on the way back to resume his station, 
when he again narrowly escaped falling in with the Carmania, 
who at this tune was coming down from Admiral Hornby to 
join the new squadron, and must have crossed his track very 
close. By September 10, however, he was back again un- 
observed on his old ground, and there he lay stopped with the 
Crefeld and Bio Negro thrown out on either hand as a screen 
against enemy cruisers, while at the same time they served 
as scouts to increase his range of vision. Yet for three days 
not a ship was seen. Everj^ing kept out of their way, but 
at 6 a.m., September 14, they feu in with the Highland Hope 
— ^a frozen meat shm of 5000 tons from Liverpool to Buenos 
Aires in baUast. ^e was caught steaming without lights 
but close to the track, and here her captor was again in 
jeopardy. For now the Canopus was coming along straight 
down the trade route, and was very near. At the same time 
a Spanish passenger ship homeward bound saw the little 
throng of ships and inquired by wireless what they were. 
The Karlsruhe answered, “ Convojr of British ships,” and the 
Cano^^, taking in the Spaniard’s signal, asked forher position. 
The Karlsruhe, of course, heard the British message and it 
was enough to warn her that her station was too dangerous 
to hold. Accordingly, without a moment’s delay, she sank 
her prize and hurried off to the westward, and so left the 
Canopus to pass on without finding a trace of her. 

Her intention now was to transfer her activities to the 
route between New York and South America which passes 
round the shoulder of Brazil, and here, some 800 miles from 
the scene of her last capture, she took a new position. At first 
this route seemed as deserted as the other, and she was just 
about to leave it in despair in order to co^ when one of her 
scouts saw smoke about fifty mOes to the eastward. It proved 
to come from the British steamer Indrani, which was carefully 
avoidmg tiie usual track in accordance with Admiralty in- 
structions. She was chased and captured,^ and found to 
contain 7000 tons of coal from Virginia for Rio. Insured for 
£62,000 besides her cargo, she was one of the most valuable 
prizes yet taken, but the raiders’ satisfaction was somewhat 
marred by a wireless message taken in a^ few days later 
from the German Consul at Pmiambuco askum if thew knew 
where she was, as he had bought the cargo, inesumaoly the 
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purchase was made for the benefit of the German cruisers. The 
ship, at any rate, was exactly what Captain Kohler wanted. 
She was therefore retained, and while the Karlsruhe carried 
on with the Asuncion to the secret base, she was left in 
charge of the Crefeld and Rio Negro. Manned by a prize 
party and the Chinese part of her crew, she henceforth 
became part of the squadron, and under the name of Hoffnung 
continue to serve the German cruiser as a tender till the end 
came. 

In spite of this fortunate e^turc, the Karlsruhe's career 
was still far from encouraging. Since her escape from Admiral 
Cradock on the second day of the war she had been cruising for 
four weeks and had only taken five ships, while she had been 
nearly caught four times. But now prizes came faster. Chi 
September 20, having picked up the Crefeld and Rio Negro, she 
was back on her old ^ound across the trade route north of 
Fernando Noronha. Here on the 21st and 22nd she took 
three more prizes of 3000 to 4000 tons : the Maria, a Dutdi 
ship with wheat for Ireland, and the British outward bound 
ships Cornish City and Rio Iguassu with coal for Rio. As 
most of it was of inferior quality both these ships were sunk, 
and so was the Maria, notwitlistanding that she was neutral 
and wheat had not been declared absolute contraband. On 
this day, also, the Italian ship Ascaro, homeward bound, was 
overhauled, but was allowed to proceed, and she it was who 
a week later, on her arrival at St. Vincent, gave the first news 
of where the Karlsruhe was working. A Swede was also 
stopped on her way to Buenos Aires, but she made no report 
of what she had seen. 

At this time Admiral Cradock was making his sweep 
southward to deal with Admiral von Spec. The Cornwall, 
Bristol and Macedonia had been left to look after the Northern 
Area, but as the limit of their mtrol area was Cape San Roque, 
the fertile zone which the Karlsruhe had chosen was left 
undisturbed. For the enemy it was a fine opportunity, but 
having as yet no knowledge of AdnriralCradock’s movements, 
Captam KShler made little use of it. The time, in fact, was 
chosen for overhauling his ship. For four days he was 
engaged on the work in the deserted waters to the westward 
of the route, and on September 28, when the work was com- 
pleted, he had to make for his secret base again to coal. On 
the way, however, he met the Asuncion, which had cleared the 
last of the S^athroy's coal and then sunk her. He accordingly 
coaled from the Astmdon at sea, and after sending her away 
to get int^gence from the coast, nrade back to his origin^ 
hunting-ground, labouring heavily with deekloads of coal 
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that barely left the guns free to be worked, so that his ship 
was in no condition either to fight or run had an enemy cruiser 
appeared. 

He arrived on October 1, and next day the Asuncion 
appeared with information that Admiral Cradock, with the 
Good Hope, Monmouth and Glasgow, had gone south, and the 
less welcome news that the Cap Trafalgar had been sunk bv 
the Carmania, Feeling now fairly safe, he took a position off 
the east side of the track and about 100 miles from St. Paul 
Rocks. But although the Argentine maize was now beginning 
to move and the route was more crowded, two more barren 
days passed. As it became clear that the trade was not 
following the main track, the Crefeld was sent out forty miles 
to the eastward, where she womd be on the Las Palmas- 
Pemambuco track, and there, on October 6, she sighted 
smoke. After a two hours’ chase the ship was captured, 
and proved to be the Fam from Barry to Montevideo, which 
in avoiding her proper track had got upon the other. She 
had on board nearly 6000 tons of best Welsh coal. It was 
the last thing he wanted at the moment, for he could not 
take another ton, but he sent her away to a rendezvous 
to the westward where the Asuncion was waiting, intending 
to dispatch her to Admiral von Spec as soon as he knew 
his position. 

The great gain from his last capture was that it seemed to 
indicate that he had found the line on which the trade was 
proceeding. But now he was once more disturbed. Again 
and again he had been forced to move by hearing British 
cruisers near him, and now another was calling. She seemed 
to be patrolling the route where he was workmg, and during 
the night her wireless grew so strong that to avoid her he 
moved his squadron right away to the eastward. The pre- 
caution was certainly a wise one. The three ships which 
Admiral Cradock had left behind in the northern section of 
his station had just begun a thorough search of the Farh- 
ruhe's zone of operations. While the Bristol examined the 
north coast of Brazil where the German base lay, the Corn- 
wall and Macedonia dealt with the focal area. On October 6 
Rocas Reef was visited, and the Cornwall, after looking into 
Fernando Noronha, made up the trade route for St. Paul 
Rocks, so that during the morning of the 7th rile actually 
passed over the spot where the Fam had been captured some 
thirty-six horns before. 

The fact that she thus missed her prey was not the end 
of our ill luck; for the movement which drove Capt^ 
Kdhler off the usual track, also pushed him upon that which 
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a great part of the trade was actually talcing, and so by 
pure accident he stmubled upon his richest spell of success. 
On each of the next four days a ship was captured — on 
October 6 and 7 two grain ships, Niceio de Laninaga and 
Lynrowan, from Buenos Aires to London and Liverpool; 
on the 8th and 9th two, Cervantes and Pruth, with grain and 
nitrates from the west coast. All four of these ships, after 
useful stores had been removed, were sunk by explosives. 

Captain Kohler had now to move to the westward to the 
rendezvous where his colliers, Astmeion and Fam, were 
waiting. The latter was the ship he intended to send to 
Admiral von Spec, but till he could arrange a rendezvous he 
meant to use her for a scout and decoy. As he approached 
the rendezvous three ships were seen upon it instead of two, 
and one of the three made off. The mystery was soon 
explained. The Fam by hoisting the red ensign had induced 
a British ship to approach, and the flying ship was the 
Asuncion, which had mistaken the Karlsruhe for an enemy. 

The British ship which was by this ruse entrapped was the 
Condor, from New York to South American ports with a rich 
general cargo of provisions, dynamite and oil — everytlung, in 
fact, that 9ve Karlsruhe wanted most, and it was only the 
purest bad luck that had sent her into the German hands, 
for she was keeping wide of the general track — so wide, indeed, 
that she had reaped the unfrequented spot which Captain 
Kohler had chosen for his rendezvous. During the 12tn and 
18th, while our nearest cruiser, the Macedonia, was patrolling 
the trade route between Rocas Reef and St. Paul Rocks, and 
the Edinburgh Castle, on her way to join Admiral Stoddart, 
was coming down to the eastward of her, the prize was 
emptied amidst great rejoicing, and then sunk. 

It was now high time for the Karlsruhe to be coaling again, 
but an important stro had first to be taken which could no 
longer be delayed. Owing to so many captures — six in the 
last week — ^the number of prisoners was becoming a serious 
anxiety. There were now over 400 on board the Crtfeld, of 
twenty different nationalities, and already, before the last 
batch of captures, there had been trouble with them owing to 
overcrowding and insufficient food. Not but what Captain 
KShler did his best, and the stores of the last prizes had eased 
matters, but it was impossible to keep them mtich longer. 
Accordingly, he dedded at the cost of revealing his where- 
abouts to send the Crefeld to a neutral port, and on October 18 
she parted company. 

Hear destination was Tenerife, with orders that she was not 
to put in there till the 22nd. For another ten days, therefore, 
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Captain Kohler considered he could remain safdy where he 
was. But, in fact, his sphere of operations was already 
known. A fortnight earlier, on September 28, the Ascaro, 
the Italian ship he had stopped and released, arrived at 
St. Vinceirt, Cape Verde, and though several other neutrals 
had been spoken, she was the first to report what she had seen 
to the north of Fernando Noronha. Beyond the fact that 
many ships on the route were overdue, the erctent of the 
Karlsruhe s depredations was unknown, and though the area 
was in Admiral StoddarL’s station, he still felt unable to spare 
a ship to occupy it. As we have seen, however, three of 
Admiral Cradock’s cruisers were working it, but as soon as 
Admiral Stoddart knew that his colleague was moving into 
the Pacific to meet Admiral von Spee’s squadron, he informed 
the Admiralty that he intended to search the area of St. Paul 
Bocks, Fernando Noronha and Bocas Reef with the Car- 
narvon, Albion, Marmora and Empress of Britain, Before he 
was ready to start, however, Admiral Cradock’s suggestion for 
forming a second squadron for South America had been 
received and adopted by the Admiralty, and it was now, on 
October 14, that they had directed Admiral Stoddart to 
proceed with his flagship to Pernambuco and take up the new 
command, as “ S.N.O. north of Montevideo.” On arrival he 
was to proceed down the trade route to Montevideo and 
take under his orders the Cornwall, Bristol, Macedonia and 
Orama. He was also to have the Defence, which had been 
ordered out from the Mediterranean and was already on 
her way to join him, and his special instructions were 
*‘to keep sufficient force ready to concentrate in case the 
German squadron from the Pacific escapes past Admiral 
Cradock,” 

His immediate objective, however, was the Karlsruhe and 
her squadron. By October 18, after fuelling at sea, they were 
back across the trade route north of Fernando Noronha, and 
on that day they captured the Glanton with coal from Barry to 
Montevideo. As they were full up with fud. and could not 
spare another prize crew, she was sunk. For six days longer 
Captain Kohler maintained his position, so that had Admiral 
Stoddart been allowed to carry out his intended sweep down 
the route he could scarcely have failed to run into the 
Karlsruhe's squadron. As it was, he left St. Vincent on 
October 15, and at 8.80 a.m. on the 20th passed within tea 
miles of the spot where the Glanton had been captured on the 
18th I but although the German squadron was still in the 
vicinity, he reached Pernambuco next day without having 
seen anything. The followed him down at about a 
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week’s interval, but she had no better luck, for by that time 
Captain Kohler was gone. 

By October 22 he knew that the Crefeld*s arrival would give 
away his position, and he thought he could hear that British 
cruisers were about him. But, in fact, they were all as far 
away from him as they had ever been. The Defence had just 
left St. Vincent. Admiral Stoddart had just reached Pernam- 
buco, where he heard a credible report that on the 20th the 
Karlsruhe had been talcing in supplies a little east of Macau, 
about seventy miles west of Cape San Roque, and he at once 
ordered the Bristol, which was coaling at Abrolhos Rocks, to 
seai'ch the place, and the Edinburgh Castle, which having 
coaled there was on her way to Pernambuco, to assist her in 
the same region. The Cornwall was also at the base waiting 
for Admiral Stoddart, and acting as wardship there while the 
Macedonia was coaling and overhauling machinery. StiU, all 
that Captain Kohler could tdl of what was going on was that 
there was a dangerous stir amongst the British cruisers in his 
vicinity, and tibat the Karlsruhe would incur too great a 
risk of capture by remaining where she was. Moreover, for 
some time she had found little but neutrals on the trade 
routes, and it was clear that British ships were being diverted.^ 
Captain Kbhler therdore determined to change his plan of 
action entirdy. His idea was now to leave the trade alone 
till it had had time to recover confidence and revert to his 
original scheme of raiding West Indian ports. 

This operation appears to have held an important place 
in the original German war plans, for two rendezvous for 
colliers and storeships had been arranged in West Indian 
waters. One was close to the Karhrme's original hidmg- 
place at Plana Cays in the Bahamas, and the other about 
250 miles east of Trinidad. Both had been discovered by 
our West Indian cruisers, and on September 12 the Berwick 
had found at the latter the tliree vessels which had left port 
the day war was dedared or shortly afterwards.® One, at 
least, had been originally to the northern rendezvous, but she 
had been called down about August 16, and ever since it 
would seem they had been waiting where they were found, a 
fact that would indicate that the arrangements of the German 
Admiralty for supplying their cruisers were not so complete 
as at one time they were popularly supposed to be. .Ml three 
ships were captured and brought in by the Berwick, but 

^ It is said that thel’am, when sho approached the Oondor under British 
oolaurs, got her to pass the Admiralty waxning to take a course west ol the 
usual traok. Stodt; JDer Karlsruhe. 

• See ante, p. 60. 
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•whether the loss was kno’wn to the Karlsruhe does not 
appear.^ 

Important as was the new venture, Captain Kohler seem^ 
loth to leave the waters where he had done so well. Till 
the last sale moment he clung to Ins cruising ground, and on 
October 28 was rewarded by capturing the Hurstdale of Liver- 
pool with 4,600 tons of maize from Rosario to Bristol. She 
was sunk at once. The next day — ^thc last one that was 
safe — ^brought nothing, and on the 25th, after detaching the 
Rio Negro, Asuncion and Indrani with instructions for the 
next few weeks, he held away with the Fam to carry out his 
raid on the West Lidies. 

MeanwhUe, since Admiral Stoddart had left ■the Canary- 
Cape Verde station, there had been no little anxiety lest the 
Karlsruhe should appear there, and owing to the passing of 
transport convoys the moment was anything but opportune 
for Admiral Stoadart’s departure. When on October 16 he 
started for Pernambuco, he left Captain Buller of ■the High- 
flyer in conimand of the station, but later in the day ne 
received an order from the Admiralty that the Highflyer ■was 
to take over from the Astrceaiiie transports that were TOming 
up from the Cape, as that ship was mgently required in 
connection with the new plan of operations against German 
South-West Africa. This left nothing for patrol routine 
except three merchant cruisers, and at the same time inteUi- 
gence came in that a German collier was at Las Palmas 
waiting to supply German cruisers. There was a strong 
probability that the expected cruiser was the Karlsruhe. 
The Kent was therefore ordered to join Captain BuUer’s com- 
mand instead of going on to Admiral Cradock, and to her ■the 
Astrced’s convoy was to be handed over. On reaching 
Admiral de Robeck’s station she was, in her turn, to hand 
over to the Vindictive and return ■to search the Canaries, 
where there were fresh indications that the Germans were 
preparing a base. 

No sooner had the Kent started ■than the rumom; of 
the Karlsruhe being in the vicinity gathered strength. On 
October 21 ■the Victorian, which Kad been refitting at Gib- 
raltar, reached Las Palmas to find the collier had gone to sea 
and that signal lights, believed to come from the Karlsruhe, 
had been seen off the south of the island. As the Kent and 
her convoy were passing she hurried off to warn her, and in 

1 The prizes were SpreeuxM, Gennanmerohant anxiliaiy from St. Thomas ; 
Lorema, Anerioan, and Thor, Norwegian, ohaiteied at Neww^ News os^- 
sibly for the Hamburg-Amedka Co. and 3PAor hqa between them 

over 3000 tons of coal and nearlv 200 tons of stores. 
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doing so passed another German ship in the dark without 
seeing her. The collierj which was the Walhalla, got into 
Tenerife, and so did the other ship. 

She proved to be the Crefeld, and to have startling news. 
For fourteen hours the Spanish Authorities kept it concealed, 
but then it became known that she had on board the ci’ews 
of no less than thirteen vessels which the Karlsruhe had 
captured or destroyed between August 81 and October 11. 

It was clear drastic measures must be take^romptly, but 
what they should be was not so evident. The immediate 
effect of the news was to give increased colour to the rumour 
about the Karlsruhe being in the Canaries and Cape Verde 
Area, since she was not likdy to remain on the scene of her 
recent exploits for fear of capture. Indeed, Admiral Stod- 
dart’s first care on reaching his new station hEid been to 
order the Bristol and Edinburgh Cattle to search the coast 
where the Karlsruhe's secret base was believed to be. He 
also ordered the Kent to co-operate with them, not yet being 
aware that she had been hdd, back on his old station. To 
secure that station furtlier it was necessary to call on the 
Coast of Spain station. 

There, in spite of the difficulty of maintaining a watch 
on the Peninsular ports with Ms decadent squadron. Admiral 
de Robeck had managed to make a sweep to the Azores, 
where he captured a large Hamburg-Amerika liner, the 
GrcBcia, which had been hovering there mr a month calling up 
German warships. His freedom of action had, indeed, been 
considerably enlarged by the recent detailing of the Bacchante 
and Euryalus as regular convoy ships between Homo and 
Gibraltar. But for this he could scarcely have left the convoy 
route. Two groups of transports were moving in his station, 
besides the Cape Garrison. One was homeward bound with 
the last of the old Mediterranean Garrisons, and the other, 
consisting of twelve ships, outward boimd with the 1st Wessex 
Territoiim Division for India. As it was, he was able to 
make a thorough search round the Azores, and on completing 
it he went down himself to the Canaries in his flagship fte 
Amphitrite. And there he remained; for he found the ^anish 
Authorities so lax in the matter of interning the G«cman 
auxiliaries that were there tliat he decided not to leave till 
he had seen the situation regularised. This he skilfully 
accomplished in a remarkably^ short time, considering how 
stroim was German influence m the islands. 

Nor was this the only point Ms vigilance was able to make. 
Here, ^ elsewhere, the successful protection of our trade 
rested in a great measure on our power of cutting off com- 
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munication mth the enemy’s cruisers. This we had not been 
able to do entirely, for, as the Admiral found out, a private 
wireless installation was being constantly used by German 
and Austrian consular officers to send cipher messages relating 
to shipping. No such privilege for consulates was generally 
recognised, and in this case mere was no need for it, since 
the cable connections were excellent. Cipher wireless 
messages, indeed, could serve no special purpose except for 
communicating secret intelligence and orders to ships at 
sea. One intercepted by the Victorian on September 6 was 
actually sent to and aclmowledged by Captain Kohler of the 
Karlsruhe. On these grounds, at the Admiral’s instigation, 
our Foreign Office made representations to Madrid. The 
Spanish (Government were at first reluctant to take action, 
pointing out that the privilege was permitted to both sides. 
But, as the Admiral objected, the privilege was of no use to 
us, while it practically furnished the Germans with a means 
of communication which was otherwise out of their power. 
For this reason what was being pennitted amounted to 
unneutral service. After some negotiations the Spanish 
Government admitted the justice of our contention, and, 
thanks to Admiral de Robeck’s persistence, cipher wireless 
messages were altogether forbidden. 

The Canary-Cape Verde area was thus well secured against 
any attack that was likely to be made upon it, but on the Cape 
station things had ra;pialy gone from bad to worse. The 
movement which Mantz had initiated had been spreading 
with alarming rapidity. (General Beyers, who at the outbreak 
of the war had resigned his command of the Union Forces, 
had joined him, and De Wet was raising the back veldt com- 
mandoes with the declared intention of re-establishing the old 
Boer Republics. (General Botha was taking the field in 
person against them, but so serious was the situation that it 
was felt he should not be left to his own resources. From 
one quarter only could assistance come. The New Zealand 
troops had just reached Australia under escort of the Mino- 
taur, Ibuki, Philomel and Pyramus, and the combined convoy 
was in process of concentration at Albany, where the two 
fast light cruisers Melbourne and Sydney replaced the Philomel 
and Pyramus. With such a force and its powerful escort 
the situation in Soutli Africa could be met, and on Octo- 
ber 26 the British Clabinet decided that as a precautionary 
measure the whole combined convoy must come to Europe 
by way of the Cape instead of Egypt. On October 28 the 
New Jfealand contirgent joined the concentration at Albany, 
and the final arrangements were made for the troops to 
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proceed to their new destination in three groups, according 
to the speed and coal endurance of the transports. 

It meant, of course, a very serious distortion of our 
Imperial concentration, but until South Africa was made 
secure again that concentration could never be consum- 
mated. The necessity had to be faeed, but not for long. On 
the day the decision was taken the cloud was lifted. At 
Commissic Drift, near Rustenberg in the Transvaal, General 
Botha had soundly defeated the rebels. Both Beyers and 
Maritz were in flight over the German border, and so far as 
they were concerned the rebellion was over. As soon as the 
news was fully known it was dear the internal situation was 
well in hand, and on October 80 the convoy was ordered to 
proceed as originally intended to Colombo, escorted by 
Minotaur, Ibuki, Melbourne and Sydney. 

Though the reversion to the original plan left the naval 
defence of the Cape as unsattefactory as ever, there was no 
suggestion of decreasing the Australian convoy’s powerful 
escort. It was a suggestion that could hardly be made at 
the moment, for although there was nothing near the convoy 
track except the Konigsberg and the Emden, the latter had 
just reappeared in a manner to shake confidence in the ability 
of the local forces to deal with her.^ The shook was all the 
greater because since her disappearance after her raid on the 
Minikoi Area at the end of September the operatioiu. against 
her had naet with considerable success. On October 9 
Admiral Jerram heard that a Greek ship was Isdng off Pulo 
Tapak, an island on the west coast of Sumatra near the south 
end of SrmaJur — ^that is, in the waters from which he had 
always believed the Germans would operate. He at once 
warned Captain Grant, who promptly detached the Yarmouth, 
then on patrol off Acheh Head, to investigate. On the 12th 
she reached Pulo Tapak, and there she found the Emden's 
Greek prize Pontoporos, and not only her but the Emden’s 
regular tender Markomannia taking m coal from her. The 
Pontoporos Captain von Muller had ordered to Simalur after 
his raid on Madras . On leaving the Minikoi area, he had taken 
his other prize, the Admiralty collier Euvresh, down to Pelidu 
Atoll in the Maldives, and having coaled from the Marko- 
mannia, which he had also kept with him, he sent her off to 
Simalur to refill with coal, while he himself continued down 
the Maldives to the Chagos Archipelago, taking the Bwesk 
with him. Both the vessels at Simalur were now captured, 
the Markomannia with 1800 tons of coal and the Pontoporos 
with 6000. The latter ship the Yarmouth took away to 

See Map 13 in ease. 
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Penang, the other she sank, and thus the Ernden’s fuel was 
reduced to the coal in her bunkers and what was left in the 
Buresk. 

Meanwhile Captain Grant, having searched the Laccadives 
and Maldives as far south as Male, was patrolling south of 
Ceylon with the Hampshire and Empress of Asia. No tidings 
of the Emden were to be had beyond the fact that from 
September 28 to October 1 she had been coaling off Felidu 
Atoll. After hearing of the capture of her colliers at Simalur, 
Captain Grant was convinced she must still be somewhere 
to the southward, and decided to make for Diego Garcia in 
the south of the Chagos Islands. As this place had till 
recently been a coaling station of the Orient Liners en- 
gaged in the Australian frozen meat trade, it was a likely 
point for her to make, and at daylight on October 18 he 
started in search of her, taking his merchant cruiser with 
him in accordance with the recent standing orders. The 
scent was now hot. After coaling off Felidu Atoll from the 
Markomannia, Captain von Muller had acfcuallv gone on to 
Diego Goi'cia. He had in his possession an old chart which 
showed the abandoned trade route as stiU existing, and for 
the best part of a week he cruised south and west of the 
islands expecting a rich harvest. But not a sliip was seen, 
and on October 9 he went into Diego Garcia to coal from the 
Buresk, The reception was all he could desire. In that 
remote and now lonely British colony the inhabitants were 
still imaware that a war existed, and instead of his visit being 
opposed or even resented, a cordial interchange of courtesies 
took place, and Captain von Muller was given every facility 
for heeling his ship to dean her bottom and for coaling at his 
leisure. The work was completed by the morning of the 10th, 
and he sailed again northward in search of firesh adventures, 
apparentiy straight into the arms of the two British cruisers. 
Unfortunately, however, while the Emden made her way north- 
ward through the Maldives, Captain Grant, in his eagerness 
to reach Diego Garcia, was steaming down well to the east- 
ward on the direct route from Colombo to the Chagos Islands, 
and he passed the Emden at a distance of about 800 miles. 
On tte 15th at Diego Garda he learnt the truth — ^that the 
Emden had gone north five days before — ^and he immediately 
stmted badr for Colombo, 

Scarcely had he coaled there and resumed bis patrol south 
of Ceylon when, on October 20, the St. Egbert put into Coc^ 
on the Malabar coast with the crews of six more British ships 
which the Emden had captured between Mmikoi and Ceylon. 
With considerable daring Captain von Mtlllet had returned 
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to the scene of liis last exploits, and from the 16th to the 
19th, during Captain Grant’s sweep to the southward, there 
was no British cruiser on the spot. True, an attempt had 
been made to recall the Askold, which in company with the 
Dupleiai -was escorting a Franco-British convoy to Suez, but 
the message reached her so late that she was obliged to go 
on to Aden to coal.^ 

The miscarriage was the more regrettable, for amongst 
the new batch of captures was the Exford, an Admiralty 
collier with 6000 tons of Welsh coal for Hongkong, and tln;s 
at the moment when the ErnderCs career was practically at 
an end through the capture of her supply ships, she received 
a now lease of life. All the other prizes, except one, which 
was a dredger, were large, and the number included the 
Troilus of the Blue Funnel Line, a vessel of 7500 tons, home- 
ward bound from Yokohama, and oidy twenty-five hours out 
from Colombo, TOth a cargo insured for £180,000.® The first 
two ships of the new haul were captured close to Minikoi, 
and the third in the Nine Degree Channel. The Emdm then 
steamed eastward and captured the rest off the coast of 
Travancore, between the direct tracks from Aden and Bom- 
bay to Colombo. All were sunk except two, the Si. Egbert, 
to which, on account of her neutral cargo, the prisoners were 
transferred, and the Admiralty collier Exford, which was kept 
as a tender. Most of the ships captured were duly following 
the routes given to them omcially. But, as we have seen, 
effective deviation at this nodal point was practically im- 
possible. Still, as evidence of how well-advised were tlie 
Admiralty instructions, it is to be noted that during the four 
days the area was left unguarded while the Emden was at 
work in it fourteen steamers passed outward and five home- 
ward unmolested. 

Not only did the Admiralty instructions keep most of 

^ The oonvoy Tras Arcactia, Nile and OamarvonMre ■with British troops 
from. Tienlsm, Hongkong and Singapoih, El Kantara with STenoh troops, and 
OordilUre with mnnitions from Japan. 

* The oaptures were: — 

OUm Grant (3,948 tons), Olan lane, outward honnd to Caiontta^ Was Bisks 
£30,600. 

Bmmhr (4,806 tons), Ben lane, Leith to Yokohama, valued at £60,000. 
GUlkma (6,146 tons), British India, Middlesbrough to Caloutta, War 
Bisks £77,000. 

Exford (4,642 tons), Tatem S.N. Co., CordiS to Hongkong with Admi- 
ralty oocd, War Bdsks £32,600. 

Eamvbbel (473 tons), dredger for Tasmania from Port Qlasgow. 

TfoUiia (7,662 tons), Blue Punnel lane. War Bisks £129,116. 

SuEghert (6,696 tons), Yokohama to Hew York, Wax Bisks £64,600, 
neutral oanm. 
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the trade out of Captain von Miillcr’s way, but the cruiser 
dispositions that were immediately made came within an 
ace of punishing his bold return with disaster. The moment 
Captain Grant heard the news he went off again with both his 
ships to Felidu Atoll to search the Maldives. This he could 
now safely do, for the Yarmouth, having taken over from 
the Zhemchug off Penang a convoy of four French transports 
with troops and stores, had brought it on to Colombo, leaving 
the Russian cruiser to search the Nicobars and Andamans for 
any German colliers that might be there, and the Yarmouth 
was now ordered to the Minikoi area. The result of Captain 
Grant’s movement was that the Emden had another miraculous 
escape. Still, her lude stood by her. After sinking his last 
prize and dismissing the St. Egbert with his prisoners, Captain 
von Miiller stood to the s outhward, with the Buresk and Exford 
in company, till about noon on the 20th, when he was in the 
latitude of Colombo. He then turned to the south-eastward 
to give Dondra Head in Ceylon a wide berth. As he came 
on, the Hampshire and Emmess of Asia began their sweep 
west-south-west towards Felidu Atoll, so that they must cross 
the EmderCs track. By midnight it looked as if nothing but 
a mirade could save her. At ordinary speed they would have 
clashed just after sunrise. But, eager as Captain von Miiller 
was to make off as fast as possible, he could not get mom than 
nine and a half knots out of his prizes. From his log it is clear 
the trouble caused him considerable anxiety, but, in fact, it 
was the stroke of luck that saved him. Had he done a knot 
or so more, or even had he kept away another point or two 
to the southward, he must have run right into Captain 
Grant. As it was, about 7.80 the two British cruisers passed 
across his course from ten to twenty miles ahead of him. 
lire morning was dark, with heavy clouds and passing showers. 
A spell of rain must have come on in the nick of time, for 
neither captain saw the other, and once more the Ehnden 
escaped the Hampshire, this time by minutes. 

Yet she was only out of the frjrag-pan into the fire. 
Captain von Muller had decided the time had coine to shift 
his ground altogether to the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, 
and in the afternoon of the 21st he detached the Eaford to a 
rendezvous north of the Cocos, which had also apparently 
been given to his colliers at Simalur, He was sIm quite 
unaware of what had happened to them. Indeed, his intelli- 
gence all through was very meagre. BQs success was won 
by very simple means. The stories that prevailed at the time 
of ingenious wireless calls and the like had little or no founda- 
tion ; he h d not cvcu direction meter to locate the calls 
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he heard. Ilis method had simply been to take up a position 
in a fertile area and hunt smoke, which from a crow’s nest 
on his foremast he could see at a distance of thirty-five miles. 
But now whenever smoke was seen he turned his stern to it 
and hurried on. It was not till he had made a point 200 miles 
south of Dondrallead that he held up for the Nicobar Islands, 
where he intended to coal before commencing o^rations in 
the new field. Here, as wc have seen, the Russian light cruiser 
Zhejnehug, of almost equal force, was carrying on a search for 
the Emden^s colliers.^ The Japanese light cruiser Chileuma was 
als 0 in the vicinitjr working the Acheh Head Patrol . At Singa- 
pore the light cruiser Yakagi, of the 2nd Japanese Squadron, 
had just arrived with the Ficnch transports from Saigon, but 
she was under orders to join the Australian Convoy at the 
Cocos Islands in place of the Nisshin, which had run on an 
uncharted rock outside Sandalcan and had to go into dock at 
Singapore. In Penang, the base of the Malacca Strait Patrol, 
was the DUberville wifli three destroyers, Fronde, Pistolet and 
Mousquet, Plere, on October 26, they were joined by the 
Zhemckug, who, after completing her search of the Nicobar 
and Andaman Islands, had come down the coast of Burmah 
through the Mergui Archipelago, and received permission 
for a week’s overhaul of her main engines. On the previous 
evening Captain von Muller anchored with the Buresk at 
Nankowry Harbour in the Nicobars. 

"What was in his mind was a raid on Penang, where he 
expected to find the Ditpleico, though she was actually at 
Aden, and after coaling he dismissed the Buresk to a sea 
rendezvous and staited on his daring enterprise. Though 
the port contained three French destroyers, it had no fixed 
defences, and for this reason our cruisers when visiting the 
place, having in mind the fate of the Pegasus at Zanzibar, 
were in the habit of lajdng out anchom so that the ship could 
quickly bring her broadside to bear on the entrance. The 
Harbour Master, Commander McIntyre, R.N.R., and Lieu- 
tenant Maimd, R.N., who was serving in the Zhemchug, urged 
this and other precautions on the Russian captain, and 
Lieutenant Maund each night took charge of the signal 
station at the military headquarters. Litue else, however, 
seems to have been done, except that one French destroyer 
went out to patrol at night and a picket boat was on guard. 
The other two destroyers were alongside the quay, and the 
Iberville was overhauling her engines. 

Tons. Xnoto. Oanm 

1 Zhemchug 1904 3,130 23 S 4‘7' 

1909 3,644 26 10 4*1' 
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This was the position when, shortly after 6.0 a.in. on 
October 28, a cruiser with four funnels (for Captain von 
Miillcr had just rigged a dummy one) appeared entering 
the harbour. She was painted dark grey lilse our own ships, 
and was flying a flag that was taken for the white ensign. 
The picket boat let her pass without challenge or giving the 
preconcerted warning, and tlie Zhemchug did not sliift her 
position. When within three-quarters of a mile of her the 
supposed British cruiser hoisted German colours, and directly 
afterwards fired a torpedo. It took the Zhemchug aft and 
flooded the engine room, and then, as the Emden ran past 
her, Captain von Muller opened fire at 800 yards. The sur- 
prise was complete and xesislanoe hopeless. Scarcely any 
of the Russian guns were even cleared away, nothing but a 
perfunctory harbour watch was being kept on board, and the 
Emden ran on untouched past the French destroyers, who were 
equally unready. On coming abreast of the If* Iberville, which 
was the innermost ship, she turned and, without firing on the 
French gunboat and destroyers, ran out again to pass the 
Zhemchug, which was now burning fiercely. At point blank 
range the Emden fired into her again and gave her another 
torpedo. There was a huge column of flames and debris, 
and in a minute the Zhemchug went down, only a quarter 
of an hour after the first shot was fired. Such was her in- 
glorious end, as though the curse of the ill-fated Baltic Fleet, 
in which during the Russo-Japanese War she had seen her 
first sfervice, still clung to her.^ 

As for the Emden, content with her bold and brilliantly 
executed exploit, she ran on out till, at the northern entrance, 
she came upon the Glen Liner Glmtorref, which was just stop- 
ping for a pilot. This shm was bound for Yokoh^a with 
Government ammunition for Singapore and Hongkong, and 
was flying the Explosive flag. Regardless of the two 
destroyers in the harbour, the Emden, with fine effrontery, 
stopped to take possession of her, and h^ already lowered 
her boats when what appeared in the still dim light to be a 
cruiser was seen coming in. The boats were recalled, and the 
Emden stood on to face the expected action. But it proved 
to be only the French destroyer Mousquet returning from 

E atrol. She made a gallant fight of it with guns and torpedoes, 
ut all in vain, and in seven minutes she went down. So the 
affair ended. There was no tame to go back to the Glen- 
turret, for the other French ships were getting under way. 
Still, the Emden stopped long enough to pick up the survivors 

^ Oat ol a oanaplemeat of 840 she lost I offloei and 00 men killed, and 
2 offioeis md 106 mea wounded. 
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of the Mousquet, from whom she heard the Pontoporos had 
been captured, and then she made off to the northward and 
disappeared. 

Such was the tale that reached the Australian Govern- 
ment as the great convoy was finally assembling for its 
departure. It was tempered, indeed, by the news that on 
the day after the Penang raid General Botha’s victory at 
Commissie Drift had been completed by the dispersal of the 
Eastern Transvaal rebels at Treurfontein ; and furthermore, by 
the time it was settled that the convoy was to proceed after 
all to Aden, all danger from the Konigsberg was over. Ever 
since, on September 20, she had destroyed the Pegasus at 
Zanzibar she had been lost, and had consequently remained 
a standing menace to the convoy route, and absorbed an 
annoying amount of our cruiser force. From the last day 
of September onwards an extremely active search had been 
kept up by a division of three light cruisers, Chatham, Dart- 
mouth and Weymouth, under the direction of Captain Drury- 
Lowe of the Chatham, and there was also at Mombasa the Pox, 
waiting for the expedition from India to German East Africa, 
which had been long delayed owing to the need of getting the 
main force to Egypt as soon as possible. She, of course, 
could not move far, but the other three ships hunted out every 
conceivable hiding place on the German coast and in the adja- 
cent islands again and again. There was little result, except 
that the Konigsberg seemed paralysed by their activity. No 
capture had been reported since she took the City of Win- 
chester, nor had our cruisers much luck in finding her tenders. 
On October 9, however, the Dartmouth, which was looking 
round Casuarina Island in the Mozambique Channel, cap- 
tured a German tug from Beira, which was supposed to be 
serving the missing enemy. Ten days later Captain Drury- 
Lowe anchored in the Lindi River to search it for the fourth 
time, and sending his cutter up the river, found the German 
East African Liner Pr&idenf, a ship of 8,885 tons. She, too, 
was believed to be communieatmg with the Konigsberg. 
She was flying the Red Cross flag, but not being painted white 
or on the list, she was captured and disabled. From her papers 
it was found that on September 16 coal had been sent to the 
Kdnij^sberg in lighters from Lindi to Sarari, six miles up the 
Rufiji, and German charts seized on board showed the river 
was navigable by a ship of the Kdnigsber^s dass. Accord- 
ingly, after being calkd elsewhere by a fmse report. Captain 
Drury-Lowe arrived at the Rufiji Delta on the 80th, and 
there he found her lying up at Sarari with her collier and 
three small steamboats. It was impossible for the Chatham 
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to reach her, and as natives reported that the creek up which 
she lay was mined and defended by guns and entrenched 
troops, Captain Drury-Lowe sat down to blockade her till he 
could make arrangements for a flotilla attack. 

It was on the last day of October that he was able to 
report he had run the Kdnigsbet'g to earth, but to the Australian 
Convoy, whidi was to sail next day, it could make no differ- 
ence. Pressing as the need was for reinforcing the Cape 
station, the wide extent of sea which so large a convoy 
must cover rendered it dangerous to reduce the number of 
ships allotted for its escort. As it was, the Yahagi, which 
should have joined the convoy at the Cocos Islands, was no 
longer available, for Admiral Jerram had found it necessary, 
so soon as he heard of the Emden'a exploit at Penang, to 
divei-t her to join the Chikuma in hunting down the irrepres- 
sible raider. The arrangements therefore stood, and on 
November 1, before the news of the Konigsherg reached 
Australia, the great convoy sailed for Colombo under escort 
of the Minotaur, Ibuhi, Melbourne and Sydney. Nor was 
any call made upon Admiral Patey. With the Australia, 
Montcalm and Encounter he was still at Suva maintaining the 
covering position which he had been ordered to take up, and 
hourly expecting instructions to proceed to South America 
in chase of Admiral von Spec. He had urged to be allowed 
to do this in the middle of the month, but no fresh orders 
came, and he had to continue cruising in the Fiji-Samoa area. 

The Japanese were still occupied with the main part of 
their fleet in the siege of Tsingtau, and so was the Triumj^h, 
Their two South Sea Squadrons, as arranged, were operating 
in concert with Admir*d Patey on cither side of longitude 140 , 
which is roughly the dividing line between Polynesia and the 
Malay Archipelago, and there they were keeping an eye on 
the as yet unoccupied German islands to the eastward and 
the numerous German ships in neutral ports to the westward, 
as well as Honolulu, where the long-lost Oder had appeared.^ 

^ The fate of most of the small Oennaa raiders was by this time known. 

The Plmei had been found at Yap hy the Japanese Second South Sea 
Squa^n, when on Ootobor 7 thqy went there to tt&e possrasionof the island, 
and she sank herself as they approached. 

The iSTomaf early in October was found to bo hiding on the North coast 
of New Britain, and using her wireless for inteUigonoe purposes. An expe- 
^tion against her was organised at Babaul oonsiBrng of the captured Govetn- 
ment Yacht Nvm under Lieut, •Commander J. H. Jackson, B,N., and some 
Austxalian infantry under Zieut, -Colonel J. Baton. Belween them they 
managed a very clever surprise, and on the 11th the Komet was seized un* 
damaged with her wirdess geax intact. She was added to the Australian 
Meet as the gunboat Una. 

The Mb&r put Into Bahia on September 4, and was in due course interned 
there with her officers snd crew by the Brazilian Government. 
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In that port she had been making good her defects, and so 
lax were the American rules about internment that the 
Japanese thought it necessary to watch her, not only with 
the armoured cruiser Asama but also to detain there the 
small battleship Hizen, which had been under orders for 
Esquimalt to reinforce the Anglo- Japanese Squadron on that 
coast. They had also agreed to take over the eastern part of 
the Indian Ocean — that is, from 90° cast longitude, which 
took in the Andamans and Nicobar Islands, to the Sunda 
Strait, and for this purpose Were detaching Vice-Admiral 
Tochinai with two armoured cruisers, Tokiwa and Yakwmo, 
to form a third squadron with the Nisshin, Chikuma and 
Yahagi. 

Nothing, therefore, was available for the Cape except the 
Goliath, which, on the day the Konigsberg was run to earth, 
had arrived at Mombasa with the main force of the German 
East African Expedition; but she had developed serious 
defects which needed attention, and before she could move 
a disaster had occurred which rendered much more drastic 
measures in the highest degree urgent. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THK BATTLE OE COHONEL, NOVEMBER 

We have seen how on October 22 Admiral Cradock left 
Port Stanley in the Falklands to make a sweep round the 
Horn, leaving the Canopus to meet him at the other side 
of the Straits. We have also seen how the Admiralty instruc- 
tions seem Lo have left him no doubt that he was to operate 
with his squadron on the west side, while Admiral Stoddart 
guarded the east, and how he considered himself still boimd 
by the order of October 5 (received by him on the 7th) to 
search for the enemy. That this was so is made quite clear 
by a further message which he sent home late on October 26. 
He had just joined Captain Luce’s detachment at the secret 
base, ana was now more deeply impressed than ever with the 
impossibility of doing what he understood was expected of 
him. With the force at his disposal he could see no way 
of bringing to action a squa^on so fast, efficient and 
homogeneous as that of Admiral von Spee. Referring to the 
order of October 6 and the importance of an earljr success, 
he submitted that with the Canopus in company xt was im- 
practicable, owing to her slow speed, to seek out and destroy 
the enemy’s squadron. The Canopus was oixly fit for escorting 
and guarding This colliers. He intended, therefore, to employ 
her on that duty and had ordered Admiral Stoddart to send 
him the Defence. In doing so he cited his own failure to bring 
the Karlsruhe to action on Au^st 6, and suggested that her 
depredations should be i^ored till a ship of superior speed 
could be sent to deal with her.* 

^ See Meips 14: and 16 in ease. 

* The Megram as leoelved was as follows, but there is leoson to bdieve 
its text was mutilated in tiansmission: — 

“With reference to oiders oontsined in Admiral <7 telegram leemved 
Ootober 7 to search for enemy, and onr great desire for early aucoess, 
consider it immaoticafale, on aooonnt of Gmopu^s slow speed, to find and 
destroy enemy’s squadron. Ckmsequently have ordered to join me 

after calling at Montevideo for orders. OatwpiM will be em^oyed on neoea- 
sa^ convoying of colliers. S^om expenenoe of An^t 6, most lespoet- 
fulfy submit not to expose depredation of KademJie. May it eontbrne until 
she meets vessel of superior speed.” 

The mean trial speed of the Karlmihe was 27’e knots — ^that of the D^eme 
23 8. Tkom Admiral Oradook’a first orders (see ante, p. 809 note) it would 
appear that the Defeme was to be j^ven him not to deal with the EarlmAt, 
but to make his squadron strong enough to meet Admiral von Spee. 

341 
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When the message came to hand next day (the 27th) it 
was found, owing to mutilation in transmission, difficult to 
see precisely what Admiral Cradock wanted, and after due 
consideration a plan was adopted, which differed radically 
from that which it is now evident the Admiral had in mind. It 
was decided definitely to keep the force available in the South 
American area divided into two squadrons of about equal 
strength. The immediate reason seems to have been fresh 
news of the Karlsruhe. The Defence had reached Pernam- 
buco on October 25, and next evening there arrived a 
Norwegian ship which had been stopped by the Karlsruhe 
three days before. She reported that as late as October 28 
the German cruiser was stiU on the trade route, and with 
this information the Defence had at once put to sea, but 
not to hunt the Karlsruhe. Her immediate orders were to 
rdieve the Cornwall as base ^ardship at AbroUios Rocks 
and send her to join the Bristol, Macedonia and Edin- 
burgh CasUe, who were engaged in a thorough search of 
the Fernando Noronha area and the north coast of Brazil, 
Directly the Admiralty knew of Admiral Cradock’s call 
for her they countermanded it.^ Quite apart from the 
heavy demand which the hunt for the Karlsruhe made upon 
Admiral Stoddart’s squadron, they did not consider tliat 
Admiral Cradock required any addition to his force. Their plan 
was to move the North Pacific Squadron — ^that is, the Idssumo, 
Hizen and Newcastle — southward to the Galap^os Islands, 
and by this means they calculated that if Ad^-al von Spec 
had gone north he would meet a superior squadron and be 
forced down to the Glasgow and Monmouth, and that these 
ships would be able to draw him on to the Good Hope and 
Canopus.^ 

The telegram to Admiral Cradock, which was sent off 
in the evening of October 28, perhaps never reached him. — 
in any case it was too late to affect his movements.® On 
the 27th, still hoping, it would seem, to receive a modification 
of the instructions which, as he conceived them, appeared 
impracticable, he detadbed the Glasgow northward again to 

^ The telegram laa : "Befetux is to remain on East Coast under orders 
of Stoddart. This will leave euffloient force on each side in case file hostile 
omiaers appear there on the trade lontes. Theie is no ship available lor the 
Ckpe Horn vicinity. Japanese batUeship Hizm shortly expected on Notfii 
Amerioan coast. She w join with Japanese Idmno and Nmmile, and 
move south towards Galapagos.” 

® The MonmoUOt'a roera was inferior to fiiat of all the German ships 
except the LtifsAg. (See p. SSO.) 

* It was received by the Glasgow and Captain Imoe is of opiniem it 
probably did reach the Admiml. 
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Coronel, where he could expect to hear from the Admiralty 
by way of Montevideo. Captain Luce’s further instructions 
were to send telegrams, to obtain intelligence and to intercept 
a German sailing ship which was said to be making for Santa 
Maria Island oft Coronel. Next day he called up the Canopus 
and her colliers from the Straits, his intention being, as soon 
as he heard Captain Luce’s intelligence, to proceed northward 
with the squadron and coal at Juan Fernandez, where there 
were friendly French mtercsts ; and while awaiting the Glasgow's 
report, he detached the Otranto to look into Puerto Montt, 
the southern termmus of the Chilian west coast railway. 

The Glasgow, in her search for the German sailing ship, 
an-ived ofi Santa Maria on the evening of the 29th, but with 
the Admiral’s approval waited till next morning before 
going into Corond. During the afternoon she took in many 
wirdess messages in cipher, apparently German. This she 
reported to the Admiral, who at once decided to sail at 
6 a.m. on the SOth with the Good Hope and Monmouth and 
stand to the northward. The Canopus was also close at 
hand. Indeed, just as he was coming out he met her with 
the two colliers she was escorting, tmfortunatdy, howerva*, 
he found she required a twenty-four hours’ repair on her 
high-pressure piston gland, and he had to order her into 
the anchorage to carry out the work. At the same time he 
Infoimed Captain Luce, in view of the indications he had taken 
in, that the visit to Coronel was a consideration secondary 
to the search for the enemy, and accordingly, as the wh’dess 
signals continued strong during the night, the Glasgow 
cruised to the westward and norui-westward of Santa Maria 
Island during the SOth and the night of the 30th-81st. Next 
morning the OtrarOo rejoined the flag. She had reached Puerto 
Montt m the afternoon of the 8(ra, and finding the place 
entirely pro-Geiman, had left again at 6 a.m< on the 81st, 
without having obtained any information. The Glasgow was 
more fortunate. At 1 a.m. on the 81st, being then off 
Coronel^ she had heard the Leipzig's call sign, apparently 
addressing a merchant ship very dose, but saw nothing then 
or at daybreak. Upon this or other indications Admiral 
Cradock seems now to have formed the opinion that Admiral 
von Spee was making for the Northern objective area — 
that is, the Galapagos Islands and the approaches to the 
Panama Canal. So far as is known he was not yet aware of 
the Anglo-Japanese Squadron tiiat had been told off to that 
area, and he may wdl have believed, on the information he 
had, that the duty of protecting it rested on his shoulders. 
Whatever his motive, what he now did was to call up the 
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Canopus bo proceed wiLh her two colliers to St. Felix (Lat. 
26° 18' S., Long. 80° 11' W.), a lonely island over 600 miles to 
the northward of Juan Fernandez, the place where previously 
he had intended to coal. 

His immediate anxiety was for intelligence, and his next 
step was to order the Glasgow definitely to go into Coronel, 
to dispatch and collect telegrams, witli instructions to sail 
on November 1 as convenient. On reaching the port at 
6.20 p.m. on the 31st, she sent off the telegrams which the 
Admiral had drafted at the base, in one of which he explained 
his dispositions and his intention of moving northward, 
coaling at St. Juan Fernandez, bub without again mentioning 
that tire Canopus had been devoted to the escort; of his 
colliers. By the time it reached the Admiralty the new 
Board was installed, with Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord, 
and one of their first acts was an effort to improve the 
precarious position in which Admiral Cradock found himself. 
The Defence was immediately ordered to join him, and in in- 
forming him of this they made it dear he was not expected to 
act wiBrout the Canopus. He was to keep his squadron 
concentrated on her, detaching the Glasgow to get touch wilh 
Uie enemy, and to make every effort to form a junction with 
the Defence at the earliest possible moment. He was also told 
that the Gernrans bdieved him to be in Corcovado Bay — ^an 
impression which must have been due to the Otranto^ s visit to 
Puerto Montt. 

Prompt as was the action taken it was loo late — the 
telegram never reached him. Before it could arrive he had 
given the Glasgow an order to meet the squadron at noon 
next day (November 1) at a rendezvous fifty miles west of 
Corond. By the time she arrived both she and tlie squadron 
were taking in strong German signals. They still seemed to 
indicate that the Leipzig was somewhere to the north,ward, 
calling up merchant vessels, and the Admiral formed a line 
of search. On the orders he had he could hardly do less. 
Doubtless if he had received the last explicit tdegram from 
the Admiralty defining exactly what was expected of him, 
he would have left the Glasgow to investigate and prepaid 
to fall back on the Canopus. But he had been previoudy 
told to “be prepared to have to meet” the enemy and to 
** search ” — expressions, which, taken together, a British officer 
in his position could only interpret as an order to “ seek out 
the enemy and destroy him-” As this could not be done if 
he had to drag the old battleship along with him, he appears 
to have that by the imwritten law of the Service an order 
to seek out mnat override all others. [It may be, of course. 
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that as a fortnight had gone by from the date at which the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had been expected to appear in 
Chilean waters, he was confirmed in the belief that they must 
have gone north to the Panama area. The probability of being 
ordered to co-operate with our North Pacific squadron 
may therefore have influenced his decision to take the risk he 
did. Otherwise it is scarcely credible that with a squadron 
relatively so weak and with his two best units, Good Hope 
and Monmouth, newly commissioned and stiU quite raw at 
their gunnery, he would have gone to meet two of the 
smartest and most seasoned cruisers in the German Navy, 
each of them of equal force with his flagship. 

If this was indcM his belief, he was soon to be undeceived. 
On October 12 Admiral von Spec had arrived at Easter 
Island with the NUmberg in company, and tliere he found the 
Dresden. This ship, after her failure to capture the Ortega, 
had cruised up the trade route nearly as high as Coronel. 
As she foTmd nothing, she turned back, kcq)ing further 
from the coast, till September 29, when she went ofi to Mas- 
a-Fuera. There she coaled from the Baden, which had been 
acting as her tender ever since she left West Indian waters, 
and which now proceeded to tow her to Easter Island. She 
reached it two days before Admiral von Spee, and on October 
14 the Leipzig turned up and completed the concentration. 
For a week the squadron lay there resting, revictualling and 
making its preparations without hindrance, for in that 
lonely Chilean possession, which was nothing but a cattle 
ranch, the semblance of authority that existed was quite 
unable to assert neutrality. Thence he was therefore able 
to obtain all he required, and on October 18, while Admiral 
Cradoefc was still waiting for the Canopus at the Falklands, 
he sailed, fully replenished, for Mas-a-fuera. There, on 
October 27, he was joined by the Prim Eitel Friedrich, 
driven from her proper cruising area in New Guinea waters by 
the Australian Squadron. By this time he must have heard 
that British cruisers had been at Valparaiso; for the same 
day (the 27th) that Admiral Cradock reached his secret base, 
he sailed again, and at noon on the 80th he was fifty miles 
west of Valparaiso. In that vicinity he cruised out of sigfht 
and sent in the Prims Eitel Friedrich, who chased a British ship, 
the Colusa, so close into the port that a Chilean gunboat had to 
intervene. Next day, having certain news that the Glasgow 
was at Coronel, Admiral von Spee at once decided to move in 
to cut her off, but, as we have seen, she left just in time to 
escaije him and just too soon to be able to infonn the flagship 
of ms presence. Thus about the time Admiral Cr^ook 
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began his sweep northward, believing he had nothing but 
the Leipzig before him, the whole Gennan Squadron was 
about sixty miles north of Arauco Bay. They too believed 
ibey had a single enemy cruiser (the Glasgow) in their clutches, 
and the intention was, as they neared Corond, for the NUm- 
berg to steam past to see if she was stiU there, while the rest 
formed on an arc twenty miles distant from the harbour. 

Such was the strange position at 2.30 p.m. on November 1, 
by which time the Glasgow had rejoined. Neither admiral 
knew tliat tire other was present, and each believed he had 
notliing more serious in hand than cutting off an isolated 
cniiser. While the British flagship proceeded N.W. by N. 
(mag.) at ten knots, the squadron was ordered to take up 
stations on a line N.E. by E. (mag.) from the flag in the 
order Good Ilope, Monmouth^ Otranto, Glasgow, at fifteen 
miles apart. For some time past it had been blowing strong 
from the south-east, and it was in a fairly heavy sea that 
the squadron proceeded to take up the prescribed formation. 
Two hours later, at 4.20 p.m., the line of search was still 
incomplete when the Glasgow sighted smoke on the starboard 
bow, and a few minutes later altered course to S. 84° E. 
towards it. Five minutes later the Otranto, which was then 
about two nriles W. N. W. of the Glasgow, signalled to her 
that she also had seen the smoke. In another quarter of 
an hour the Glasgow knew the long-expected crisis had come. 
She had made certain what ships were causing the smoke, 
and at 4.40 reported them as the Scharnhorst, ^eisenau and 
a German light cruiser. In another five minutes she was 
able definitely to determine their course. They had turned 
towards her, and signalling to the flagship, “Enemy’s 
protected cruisers in sight steering between S.E. and S.,” 
she turned away at fufi speed to S. 66° W. in order to 
dose the Good Hope, which hod promptly turned towards 
the enemy. The Monmouth and Otranto followed her lead. 
The Canopus, which had left Vallenar Roads at 9.0 the 
previous morning, was still nearly 800 miles away to the 
southward, toiling slowly with her colliers through the heavy 
weather on her long voyage to St. Felix, and quite unable to 
give any support. 

It is not without emotion that one contemplates the 
fedings of so fine an officer when suddenly he found himself 
face to face with the hopdess situation into which, against 
afl his protests and better judgment, he dearly b^eved 
himsdf to have been forced. A cloud that can never be 
lifted has fallen on one of the most tragic moments in our 
Naval history. All we can ever know Is the silver Hninff. 
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For whatever he thought and felt. Admiral Cradock did not 
flinch. 

Whm about 4.80 the Glasgow located the enemy, they 
were still coming down the coast in order to take up their 
encircling position off Coronel. The flagship Schamhorst 
was outermost and tlie Numberg innermost, but, having 
chased a small steamer, she was out of sight to the north- 
ward, and as the Dresden had been told to keep touch, she, 
too, was twelve miles astern. Admiral von Spec’s squadron 
was thus a good deal dispersed, and he only had steam for 
fourteen knots, but as soon as he sighted two of the British 
squadron to the S.W. he ordered jul boilers to be lighted, 
recalled the two light cruisers, and, without waiting for them, 
began to chase with his otiier three ships in hne ahead, 
working rapidly up to twenty Icnots. He was careful, 
however, to keep his enemy four points on his starboard bow. 
“ The wind was south,” he says, “ force 6, with a corre- 
spondingly high sea, so that I had to be careful not to be 
manceuvred into a lee position. Moreover, the course 
chosen helped to cut off the enemy from the neutral coast.” ^ 

In anticipating such a manoeuvre by his enemy he was 
not far wrong. Widely as Admiral Cradock had allowed 
himself to be separated from the ship which the Admiralty 
relied on to give him strength for the encounter, there is no 
sign of his having attempted to avoid action. It is probable 
that having regard to the relative speeds and positions of the 
two squadrons he judged it impossible to fall back on the 
Ccmopvs without fli'st being brought to action, and thought 
his best chance, as the sun was setting bdiind him, lay in 
forcing an engagement while he had the advantage of the 
light. 

As we have seen, as soon as the Glasgow had made out 
what the enemy were and that they were steering for her, 
she turned back, and with the Monmouth and Otranto steamed 
at full speed towards the flagship. This was at 4.47, and 
about 5.0 Admiral von Spec saw them miming off to the 
westward, the Glasgow’s course being actually S. 65° W. 
As well as she coma for the enemy’s continual jamming, 
she was reporting the character and movements of the 
Germans. She had sight of the Good Hope at 5.0, and ten 
minutes later Admiral Cradock signalled for all ships to raise 
steam for full speed and to concentrate on the Glasgow — 
that is, on the ship which was nearest the enemy. The course 

^ Admiral von Spee’s Official Beport This leporti, witli that of the 
&laagWf is the main anthority. The two are in substantial agreement as to 
ranges, movements and the general course of the action. 
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o£ the three cruisers m closing the flagship was about W. by S., 
and to this Admiral von Spee conformed about 5.10, altering 
again to the S.W. ten minutes later, but it was not till nearly 
6.0 that he sighted the Good Hope. By this time Admiral 
Cradoclc had his squadron in line ahead in the order Good 
Hope, Monmouth, Glasgow, Otranto. The signal had been 
made at 5.47 and ho was leading about S.E. to cross in front 
of the enemy, who was then distant about twelve miles. 
As, however, the Otranto could do no more tlian 15 knots, he 
seems quicldy to have found that on the course he was steering 
he could not effect his purpose, for at 5.65 he inclined away 
to starboard (S. 20° Even this would not do, and 
judging apparently that nothing was left to him but to force 
an action on parallel com-ses he signalled to alter to souiJi 
(mag.). There ean be little doubt what his intention was, 
for no sooner was the squadron steady on the new course than 
he made an obvious effort to close the enemy. At 6.04, 
according to the report of the Glasgow's navigator, the “ British 
Squadron turned four points together to port towards the 
enemy, with a view to closing them and forcing them to action 
before sunset, which, if successful, would have put them at 
a great disadvantage, owing to the British SqUadron being 
between the enemy and the sun.” The enemy, however, 
refused by immediately turning away in succession to port, 
and so kept the range at about 18,000 yards. 

So at least it appeared to our squadron. According to 
the published German track chart, Admiral von Spee certainly 
did turn away about three points at this time, but it is 
not certain that he saw the British movement clearly, or 
that he realised an attempt was being made to force an 
action. His own account was that, having frustrated what 
he took to be an attempt to get inshore of him and to 
windward, and having in the effort drawn well ahead of 
his squadron, he was content to wait for the rest to come 
up. “ The enemy,” he says, “ was amiable enough not to 
disturb us in this,” * Tms, however, is tantamount to 
saying he did avoid action at this time, and Admiral Cradock, 
finding he could not close in the direct manner he had at- 
tempted, turned back in about five minutes mto line ahead 
to a course that was south (mag.). But he had not ^ven 
up the idea of forcing an action, or, at least, he must have 
realised that an action was now inevitable practically on 

^ Captain IiQoe in his xopoit says the eaenw tadl twned S. when the si wal 
was aada, but the publishw German ohoxt shows them still keeping iS.W. 

* Xbia is fcom fais pAvate letter. The British tmns ate not shown on the 
r*. -rm ,n tr ^ilr .t+. 
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the enemy’s terms, and that the little chance he had was to 
bring it on while he still had the advantage of the light. 

The two squadrons were now steaming to the southward 
on slightly converging courses, and at 6.18 Admiral Cradock 
ordcrai speed to be increased to seventeen knots, and then, 
after making the general signal for close attention to the 
flagship’s movements, altered one point towards the enemy, 
signallmg to the Otranto to proceed at her utmost speed. 
He next called up the Canopus and informed her he was 
going to attack the enemy there and then, giving his position 
as Lat. 87° 30' S., Long. 74° 0' W.^ This signal the Canopus, 
who was steering to the northward at 10 knots, took in, and 
replied at once : “ My position 41.10 S., 76.20 W., Course N- 
10 W.,” — that is, she was over 250 miles away. 

By this lime the Dresden had come up into the line, 
and Admiral von Spee, who when Admiral Cradock last 
altered towards him liad answered by a corresponding turn 
away, now (6.471 altered bads again one point towards the 
British, and as Admiral Cradock saw that both the German 
light cruisers were in station, he reduced speed to sixteen 
knots, possibly to cover the Otranto. He still kept pressing 
her to use her utmost speed, but she could only reply 
that against the head seas she could do no more; out she 
was coming up on the Glasgom, and when the Admiral 
slowed down sue hauled out to starboard, and, seeing an 
action was imminent, asked if she was to keep out of range. 
No clear reply could be had, and, having no battle value, 
she kept away on the Glasgm's starboard quarter. 

The sun was now setting in a stormy sky. The Germans 
teU of heavy clouds with driving showers that obscured the 
failing light, but the western horizon was all aglow.® So 
long as the sun was still visible the light was all m Admiral 
Cradock’s favour, but in these circumstances the Germans 
refused to fight. As soon, however, as it had gone down 
the advantage was turned against mm, iov while the Ger- 
mans were almost lost in the obscurity of the eastern 
horizon, he was clearly silhouetted against the afterglow. 
For this Admiral von Spee had been worldng. “I had 
manoeuvred,” he says, “ so that the sun in the west could 
not disturb me. The moon in the east was not yet full, 
but promised good light during the night, and there were 
rain squalls in various directions.” Under such conditions of 
light, with heavy seas breaking oVer their engaged bows, 

^ This positioa was aotually fifty miles south of where he was. 

^ Britssh ofSoers state tlut they saw nothing of the olonds and rain on 

wUnl' tile n ' ntlionti. ' ir Tst 
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what chance had oui' comparatively old ships, whiclr had had 
no opportunity of doing their gunnery since they were com- 
missioned for the war, against the smartest shooting squadron 
in the German service, and that squadron superior in numbers, 
design, speed and gun power? ^ 

It was a minute or two after 7.0, when the sun had just 
set, that Admiral von Spec opened fire at a range of about 
12,000 yards. Even thci\ his line was not properly formed. 
While the British ships were accurately placed at two cables 
apart, in the German line there were five cables between the 
Gneisenau and Leipzig and seven between the Leipzig and 
Dresden. Notwithstanding that all ships were rolling heavily 
in the ugly seas, the shooting of the two big German cruisers 
was excellent from the outset. The Schamhorsfs first shots 
were a salvo of three guns, which burst on the water beauti- 
fully together and 500 yards short of the Good Hope. Her 
third salvo apparently hit the Good Hope's forward 9-2" gun. 
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for the Otranto observed a sheet of flame near the forward 
six-inch casemate, and the big gun was not flred throughout 
the battle. The Gneisenati fired salvoes at the Monmouth, 
whose forecastle also was on fire in three minutes, dthough 
she is known to have been stripped of paint and woodwork. 
The Leipzig fired on the Glasgow, but failed to bit her, as 
the range was too great for her smaller guns. By this time 
our ships had also opened Are, each on her opposite number 
in the enemy’s line, except the Otranto, who, owing to the 
range at which the action was fought, was unable to take 
any effective part in it. Her captain was quick to realise 
that, owing to the great size of his ship and the relatively short 
range of her guns, she could serve no purpose, except as a 
mark for the enemy to range on. For a time, therefore, he 
tried to confuse their aim by zigzagging and ^tering speed, 
but finally, after the Gneisenau had put two shells over his 
fore bridge, one salvo flftv yards on liis starboard bow and 
another 150 yards astern, lie drew right out of the fine to the 
westward and stood by, watching the action. 

It quickly became general. By 7.10 the Leipzig was 
straddhng the Glasgm, and the Dresden was also finng at 
the Glasgow and possibly at the Otranto, while the two big 
cruisers dealt with the Good Hope and Monmouth. And 
every minute the tactical disadvant^s under which our 
ships entered the fight increased. The heavy seas were 
sending up bursts of spray in the faces of our gunners, their 
telescopes were obscured, and in the growing darkness our 
spotters in the tops could not mark the fall of our shot, Tlie 
smoke of the leading German ships driven down their line 
by the strong south-east wind, frequently veiled the Leipzig 
from view of the Glasgow, tt© only British ship of whose 
firing we have any detailed account, but the rest can have 
fared no better. She had opened fire at 7.6, when the range 
was estimated at 10,000 yards. Prom the first the impos- 
sibility of observing the fall of the shot and the indistinctness 
of the target reduced her chance of hitting to a minimum, 
and her firing was consequently very slow. At 7.14, finding 
she was getting astern of station, she increased speed, but 
reduced again at 7,19, about which time a 4-1" ^ell from 
the Leipzig broke up, without brusting, against the conning- 
tower support in the Captain’s fore cabin. All this time the 
Glasgm cotQd see the two leading British ships were being 
hea'^y punished without being able, in the adverse conditions, 
to make any effective reply. The Monmouth had yawed 
out of the line to starboard, and she never quite got back 
into station. Another fire broke out in her ^ter part, and 
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she began to lose distance. The Glasgow, in order not to 
mask her fire and to avoid the projectiles intended for her, 
had to conform by keeping on her port quarter, but later 
on she moved back aird steamed on a line midway between 
the courses of the Monmouth and Good Hope. 

The Germans were now almost invisible. There was 
nothing to lay on except the flashes of their guns, while 
they continued to hit their well-defined targets with salvoes 
fired at the rate of about three a minute. The insult could 
be seen upon the Monmouth. She had managed to subdue her 
fire aft, but at 7.25 her forecastle burst into flames again 
and burned for five minutes. At 7.80 the Leipzig ceased fire, 
and was thought to have changed places with the Dresden. 
In any case both of them soon started firing on the Glasgow, 
and she could sec neither. All she could dimly make out 
were the two large cruisers, and with her forward 6" gun she 
was firing on the Schamhorsi, and claims several hits and a 
conflagration in the fore part of the enemy. Her after 6" gun 
was toained on the Chieisenau, and is credited with a hit 
under the enemy’s after turret with a lyddite shell. 

As for the Good Hope, who had received salvo after salvo 
as the two lines kept converging, she was by this time in a 
forlorn condition. Almost constantly since the commence- 
ment of the battle sne had been on fire, and at 7‘85, when, 
although Admiral von Spee for the past quarter of an hour 
liad been edging away, the range was down to 6600 yards, 
she was seen to be altering course to port towards the enemy, 
as though in a last desperate effort to sell her life dearly. 
But five minutes later another large conflagration started 
in her, perhaps a recrudescence of the origin^ fire near the 
forward 9 *2" gun. The Monmouth was in little bettor con- 
dition, but the Glas^w was still practically untouched and 
able to hit back. The moon was rising, and right under 
it she kept catching sight of a light cruiser, upon which 
she feed. In return she got her first bad hit — a 4-1" high 
explosive shell, which burst fah on her water line below 
the seamen’s mess deck over the port outer semw; it stove 
in the ship’s side and made an irregular hole about six feet 
square, in appearance almost as if the ship had been rammed, 
but it did nothing to stop her fighting on, 

But by this tune it was evident the flagship was nearing 
hex end, though she whs still firing. She could be clearly 
seen very close to the enemy, with her funnels lit up by flames 
around her bridge. At 7.45 she began to lose way, and 
dropmd from about eight cables on Glasgow’s port bow 
till, five minutes later, she was midway between the Glasgow 
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and the enemy. It was now quite dark; the moon was 
obscured by clouds and occasional rain squalls, when sud- 
denly the gloom was rent with an immense explosion where 
the Good Hope was dimly burning. It took her amidships ; 
her fore pai-t gave out a huge sheet of flame rising 200 feet 
high; her firing ceased; but what looked like her after part 
could be faintly seen in the glow of fiames which occasionally 
rose out of it. For a moment so near was the Good Hope 
to the enemy thab some of the Glasgow's gunners thought 
it was the German flagship that had gone and not our own, 
but they were soon undeceived. 

By 7.52 the converging courses had brought the range 
down to 4,600 yards and Admiral von Spec had drawn 
slightly ahead and was edging inwards. The Good Hope 
was silent, and he was now concentrating on the Monmouth, 
but whenever the Glasgow's guns flashed she received the 
attention of the whole German line. Shortly after 8.0, 
therefore, she ceased fire. It was novr just an hour since 
the first shot had been fired, and the action was clearly 
decided. The Good Hope was nowhere to be seen, and the 
Monmouth, having turned away to the westward and suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing her fires, had also disappeared from 
the Germans’ view. The Glasgow followed her round, and 
by 8.16 found her turning to the northward. She had 
continued her turn nearly sixteen points in order to get 
her stern to the heavy seas, as she was down by the head 
and making water badly forward. But by this time the 
moon had risen above the driving clouds, and under it the 
Glasgow could make out the enemy coming up from E.S.E., 
as it seemed, in line abreast. Admiral von Spee had, in 
fact, ordered his light cruisers to make a torjredo attack 
as soon as the British ships ceased fire, but’ hitherto they 
had not been able to find anything. Now it was clear that 
in a few minutes they must sight the three British ships 
unless they got away at once. The Glasgow therefore warned 
the Monmouth to keep as much as possible to the north- 
westward. She was unable to do anything to help her — 
her own escape had, indeed, been almost miraculous. 
Throughout the action, unarmoured as she was, she had 
been fighting in the line, and she calculated that some 600 
shells had lS;cn fired at her; of these five had hit on the 
water line, but not fatally, as the coal had saved her, and 
though the Captain’s cabin had been wrecked, she had not 
been on fire. Now that the flagship was gone, escape was 
the only possibility, and she made off at full swed to the 
westward, followed by the Oiranlo. So for the time the 
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three ships escaped ; for Admiral von Spee was endeavouring 
to make a circuit round his enemy’s line to get them against 
the moon, but, owing to the course the British ships had 
taken, they foiled the manoeuvre, and he found nothing. 
About 9.0, however — at which time he was going north- 
west — he heard firing some ten miles off to the northward, 
and carried on for the sound of it. 

It was the Nurnherg engaging the ill-fated Monmouth. 
Having been thrown out of the chase in the early part of 
the day, the German cruiser had been making desperate 
efforts to get up with her squadron, and since dark had been 
steering for the flashes ojf the guns. When they ceased 
there was nothing to guide her, and by ill luck, as she was 
groping her way through the dim moonlight, she came near 
enough to the Monmouth to make her out. By this time 
the damaged ship had a list of ten degrees to port, and steam 
was escaping dangerously amidships. As the Nilmberg 
approached her the list increased so much that she could 
not use Ixer port guns, and the Germans could open fire on 
her with impuixity at dose range. “ To me,” wrote Admiral 
von Spec’s son, who was a sub-lieutenant on boai’d, “ it 
was dreadful to have to fire on the poor devil no longer able 
to defend herself; but her flag was still flying.” The NUrn- 
hen'g, in fact, ceased firing for several minutes to let her 
surrender, but in the Monmouth there was no such thought. 
From the earliest Tudor days British ships had establislied 
a reputation that they would always sink rather than sur- 
render. In later times the tradition had not always been 
maintained, but in the present war there was in this respect, 
as in so many others, a reversion to the old indomitable 
spirit — not only, it must be said, in our own Service, but in 
that of the enemy as well. Had the Monmouth chosen to 
surrender she could easily have done so. As it was, there 
was no choice for the Nwnberg but to give her the only end 
she wordd accept. It came quickly. The Nii/mberg had to 
make but one more run, pouring in a lacerating fire at point- 
blank range, and then the defiant British cruiser capsized. 
To the last her flags were flying and still flew as slie went down. 
Every soul on board was lost, for the sea was too high to 
permit of the Numberg lowering her boats. Smoke, too, was 
seen to the south-east, and the German had to be careful. 
It proved, of course, to come from the rest of her squadron, 
and so the action ended with a combined search for the lost 
Good Rope, while the Glasgoxv and Otranto gradually swept 
round to the southward, and made off independently to 
join the Canopies. 
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Whether it was by interpreting the Glasgow's signals to 
her or by direct intelligence from Valparaiso, Admiral von 
Spee had reason to suspect there was a British battleship 
in the vicinity. He believed her to be a “Formidable” 
(“ Queen ” class, as he calls her), and appears to have been 
uneasy about his position. “ Against this ship,” he ■wrote the 
day alter the action, “ we can hardly do anything. If they 
had kept their forces together we should most likely have 
come off second best.” ^ From this remark it is passible to 
infer that he considered the Admiralty plan might well 
have involved him in an action against superior force, but 
whether he meant that he would have avoided action if 
the battleship had been present is not dear. His subsequent 
conduct seems to imply that he was not inclined to take 
the risk. His squadron "was practically untouched. He had 
suffered no hits of any importance, and, it is said, had only 
tluee men wounded. Yet the day after the action he pro- 
ceeded with his two large cruisers and the Nurnberg north- 
wai’d to Valparaiso, leaving the other two light eruisei's at 
sea to look out for some colliers which he was evidently 
expecting, and incidentally perhaps to search for the Glasgow 
and Otranto. After staying there the permitted twen;^-four 
hours he went back to Mas-a-Fuera, while the three British 
ships were making their way -with all speed to the Falklands ; 
and at Mas-a-Fuera, for some unknown reason, he remained 
inactive, making no use of his victory, while the British 
Admiralty was stung into an activity whicli, for reach and 
conmleteness, had never been equalled in our annals. 

On whom the responsibility for the disaster lay must 
always be a difficult question to decide, since we can never tell 
what was in the Admiral’s mind. It can be urged on the 
part of the Admiralty that even if their instructions lacked 
something in precision and completeness, they had a right to 
expect he would never suffer himself to be separated from the 
ship they had given him specially to ensure his safety; but 
“ safety ’’ was a word he hardly knew. Whether under the 
conditions of the meeting it was possible for him to have 
declined action till he had fallen back on the Canoms is 
doubtful. If it was, then his conduct may be regarded as 
Quixotic; but even so we can do no less than remember 
him as we remember Sir Richard Grenville of the Reoenge, 
Possibly no better judgment will ever be passed than that 
which was pronounced by Mr, Balfour, when as First Lord 
of the Admiralty he imveued the Admiral’s memorial in York. 

1 Kider Neuesle Nadhriohten, April £0, 1916. It ia aaid be bad beard 
from Chile that Oanopw bad pasaed through the Straits. 
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Minster. It was a year and a half after the event, when 
opinion had had time to mature, and this is how he con- 
cluded his eulogy : — “ What, then, was his design in attacking 
a force obviously greatly superior to his own; a force which, 
except by some extraordinary accident, some stroke of un- 
expected fortune, he could not expect successfully to cope 
with? Was it that he refused to count the risks? Such 
deeds of uncalcrdating daring make our blood tingle within 
us. Yet there is, after all, a liigher wisdom than such calcu- 
lation, and a higher courage than such daring, and that 
higher courage I believe Admiral Cradock to have possessed. 
Why, then, you will ask me, did he attack — deliberately, 
designedly, intentionally — a force which he could not have 
reasonably hoped cither to destroy or put to flight ? I tliink 
a satisfactory explanation can be given. Remember what 
the circumstances of the German squadron were. The 
German Admiral in the Pacific was far from any port where 
he could have refitted. No friendly bases were open to him. 
If, therefore, he suffered damage, even though in suffering 
damage he apparently inflicted greater damage than he 
received, yet his power, great for evil while he remained 
untouched, might suddenly, as by a stroke of the enchanter’s 
wa.nd, be utterly destroyed. . . . Admiral Cradock could 
only judge by the circumstances that were before him, and 
if he judged that his squadron, that he himself and those 
under him, were well sacrificed if they destroyed the power 
of this hostile fleet, then I say that there is no man, be he 
sailor or be he civilian, but would say that such a judgment 
showed not only the highest courage, but the greatest courage 
of unselfishness; and that Admiral Cradock, by absolute 
neglect of personal interests and personal ambitions, had 
shoivn a wise judgment in the interests of his country. . . . 
If I am right— it must be to a certain extent a matter of 
conjecture — , but if I am right in the account which I have 
given of the motives which animated him, there never was 
a nobler act, unsuccessful though it was, than that which he 
performed off the coast of South America. We do not know, 
we never shall know, what were the thoughts of Admiral 
Cradock when it became evident that, out-gunned and out- 
ranged, success was an impassibility. We shall never know 
what he felt when tlie setting stm on that evening threw his 
own ships up dearly against the bright western sky, a mark 
for Ms enemies, and at the same time rendered his own fire 
difficult and ineffective by placing them in the shade. He 
must have realised then that his hopes were dashed for ever 
to the ground* that his .plan had failed. . . . His body is 
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separated from us by half the world, and he and his gallant 
comrades lie far from the pleasant homes of England. Yet 
they have their reward, and we, looking at what they at- 
tempted, and judging what they did in the light of what they 
attempted, are surely right in saying that theirs is an immortal 
place in the great roll of naval heroes.” 
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CKUISEE, KEDISTUIBUTION AETEE COEONEL — THE TURiaSII 

INTERVENTION — ^FATE OE THE KONIOBBEllG, EMDEN AND 

KARLSnVTlE — ^EALL OF TSINOTAU. 

Realising all that the Coronel disaster meant, the new 
Board as it entered office had to face an ugly situation. 
For reasons, which now seem insufficient, the available force 
in the decisive area had been divided into two inadequate 
squadrons and the normal result had followed. Coming, as 
the disaster did, on the top of tlie still unpunished ex^oits 
of the Karlsruhe and Emden, it had inflicted a serious blow 
to our naval prestige, at a moment when, as it happened, 
prestige was peculiarly important, and in addition to the 
moral effect it had exposed our command of the Atlantic to 
real menace. 

Had the trouble stood alone it would have been grave 
enough, but it was far from standing alone. There were 
several complications which gravely deepened the sinister 
impression and increased the difficulty of removmg it. As 
we have seen, the activity of the German submarines had 
recently made the Grand Fleet’s bases for the moment 
untenable, witli the accidental consequence that we had lost 
one of our finest battleships. But as a now battle cmiser, 
the Tiger, and three more powerful battleships, Benbow, 
Emperor of India and Queen Elizabeth, were just completing 
for sea, and as the preliminary anti-submarine defences for 
Scapa were well forward, this difficulty was not very smous. 
The gravest complication was that affairs at Constantinople 
had just reached the ;feal crisis. 

Early in October it had become clear that the Germans, 
in collusion with Enver Pasha, the Minister of War, were doing 
their best to force the Porte into joining the Central Powers 
openly. The special ambition of Enver and his party was 
the re-conquest of Egypt. It feU in precisely with the 
German jilan of dealing a morLsd blow to the British Empire 
by wresting from us the Suez Canal. This adventurous 
policy the TNirkish Neutrality Partyi headed by the Grand 
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Vizier, were resisting with all the obstinacy they could 
muster. Unfortunatdy, as was Imown only too weU to the 
Entente Embassies, there was no personality amongst them 
fit to cope with Enver and Talaat, and by the middle of the 
month it was admitted to our Ambassador that they had 
not been able to stop preparations for an Egyptian expedi- 
tion. Bedouins were being employed to dig wells on the 
frontier, and there were strong indications of a scheme for 
mining the Canal and Gulf of Suez in order to catch our trans- 
ports that were passing to and from India. The second large 
convoy from Bombay was entering the Red Sea, and the 
Wessex Territorial Division was due, outward boimd. The 
latter had even to be held up at Port Said till adequate 
patrols could be established against the threatened danger, 
not only on the line of pass^e, but also in the Gulf of Alcaba, 
at the head of whi(^ the Dirks were concentrating troops, 
and apparently intended to establish a flotilla base. So 
inflammable was the situation that the War Office ordered 
our outposts at El Arish and Nekhl to be withdrawn, but 
on October 27 the Wessex Division was allowed to sail under 
escort of the Dupleix. Next day 2000 Bedoxiins were reported 
to be advancing on the Canal from Nekhl, and it was quickly 
recognised that the crisis was at hand. 

The truth was that the Germans had come to realise 
that the hour had arrived when the hand of the reluctant 
ministers must be forced. Owing to the judicious way the 
almost hopeless situation had been handled at Constantinople, 
the Entente Powers were still holding their own. The 
Grand Vizier and the Heir Apparent were as stubbornly 
^posed to the Germans as ever, and so was the truculent 
jWial Pasha, Minister of Marine, ‘out of his professed 
sympathy with France and his personal antipatliy to Enver 
Pasha. The majority of the Ministers, indeed, were inclined 
the same way, and so sullen and widespread was the anti- 
German feeling which our Ambassador and his colleagues 
were fostering that the Germans saw it could not be overcome 
by fair means. Accordingly, they and their apt pupil, Enver 
Pasha, fell back on the notorious Prussian device. Sir 
Louis Mallet some weeks earlier had warned our Fordm 
Office that he might be beaten by the Ministers being tmaWe 
to prevent the Goebm committing an act of provocation in 
the Black Sea, and his appr^ension was weU founded. In 
the last days of the month Admiral Souchon, without 
saying a word to Jemal and without the knowledge of the 
opposing Ministers, suddenly took the combined Gefman- 
TiirH ,h EJeet into thp Blapt- Sf>a. On October 29 the 
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Ministers received a wireless message from the Geiman 
Admiral to say that his flotilla had been treacherously 
attacked by the Russian Fleet, and that in retaliation he 
had bombarded some of the Russian coast towns. The 
message was false — ^no such attack had taken place — , it was 
all an unscrupulous device to force the hand of the Turkish 
Government. 

So glaring, indeed, was the pretence, that the Germans 
themselves did not adhere to it. Anotlier justification was 
afterwards put forwaixl, entirdy different and equally false. 
The Breslau and the Turkish cruiser Hamidich had gone to 
sea first with a division of destroyers, and the Goeben followed 
with two minelayers. The new story was designed to give 
the impression that in the moniing of October 28 they 
encountered the Russian minelayer Prut, with a couple of 
destroyers, about to lay a minefield in territorial waters off 
the entrance of the Bosporus so as to prevent the two sections 
of the Turkish Fleet uniting. As this was an act of war, 
the Goeben, it was asserted, sank her by gun-fire on the spot 
and took her crew prisoners, to the number of three officers 
and seventy-two men, and proceeded at once to attack the 
Russian coast.^ 

What really happened was that after steaming eastward 
about 100 miles, presumably to join the Breslau and Ilamidieh, 
Admiral Souchon headed mmsdf for Sevastopol with a mine- 
layer, while the rest of his ships made for other objectives. 
The Russian Fleet, as he knew, had just returned there to 
coal after a cruise, and during the night of the 29th he pro- 
ceeded to mine them in. Then with two destroyers sweeping 
in front of him, he began to draw in in order to bombard the 
port. But before he was in really effective range he was 
fired on, and after a fifteen minutes’ bombardment at long 
range he was hit three times and made off. The Russian 
Fleet was in no position to pursue, but three destroyers gave 
diase, and before tlrey were shaken off had killed fourteen 
men on board the Goeben by gun-fire.® Admiral Souchon, 
according to the plan he had conceived, was now making for 
the Strait of Kertch, where another minefield was to be laid, 
and on the way he fell in with a large ship of 5, 600 tons. This 
was the Prut, which, according to the Russian Staff Report, 
was at this time a transport and unarmed.® She tried to 
run hesrsdt ashore, but her commander, Lieutenant Roguzski, 

^ Ludwig! Die Falirteit iet Goibm wid der Breslau, pp. 87, et seq.', Otto 
vorv Qottbetg, Krewerfalwlen imd U-JSoots Taten, p. 73. 

» Ludwig, p. 98. 

* MwsTm Sbomik. 'Oeoeuibiir 1914. 
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finding it inapossible to escape, opened his Kingstons, 
blew a hole in the bottom of his ship and perished with hei*. 
The prisoners that were taken were the survivors rescued 
from the water by the Turkish destroyers. 

The Prut story, therefore, affords no better justification 
of the cynical attack than the other. She was not a mine- 
layer, she was not caught off the Bosporus, nor was she 
encountered till after the treacherous bombardment had 
taken place not only at Sevastopol but elsewhere. For the 
Gooben's crime was intensified by what the other ships were 
doing. While the Admiral was before Sevastopol, some of 
the destroyers were raiding the harbour of Odessa, where 
they surprised and torpedoed a gunboat and damaged the 
electric works before they were driven off. The RresTott and 
Hamidieh went north-east, and after bombarding the open 
town of Theodosia in the Crimea, they proceeded to Novoros- 
sisk, an oil port on the Circassian coast. There a gunboat had 
preceded them with a summons to surrender, and on the 
demand being refused they togetlier bombarded the place 
for two hours, and practically destroyed it, with its oil tanks 
and all the shipping in the port. Having thus ruthlessly 
involved the Turks in unpardonable outrage, the ships 
retximed severally to Constantinople. 

The nows of what had happened, as it was falsely tele- 
graphed by the German Admiral, threw the Ministers into 
a state of great agitation. Jemal is said to have been 
furious, and to have declared openly that if ill came of it, 
Souchon should be the first to hang. The Allied Ambassadors 
had just demanded an explanation of the Bedouin raid across 
the Egyptian frontier. The Ministers could give none, for 
they denied all knowledge of it; but as to the naval incident, 
since they had not yet fathomed the shamelessness of their 
protector, they could not doubt the Admiral’s word, and 
ended in endorsing his action. Still the Allied Ambassadors, 
suspecting a trick, counselled patience, and it was in this 
higlily critical situation that the British Cabinet consented 
to keep the loss of Audacious secret for a time. In the 
evening of the 80th, however, Sir Louis Mallet was instructed 
to present an ultimatum. It was to the effect that unless 
the Turkish Government dissociated themselves from the 
unprovoked acts of hostility on Russia by carrying out their 
repeated promises to remove the crews of the Goeben and 
Breslau, and undertook to do this within twelve hours, he was 
to ask for his passports. Before the time expired the fleet 
had returned, and the German trick was laid bare. It was 
quickly found that Admiral Souchon’s story would not bear 
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a momenL’s examination. A stormy meeting of the Ministers 
followed, at which the Grand Vizier and his friends struggled 
passionately to retrace the fatal step. In the end a resolution 
in favour of neutrality was carried, but one for dismissing 
the German officers was lost. There was still some hope 
that the sullen weight of opinion behind the Grand Vizier 
and the Minister of Marine might yet save the situation, but 
it was quickly shattered by the action of the Russian Imperial 
Government. Not for the first time, they took a grave step 
regardless of their Allies. On September 18 they had con- 
cluded an agreement with Rumania which had never been 
communicated to London nor, so far as is known, to Paris. 
Now they went still further, and without a word to anybody 
they declared war on Turkey. This independent dimarche 
was, in the circumstances, not imexpected, and it had been so 
far anticipated that both the French aird British Ambas- 
sadors had received ins tractions to follow the lead of their 
Russian colleague. Accordingly, on November 1 they left 
Constantinople, and in pursuance of the terms of the joint 
ultimatum delivered the previous evening. Admiral Carden 
was given orders to commence hovstilities. 

So Sir Louis Mallet’s prolonged struggle ended in defeat, 
but much had been gained. With the scales weighted 
against him by the requisition of the two Dreadnoughts and 
the failure to stop the Ooehm, and with his eyes open to the 
insidious character of the opposition that surroTinded him, 
he had by skill and patience postponed the evil day till 
Egypt was safe and the Navy had secured the Eastern high- 
way. As the two highest autliorities in the British Govern- 
ment and those most nearly concerned declared, when all the 
facts were before them, he had fought a splendid rear-guard 
action, and its value to the Empire was as great as the straggle 
had been desperate. 

Since September 20, when Admiral Carden had been 
appointed to the Mediterranean command, ho had been 
watching the Dardanelles. The Indomitable had rejoined the 
Indefatigable, and he had also the French battleships Viriid 
and Suffren, and the light cruisers Dublin and Glotuiester, 
with three submarines, twelve destroyers, and their parent 
ship Blenheim. The Defence, as wc have seen, had been sent 
to Admiral Stoddart. Of the three remaining ships of the 
1st Cruiser Squadron, the BUuils Prince and Duhe of Edin- 
tmrgh were on escort duty in the Red Sea, and the Warrior 
on guard at Alexandria as saaior officer’s ship in Egyptian 
waters, and to these minor services these three fine ships 
had been tied, notwithstanding the critical situation in South 
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American waters.^ With the Home Authorities there was 
still a forlorn hope that a prompt demonstration by the 
Dardanelles squadron might yet cause a reaction against 
German influence and save the situation. Accordingly, late 
on November 1, while the battle of Coronel was bemg fought, 
Admiral Carden was instructed, on the earliest suitable day, 
to bombard the outer Dardanelles forts with his armoured 
ships at a range which would render the Turlcish guns 
innocuous. _ , • 

Already on the previous day, in anticipation of hostilities, 
he had received authority to cut out a mindayer which was 
repotted to be in the Gulf of Smyrna, and two destroyers, 
Wolverine and Scorpion, were detached for the purpose on 
November 1. On enteriim the Gulf they found a large armed 
yacht lying at Vourlah J^tty. On her being summoned to 
come out she was set on fire by her own people, and burned 
so rapidly that there was nothing to do but sink her by gun- 
fire. Half a dozen heavy explosions which occurred before 
she went down proclaimed her to be a minelayer, and a 
smaller vessel alongside, which seemed to be carrying mines, 
was destroyed by similar explosions. As nothing else could 
be found in the Gulf, the destroyers considered their mission 
complete and rejoined the flag on November 2. 

At dawn next day, November 8, Admiral Carden ap- 
proached the Dardanelles to carry out the bombardment. 
He himself, with the two battle cruisers, took the batteries 
at Sedd-el-Bahr and Cape HeUes on the European side of the 
entrance, while the French battleships dealt with those on 
the opposite side at Kum Kale and Orkanieh. Each group 
of ships made one run at long range, lasting about tm 
minutes, during which time the British fired forty-six rounds 
of t2" and the i^ench thirty rounds. The practice was VCTy 
good ; salvo after salvo fell into the forts, while, though the 
Turldsh fire came near, no ship was hit. Towards the md 
of the run a violent explosion was seen on the European side, 
and Admiral Carden withdrew. 

The actual results were, of course, difficult to ascertain, 
but Mr. Palmer, our Vice-Consul at Chanak, was able to 
give some idea of it. The magazine at Sedd-el-Bahr certainly 
blew up, and an American ship, which came out shortly 
afterwards, reported the fort in mins. At Kum Kale, though 

1 On November 1, tbe day Coronel was fought, an Admiratty memo- 
randum pointed out that the beet value was not being obtained fjvm these 
ships, ana directed that as soon as possible they should he relieved by older 
cruisers from the Irish Staiaou and rooonstitated as a squadron for 
■fSime W' ters. 
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the material damage was less, the casualties were severe. 
The highest estimate was 600, the lowest 150, including 
40 Germans. Turkish officers reported the men to have been 
demoralised by the accuracy of the fire, but the moral effect 
was purely local. At Constantinople it was put about that 
the ships had been driven off, and as the attack was not 
renewed it is to be feared that the impression made was 
rather the reverse of what had been intended. 

Simultaneously steps of less doubtful import wore being 
taken for the security of Eg 3 rpt. At Port Said was the Blam 
Prince, who, since she had brought up her convoy from India, 
had been engaged with the Warrior in taking possession of 
the enemy ships which had sought refuge in the Canal at the 
outbreak of war to the number of twelve large German 
steamers, including the Norddeutschcr Lloyd Derfflinger of 
0000 tons, and one smaller one, as well as two large and one 
small Austrian. She was now ordered to relieve the Warrior 
at Alexandria, and Captain Borrett, in the Warrior, was 
instructed to proceed off El Arkh, stop any troops advancing 
on the coast road, and generally to act in place of the with- 
drawn outpos t. The Mmerva, which with the Northbrook had 
arrived on October 80 with a convoy containing the 1st Indian 
Cavalry Division, was ordered to Akaba on similar service. 
Two destroyers were sent to Port Sudan as a patrol against 
minelayers, and the Malta torpedo boats were ordered to the 
Canal to relieve the patrol destroyers for more active duty. 

These arrangements sufficiently secured the situation for 
the time, but no one could foretell how much heavier the 
intervention of Turkey would make our naval responsibilities 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. The new war, which was 
actually declared on November 5, meant an immeasurable 
complication of the duties of the fleet, and it asserted itself 
as a culmination of all the rest at the moment when the new 
Board learned that the whole existing scheme of distribution 
had been thrown out of gear by Admiral Cradock’s defeat. 
Apart from fiesli anxieties in Home Waters and the Mediter- 
ranean, every vulnerable point all over the world lay exposed 
to a telling blow from Admiral von Spec. It was widely 
felt that, whatever the cause, the whole probkm created 
by the existence of his squadron had not been successfully 
managed, and nothing but the widest grasp, a bold realisation 
and acceptance of risks and the utmost promptitude of action 
could avail to restore our command. 

But the Admiralty were equal to the occasion. At all costs 
the exposed positions must be protected; and not only this — 
at all costs the danger must be ended once for all. It must 
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be seen to, that wliatever might be Admiral von Spee’s 
objective, in whatever quarter he might choose to appear 
he should find himself confronted with a squadron not merely 
superior, but so superior as to leave no possible doubt as 
to the result. All chance of failure must be eliminated 
and a blow given so prompt and decisive as to bury 
the memory of all past miscarriages. The material, if 
rightly used, was sufficient. Already on the day the new 
Board had taken over their duties they had done their best 
to mend the faulty disposition they had found by immediately 
ordering the Dejence to obey Admiral Cradock’s orders to 
join him. It was, of com'se, too late. Not till November 8 
did she arrive at Montevideo, and next day the news of 
the disaster reached the Admiralty. Their first step was 
to order Admiral Stoddait to concentrate his armoured 
ships, Carnarvon and CornnoaUt on the Defence at Montevideo, 
and at the same time the Canopus, Glasgow and Otranto, 
whose fate was not yet known, were told to go there too, 
without making the Falklands, if they possibly could. The 
Kent from the Canary-Cape Verde Station was also directed 
to join as had been originally intended. In company with 
the Ilighjlyer she had been hunting for the Karlsruhe, on 
persistent reports that that ship had been seen on the Moorish 
coast. She had just come to Sierra Leone to coal, and was 
able to start next day. So much was done for the immediate 
safety of the ships which had survived the action and to 
protect the trade which was most directly exposed. For the 
moment the Falklands were abandoned in order to secure 
the essential concentration at the immediately critical point, 
but it was only for the moment. 

On the same afternoon drastic steps were taken to deliver 
the retaliatory blow. In the utmost secrecy Admiral Jellicoe 
was called on to send two of hs battle cmisers. Invincible and 
Inflexible, to Berehaven for urgent foreign service. The 
Admiral commanding the 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron to 
which they belonged was to shift his flag to the New Zealand, 
for the Invincible was now to carry that of Admiral Sturdee. 
He was now handing over the duties of Chief of the Staff 
which he had carried out since the begioning of the war. 
For he it was who had been selected to command this splendid 
force and restore the situation. To further his mission he 
was given the fullest powers. His command indeed was 
unprecedented, embracing as it did a wider extent of sea 
than had ever yet been committed to a single admiral. He 
went out as Commander-in-Chief in the South Atlantic and 
Popifln, Tn the >tli utic hi*! northern limit wp”. 5° north 
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latitude — ^Ihat is, the line from the north of Brazil to 
Liberia; but if the movements of the enemy should cause 
him to come north of that line the Admiral of any 
station ho entered would come under his orders. The 
idea was that he should proceed with the utmost 
dispatch to South America, take Admiral Stoddart under 
his command, and carry on with the concentrated force to 
the key position at the Falklands to seek out and destroy 
the enemy. With such a squadron he could count on being 
able to deal decisively with Admiral von Spec if he came 
south to bi’cak into the Atlantic. If, however, he should go 
north, cither to j^ass through the Panama Canal or attack 
Canadian territory or Japanese trade, it was intended he 
should encounter a no less formidable opposition. The 
Newcastle and Idzunio were already there, the Asama and 
Hizen were at Honolulu watching the Geier, and Admiral 
Patey, in the Australia, was at Suva with a fast collier which 
he was keeping intact in anticipation of the orders he now 
received. The Admiralty plan was for the Idzumo and 
Newcastle to come south as far as San Clemenhs Island, off 
tlic south end of Californio, There, unless later information 
of the German movements Mrmitted a more soutlicrly 
concentration, the llizen womd meet them and also the 
Australia. Admiral Patey on arrival would take command 
of the new squadron, which would then move south to find 
the enemy. To this project the Japanese agreed, and not 
only this, but they also expressed their readiness to send their 
First South Sea Squadron to replace Admiral Patey between 
Fiji and the Marquesas in case the Germans should break 
back. They even went beyond their word ; for on Novem- 
ber 8, when the American authorities at Honolulu finally 
interned the Geier and her tender, the Japanese ordered both 
the JSimi and Asama to proceed to San Clemente. They 
also reinforced their First South Sea Squadron with another 
aimoumd craiser, so that it now comprised Kurama, Tsukuba 
and Iwaie, and was superior to that of the Germans. 

The Pacific, as well as our South American trade, was 
thus well provided for, but in South-West Africa lay another 
possible objective at which Admiral von Spec might strike. 
It offered a promising field, and was now quite inadequately 
guarded. He Wet and other Boer leaders were still keeping 
alive the embers of the rebellion wMch General Botha’s 
victory had damped down, and the appearance of the German 
Squadron on ihe coast in superior force would certainly fan 
the flames and as certainly upset all the Union plans for the 
conquest of German South-West Africa, There was no time 
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to spare, and the day the news of Coronol arrived the Golialk 
and Dartmouth, which were on the East African Station look- 
ing after tlie Konigsberg, were ordered to join the Albion at the 
Cape. Bui as two days later it was found that the battle- 
ship could not start at once, other arrangements were made. 
The only ship of force which could arrive as soon as Admiral 
von Spec was the Minotaur (Captain Kiddle). She had left 
St. George’s Sound on November 1 in charge of the Australian 
Convoy, with the two light eruisei's Melbourne and Sydney 
and the Japanese battle cruiser Ibuki. Now that the German 
squadron had been located so far away it was impossible for 
any one to contend that so powerful an escort was necessary, 
and on November 6 Captain Kiddle was ordered to leave 
the convoy in charge of Captain Silver of the Melbourne, 
and take his ship by way of Mamitius to reinforce the Cape 
Sqiradron. 

Had this arrangement stood alone it would have left the 
South-West African coast with a squadron whose constitution 
was as defective os that of Admiral Cradock. It was good 
enough to defend the exposed bases of the Union Expedition, 
but if concentrated it would not have speed enough to force 
an action on Admiral von Sjiee. But, in fact, it was only 
part of the disposition that was actually made, for it was 
combined with certain stcTO which had to be taken to guard 
the waters to the northward. Besides our West Coast Colonies 
there was the Caraeroons Expedition, which was still in 
progress and migjht possibly fumsh an objective for Admiral 
von Spee.^ During the past month substantial progress had 
been made. In the extreme north om Maidugari column had 
succeeded in joining hands with the Fkench, and reinforced 
by them with about 500 Europeans and natives and a couple 
of guns, had, by a concerted operation, driven the enemy 
out of the whole of the Lsike Chad region down to tlie 11th 
degree of latitude. Here, however, the Germans held a 
strongly entrenched position at Mora, and the French com- 
mandant sat down before it to await reinforcements. It was 
clear, therefore, that the complete reduction of the colony 
must be a prolonged affair, since in the south the enemy dung 
to their baffling policy of retiring into the Hinterland as the 
pressure on the coast increased. On October 12 another 
mixed column had started up the river from Duala for a second 
attempt on Ybassi. It was about the same strei^h as the 
first, but tliis time a clever surprise was effected by landing 
the troops on both banks, with the main force on the opposite 
bank to that which had been tried before. The result was 
^ See Map 16 in case. 
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that on the 14lh the place was occupied with vciy little loss 
and left in charge of a garrison, while the flotilla returned to 
Duala. Meanwhile, the Bmias and Surprise were down the 
coast bombarding the ports Kampo and Kribi, but without 
landing. They then proceeded northward to the Nyong River, 
where they found the Ivy had already effected a landing and 
destroyed the lelephone. She was, in fact, engaged with the 
flotilla in making a thorough survey of that and the Sanaga 
River in preparation for the next important operation. Its 
objective was Edca, and the plan was of some elaboration in 
order to obtain a concentric movement. While the main body 
of the French was to advance from the Yapoma Bridge along 
the railway, two flotilla columns with allied troops would con- 
verge ontlie place from the south-west and south. The first, 
with which went the Mole, the 6" gun lighter, the armed 
tugs Remus, Sir Frederick and Porpoise and the dispatch 
vessel Vigilant, was to move up tlic Sanaga River, the larger 
vessels from the sea and the ligliLcrs, one with 150 British 
troops, direct from the Duala Estuary by the Kwalcwa 
Creek, which joins the Sanaga River at a mission station called 
Lobe Lai. Here the two sections would combine. The main 
body of the troops, to the number of about 1000 French 
infantry and as many carriers under Colonel Mayor, was to 
go by the Nyong River in six Lramsports, escorted by the 
Cumberland, Dwarf and Surprise, and to proceed by river 
as high as Dehanc, some twenty miles south of Edca. 

One great advantage of the scheme was that the Germans 
believed that Edca could not be apraoached from this side by 
any serious force. It was only the admirable and patient 
survey work that made it possible, and even so the naviga- 
tional difficulties W'ere so great that progress was slow. It 
was on October 20, after the Northern Railway had been cut 
six mUcs up by a small British force sent to occupy Maka, 
that a start was made. The Kwakwa column left early, 
and the rest at sundown, and next day the main or Nyong 
column succeeded in crossing the bar, but not -without loss. 
A German prize tug that was towing the 6" gun lighter took 
the ground and had to be abandoned, and to prevent further 
delay -the lighter was sent back to Duala with the Dwarf. 
But this was not all. A whaler, in which was Captain Fuller 
with some of the chief staff officers, capsized in crossing the 
bar, and the Director of the Nigerian Marine and two other 
very valuable lives were lost.^ Still, it was a fine piece of 

* Lientenaiat H. A. Child, R.N. (Betd.), Director ot the Nigerian Marino; 
Comniflaider S. B, Gray, 11.N.B. (Retd,), Chief Tramporl Offloor; Captain 
A. A. KrdjiauevfUe of the Eeeuch Military Stafl. 
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work, considering that ships of the size of the transports had 
never been known to enter the river before. So rapidly was 
the feat performed that the advanced guard of the French 
was able to start up the river the. same evening towards 
Dehane. The success was only emphasised by what happened 
to the Sanaga column. It, too, arrived ofC the river to time, 
but in the bad weather that prevailed was unable to attempt 
crossing the bar till next day. As for the Kwakwa column, 
it met with such sharp opposition from entrenchments short 
of Lobetal that it had to retire. 

This, however, was tihe last check. On the 22nd tlie 
Nyong column, in spite of every kind of navigational difficulty, 
was able to occupy Dehane, and next morning began to 
advance on Edea, leaving a small British garrison behind it. 
The same day (the 23rd) the Kwakwa column, having evacu- 
ated its wounded at Duala, tried again, and this time reached 
Lobetal unopposed and occupied it. Simultaneously the 
Yapoma column began to advance along the railway. The 
following morning the Sanaga column, after bombarding sus- 
picious points at the entrance of the Kwakwa creeks without 
drawing any reply, joined hands with the Kwakwa column 
at Lobetal, and next day be^n its advance towards Edea 
oa both banks of the river. Twice, so thick was the bush, 
the troops had to be re-embarked. About midday on the 
28Lh, as they were seeking a final landing-place amidst loud 
demonstrations of friendliness from the natives, they heard 
that the Nyong column had occupied Edea a few hours earlier. 
It afterwards transpired that the sound of the 6" gun at 
Lobetal, combined with the surprising news that a large 
force had reached Dehane by river, was too much for the 
fortitude of the garrison, and that they had retired hastily 
by rail and road eastward towards Yaunde, which lies up the 
Nyong river about 100 miles above Edea. It was not till 
next day that the Yapoma column, which had been delayed 
by breaches in the railway, arrived to join hands with the 
other two. 

So at small cost, thanks to the well-combined plan which 
the surveying officers had made possible, the surprise had been 
effected. The operation was a complete and almost blood- 
less success, and no sooner was it ended than preparations 
were begun for treating Buea and the Northern Railway in a 
simUar manner. In the meantime, however, it was necessary 
to do something for the Ybassi garrison. The Germans had 
rcoccupied the banks below, and on November 1 a small 
column was sent up to relieve it. This was sticcessfully done 
on the 8rd, but as tlie river was rapidly falling and water 
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transport would soon be impossible, it was decided to withdraw 
tlie garrison temporarily. The evacuation was caiTied out 
on the 9th, and nothing left but a minor post at the junction 
of the Dibamba River with the Wuri, twelve miles below 
Ybassi. While this was going on the h)y and Vigilant 
looked into the various small ports lower down from Kribi 
to Kampo and, sending parties ashore, destroyed or removed 
all the telephones with little or no opposition. 

From the impunity with which these operations were 
carried on it was clear the Germans had practically abandoned 
the coast, but the pow’er of reaction they had been displaying 
emphasised the need of keeping up the pressmu. The new 
combined operations against Buea were to begin on Novem- 
ber 10, and the latest experience had shown how much 
depended on naval co-operation. But since the fall of Edea 
the A-dmiralty had been pressing more strongly than ever 
for the release of the Cumberland in order to complete their 
distribution to meet Admiral von Spee. To this General 
Dobell urgently demurred. The Pothuau was coming to 
relieve the Bruix, and as her captain was senior to the captain 
of the Challenger it would mean change in tlie naval command. 
Seeing in what cordial harmony he was acting with Captain 
Fuller, the General regarded such a change as highly undesir- 
able — a view in wliich the captain of the Bruiai concun-ed. 
Not only were the Cumberland s 6" guns essential to success, 
but as the main pai't of the combined work fell to the Nigerian 
Marine it was highly inconvenient not to have a British 
officer in command. Eventually, on General Dobell’s re- 
peated entreaties, representations in this sense were made to 
the French Government, who readily agreed that the Pothuau 
should pay no more than a flying visit for the present. Till the 
end of November the existing arrangement was to stand. 
Not till then was it possible for Admiral von Spee to appear, 
but by that date the Cumberland was to have all her main 
armament on board again ready to join the new West Coast 
Squadron which it had been decided to form. 

This was the furthest to which the Admiralty could go. 
It was necessary to provide ere long for the area, and ships 
were very hard to find. The Cape Verde Squadron, deprived 
as it was of the Kent, could lend but little assistance. Indeed, 
it was in obvious danger itself. The only possibility was to 
draw upon the Mediterranean, and there at the moment ships 
could ill be spared. It had already been decided in prindpe 
that, to make up for Admiral Jellicoe’s loss of the two battle 
cruiser^ the whole of the 1st Cruiser Squadron was to join 
him. In any case, two such fine ships as the Blanh Prince 
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and Warrior were wasted as guardships for Egypt, and on 
November 6 they were ordered to proceed to ffibraltar, the 
French consenting lo supply their place till other British 
ships arrived. Two of their older units, the battleship Bouvet 
and the cruiser Amiral Chamer, were told off for the service, 
and to relieve them the Vengeance bad been called down 
from the Channel, the Dotis from the Irish Station and the 
Proserpine from the Gibraltar Patrol. 

Urgent as was the call of tlie Grand Fleet for the 1st 
Cruiser Squadron, the Warrior and BJach Prince were not to 
joiir it at once. The plan was that they shordd first form, 
with three French ships of similar type, a new squadron for the 
Southern Atlantic. It was to be under a French Admiral, and 
was to sweep down the African coast so as to protect the weak 
Cape Verde Squadron, the French and British West Coast 
Colonies and the Cameroons, and if Admiral von Spec tried 
to strike north of the German South-'West African Colony 
to drive him on to Admiral King-Hall’s squadron. On the 
proposal being laid before the French Government, they 
referred it to Admiral de Lapeyr^re, their Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean, but he was only able to express his 
great regret that he could not spare the ships, and we had to 
rest on our own resources. Admiral de Robeclc was therefore 
directed to shift his flag to the Warrior, and, taking the Bloch 
Prince, Donegal and Highflyer under his orders, to proceed to 
Sierra Leone and await orders. Here he would be able to call 
on the Cumberland if necessary, and so a fifth squadron was 
provided superior to that of the Germans. 

This arrangement was not completed till November 12, 
and on that day the last link in the vast chain was forged. 
The only area that had remained unprovided for was the 
North American and West Indies Station, which Admiral 
von Spec might possibly strike through the Panama Caiud. 
By the rules which governed its international status it was 
permitted for three warships of any one nation to pass through 
at one time, while three others, even of the same nation, comd 
wait at either end.^ It was therefore possible for Admiral 
von Spec to take his squadron through without seriously 
breaking his concentration. As it was also known that he 

^ The 10th Eule, estahliehed by President Wilson’s proolamalion of 
November 13, provided that '* there sh^ not be, except by special arrange- 
ment, at any one time a greater number of vessels of war of any one nation 
inolading those of the allies of a belligerent nation, than throo in either terminal 
Mrt and its adjacent terminal waters, or than three in transit through the 
Canal; nor shall the total number of such vessels, at any one time, exceed 
six in all the territorial waters of tho Canal Zone under the jurisdiction of the 
United St‘ ■t*'’ ” 
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]iad pul into Valparaiso with the Scharnhorsl, Gneisenau and 
Nuriibcrg after the action, and had left again the following 
day (November 4), it was possible he could rc'ach Panama 
bci'oi’e Admiral Palcy, with the new North Pacific Squadron, 
could get into position to slop him. 

In such an event the West Indian Division, as well as 
allied ports in the islands, would be in danger. Besides his 
own ship, the BerwieJf, Captain Clinton-Bahcr, who was still 
in command of the division, had only the Bssex, Condi and 
Descartes. In the New York area Admiral Hornby had liis 
Jlag in the Glory, which had just rejoined from 080014: duty 
with the Canadian convoy, and besides he had the Lancaster, 
Suffolk, Caronia and the Canadian cruiser Niohe. The two 
divisions, if conet'nlratcd, might logether be able to give 
a good account of the German squadron; single-handed, 
neither could face it, nor could either area be left unwatched. 
In this difficulty Admiral Hornby’s orders were to watch the 
Canal from November 12 onwards with two of his fastest 
cruisers, which were to keep touch with the enemy should he 
appear, but were not to get engaged with superior force. 

These orders were issued on November 8, at which time 
Captain Clinton-Baker was about to search certain points 
in the Caribbean Sea where the Karlsruhe was reported to 
have a base. The probability of her appearing in those 
waters was increased by the fact that on November 2 the 
captain of the Vandyck, a new 10,000 ton ship of the 
I.amport and Holt Line, reached Para and reported 
that ho had been captiu'ed by her on October 26 
between Ceara and Maranhom.’ Wc now know that Captain 
Kohler was acLually on his way to raid Barbados and Fort 
de France in Martinique. At the British island he would 
have found no ship to meet him, but Fortune was weary of 
her favourite, and after bestowing the finest windfall that 
had yet fallen to his lot, deserted him. 

On October 26, the day after he left his old ground and 
was approaching the track from Trinidad to Brazil, he was 
surprised to sight tlie high white superstructures of a large 
^ssenger ship, and by noon she was captured. This was the 
Vandyck, then bound from Buenos Aires to New York, and, 
besides over 200 passengers, mcstly American, she was carrying 
mails, treasure and a rich general cargo, including 1000 tons of 
frozen meat. It was an extraordinary stroke of fortune. Having 
been warned by the Bristol after passing Bio, she was keeping 
away from the route, and using no light or wireless. It was 
a pure chance that the Kaa'lsrme fell in with her in changing 
^ 8eo Map 12 in case. 
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stations, and the worst of it was that she was by far the 
finest prize the lucky raider had yet encountered. The ship 
was retained till she could be gutted, but next day (October 27) 
the passengers, together with the crews of the last two prizes 
taken on the old ground, Glcmton and Hurstdede, were crowded 
into the Astmciorit winch was sent away to Para with orders 
not to make the port till November 1. During the night, as 
the Karlst'uhe was taking in provisions from the Vandyck, 
another ship came quietly up to them and was taken. She 
was the Royal Sceptre of London, with a cargo of coffee valued 
at a quarter of a million; but it was neutral, and as the ship 
was old and worn out they had to let her go. At daylight the 
Vandyeh was sunk. 

Captain Kohler then proceeded on Ms way. His intention 
was, Insides making surprise attacks on British aird French 

g ossessions, to disturb the trade routes to Trinidad and 
lai’bados. It was at the latter place he meant to make his 
first attempt. He knew there were several large passenger 
steamers lying there, and was calculating on a resounding 
blow to our prestige like those which the Emden had dealt 
in the East Indies. On November 1 he coaled from the 
Fam, and, leaving her behind, canied on for his objective 
with the Bio Negro and Indrani. By sunset on November 4 
they were only 800 miles short of Barbados, and in high 
expectation of what lay before them. Captain Kohler was 
on the fore-bridge, and the greater part of the crew were 
assembled forward to listen to the band, when suddenly a 
terrible explosion shattered the ship. There were cries of 
“ Torpedoed,” but as the flame and smoke cleared it was 
seen that the whole fore part had been blown off, and with it 
had gone the captain, one lieutenant and 269 petty officers 
and men. For twenty minutes more the after-part floated — 
just long enough for the tenders to take off all the survivors, 
to the number of 17 officers and 129 petty officers and men — 
and then all was over. The cause of the tragedy is a mystery 
that cannot be solved, nor was it till a month later, when the 
Bio Neg^o with the survivors succeeded in evading our 
blockade and reaching home, that it was known even in 
Germany that the Karlsruhe was no longer a danger to our 
trade. Wen then her fate was kept secret, ^ and- for long 
after she had ceased to exist she continued to occupy our 
cruisers and hamper our dispositions . The measure of success 
she had achieved was too great for her possibilities of further 
damage to be ignored. In the three months of her career 
as a commerce raider she had taken or sunk sixteen British 
^ Aust., Die Kriegifdhiften S,M,8, KmlanAe, 
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vessels, and one Dutch on British charter. Their gi-oss 
burden totalled over 70,000 tons. The value of ships and 
cargo was over a million and a half, and with our West Indian 
cruisers preoccupied with watching the Canal, she might well 
have added considerably to the total. As it was, by the 
time the great combination for dealing with Admiral von S^iee 
was well on foot, one source of complication was removed, and 
within a few daj's at the other end of the world another 
clearance had been made. 

Since the daring raid on Penang on October 28 the Emden 
had not been heard of, but on the same principles of co- 
ordinating all the available material in a comprehensive 
scheme for her destruction, a disposition had been worked out 
for the Indian Ocean from which she had even less chance of 
escape than had Admiral von Spec. It was not done without 
difficulty, for in the same theatre of operations there were 
two other preoccupations which cotild not be neglected, and 
in a measure tended to cramp the combination against the 
Emden. The first was the failure of the expedition gainst 
Tanga m German East Africa.^ On October 81 the Goliath 
and Hardvngc had arrived at Mombasa from India with the 
Bangalore and Imperial Service Brigades, and here, un- 
fortunately, the Goliath broke down, so that when on Novem- 
ber 2 the expedition reached its objective it had nothing but 
the Eoas to support it, for the Chatham, Dartmouth and Wey- 
mouth were absorbed in the firstefforts to get at the Konigsberg 
in the Rufiji River. Still, the landing at Tanga was success- 
fully effected. On the 4th it was completed, and an advance 
on the to^vn began. During the attack, however, owing 
partly perhaps to insufficient artillery support from the sea, 
the raw troops were not able to face the fire they met, and so 
complete was the rout that there was nothing to do but 
bring them away. This was very cleverly managed without 
the enemy’s knowledge, and by the 6th the troops were all 
in their transports again. 

It was at best a most regrettable affair. The work of 
rendering the Konigsberg impotent, which the Admiralty had 
directed was to take precedence of all military considerations, 
however urgent, had better success. The first object of the 
operations, which were under Captain Drury-Lowe of the 
Chatham, was to block her in, and this he proposed to do by 
sinking the collier Newbridge in the mouth of the branch up 
which she lay. On November 6 the Kirnfawns CasUe arrived 
with a seaplane, with which the enemy’s position could be 
determined. At daylight on November 10 the collier was 
} See Map 7 ip o»se. 
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taken in by Commander Fitzmauriec of the Chatham, escorted 
by the armed steamer Duplex, and the steamboats of the 
three cruisers armed and protected. On entering the river 
they came under a hot fire of Q.F. and machine-guns "which 
the guns of the ships could not subdue, but in spite of it 
they carried on, and succeeded in sinking the bloekship fairly 
across the channel and getting oft the men with very few 
casualties. Having by this skilful operation imprisoned the 
Konigsberg, at least for the time, the next step was to en- 
deavour to destroy her. But this was no easy matter. She 
lay so high up amongst the tall jungle that fringed the river 
that the cruisers’ guns could not reach her and gunboats could 
not see her. She could only be got at with the aid of troops 
or by bombing. But no troops were available, and the sea- 
plane that had been sent was unequal to bombing attack. 
Till better machines could be procured or troops became 
available, nothing further could be done. But the cruisers 
had still to remain to blockade the river, not only to prevent 
supplies reaclung the Konigsberg but to see she did not clear 
the obstruction and break out. 

On this side of the Indian Ocean, therefore, the situation 
was far from satisfactory, and no end could Ite seen to the 
preoccupation it was causing. On the Asiatic side, where 
lay the other preoccupation, there was quite another story 
to tell. For there had been carried out one of the best- 
managed combined operations of the war. 

Since the end of September it had become clear that in 
view of the increasing hostility of Turkey something definite 
must be done to uphold our interests in the Persian Gulf, 
and particularly to protect the refinery and pipe line of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Cfompany, in which the Government had 
recently acquired a large interest. The terminal and refinery 
had been established at Abadan, an island which lies in the 
Shatt-al-Arab — ^that is, in the channel by which the Tigris and 
Euphrates reach the sea after their junction at Kurnah. So 
great were the interests at stake that no sooner was the 
danger realised than it was decided to send up a military 
force to the Gulf by way of a demonstration to check German 
propaganda amongst the Arabs. But it was obvious that it 
must be done in such a way as not to alienate the Sheildis or 
prejudice the delicate situation at Constantinople by com- 
mitting a provocative act against Turldsh territory. At the 
same time it was necessary that the force should be of con- 
siderable strength, and that it should be on the spot ready to 
act before anything was known of its movements. It was 
decided* therefore, to detail the whole of the Vlth Indiaa 
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Division, nnd to send oil one of its brigades under Brigadier- 
General W. S. Delamain, with the next Indian Convoy 
as though it was required for Egypt.^ When well to sea it 
would break off and proceed straight to the place d'armes 
that had been selected. This was the island of Bahrein, which 
lies in a bight on the south .side of the Gulf, midway between 
the entrance and the Shatt-al-Arab.® It had been daimed at 
various times by Turkey, Persia, and ourselves, but now, 
although not actually a British Protectorate, we had a Political 
Agent established there, and the Sheikh had practically 
entrusted his foreign relations to the Indian Government. 
Only 260 miles from the Shatt-al-Arab, it was well-situated 
as a place d’armes, but so long as the Konigsberg or the 
Emden was at large it would require naval cover. 

The key of the situation in the Gulf area was the ancient 
and still famous port of Basra in the Shatt-al-Arab, a little 
above Abadan, and it was likely enough that one or both of 
these cruisers might seek to repeat there the part which the 
Goeben had been playing so successfully at Constantinople 
ever since she had found it impossible to keep the sea. 'What 
gave colour to this possibility was that the Turks were pro- 
testing with all the effrontery of their German masters agmnst 
the ships of our Gulf Division remaining in what they called 
Turkish waters. The division now consisted of three ships, 
which had been ordered to patrol the Shalt-al-Arab. In the 
middle of October, when after the Allies’ failure to save 
Antwerp, things looked specially critical in the Bosporus, 
the sloop Espiegle (Commander Nunn), which had been taken 
away from tixe Colombo area just before the Emden appeared, 
was in the ICarun River off the friendly Persian town of 
Mulmmmcra, below Basra®; the Indian Marino ship Bd- 
hmsie, which liad been guardmg the oil works at Abadan, had 
come out of the river to estamish a watch at the entrance 
of the Gulf, while the sloop Odw, (Commander Wason) was 
outside the outer bar of the Shatt-al-Arab; but as all of 
them were too inferior to the Emden to afford the cover the 
expedition required, it was arranged to give it the support 
of a battleship. In this case, of course, where, as at Luderitz 
Bay, it was a question of covering a combined expedition, the 
device was unexceptionable. The ship selected was the Ocean, 

^ 16th Brigade: 2nd Bn. Dorset Begt., I04th (WoHesloy’s) Eifles, 
20th lulanti^, lJ7th Mahiatlas, and H.Q, end two batteries of the 1st. 
Brigade, Indian Mountain Ariilloty. 

' See Map p. 394. 

* Though nominally a Bersiatt suhjeot the Sheikh of Mubammera woe 
at least semi-independl^t, and in 1910 wo had given him a speoial ossucanue 
against infiootion o£ his autonomy by Bersia or tmy oidier Power. 
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which had jusL reached Aden from Gibraltar, and Captain 
Hayes-Sadler, who commanded her, was to be in charge of 
the naval operations. 

On October 16 the Gulf transports sailed in company 
with the main convoy for France and the Mombasa Expedi- 
tionary Force. The first or Bombay section of the great 
combined convoy was escorted by the Swiftsure, Goliath and 
Dujferin, and the second or Karachi section by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Hardinge. On the third day out, at the 
rendezvous where the two sections came together, the Ocean 
met them, and she with the Eufferin and the GuK contingent 
parted company, while the Goliath and Hardinge went off 
with the East African Force. Reaching Bahrein on October 28, 
the Gulf Expedition waited there till on the 80th news came 
of the German attack in the Black Sea, General Delamain 
was immediately ordered on to the Shatt-al-Arab, and the 
Lidia Office directed that a second brigade was to be got 
ready to follow him. Next day, the 31st, the Admiralty 
sent authority to commence hostilities against Turkey, 
together with special operation orders for the disposition of 
the ships. The Espi^^e was to come down to protect the 
oil works, the Odin to remain off the bar, and the Dalhousie 
to be at Bushire as a wireless link with the Indian cable. 
By the evening of November 8, the day the Dardanelles 
forts were bombarded, the convoy was off the outer bar, 
which the Ocean could not cross, and Captain Hayes-Sadler 
devoted the following day to arming the tugs and launches, 
fitting the minesweepers, and to genei'al pr^arations for 
forcing a passage past the guns wliich guardeti the entrance 
of the river near the old Turkish fort at Fao. On the 5th, 
the day war was declared, the outer bar was crossed. Next 
morning Captain Hayes-Sadler in the Odin, with an armed 
lug manned from the Ocean, silenced the guns outside Fort 
Fao — ^the fort itself being in ruins — and then landed some 
600 troops, with a party of the Ocean's Marines and a section 
of Mountain ArtiUcry, under Colonel Kosher. There was no 
opposition. Reinforcements followed quickly, and during 
the night the fort was occupied and the guns thrown into 
the river. 

In the meantime the EspUgle had dispersed a Tm'ldsh 
force that had established itself higher uy opposite the ruined 
village of Abadan, and on the 7th, while the landing force 
at Fao, having completed its work, was being withdrawn. 
General Delamain with the rest of the brigade moved up the 
river till he was in sight of tlic oil refinery works at the north 
end of Abadan Island. Next day he went on board the Odin, 
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and with Captain Hayes-Sadler searched for a suitable landing 
place. A lirm high bank with deep water was found two or 
three miles further up on the west or Turkish side, at the point 
where the river begins to bend round MuhaUa Island. Here 
lies a village called Saniyelr, and at this spot the whole 
brigade, with the exception of a small garrison left at Fort 
Fao, was encamped by uie evening of the 10th. The brigadier 
had been instructed not to advance further till the arrival of 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. A. Barrett, who was in command 
of the force, and had already left Bombay with the 18lh 
Infantry Brigade, the lOUi Brigade R.F.A., and the bulk of 
the divisional troops. General Delamain, therefore, decided 
to entrench himself where he was and cover the oil works 
tUl his chief appeared. The position that had been secured 
was all that was required for the moment. It had been 
attained easily enough, thanks to a very smart piece of work, 
creditable alike to the foresight of those who prepared it 
and to the readiness and resource of the naval and military 
officers who carried it out. 

Simultaneously an equally rapid and unexpected blow 
was delivered m the mouth of the Red Sea. At Sheikh Syod, 
opposite Perim, and just outside the northern limit of the 
Aden Protectorate, a mixed force of Turks and Arabs was 
reported to be assembling. Here a strong work known as Fort 
Turba was in a position, if sidequately armed, to command the 
passage between I’crim and the mainland. The force whicli 
the enemy had assembled was also strong enough to threaten 
Perim itself, and Aden and the Indian Government thought it 
advisable to deal with it at once. The means were at hand. 
Another large convoy with five infantry brigades and the 
Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade had left India for France 
and Egypt on November 2, under escort of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Svoifisuro and Northbrook, the Duke ^ Edinburgh being 
under orders for home to join the Grand Fleet. The troops 
were urgently required in Ekance, but the assent of the Home 
Authorities was Stained for a detachment of them to under- 
take the operation on their way, provided it would not delay 
the convoy more than twenty-four hours. Accordingly, on 
November 8, as the convoy approached Aden, C^tain Henry 
Blackett in the Duke of Edinburgh, with the City of Mm- 
ehester and two other transports, containing three battalions 
of Indian Infantry under Brigadier-General Cox, was sent 
ahead at full speed. At daybreak on the 9th he closed the 
fort, and after laying it in ruins without drawing a reply, he 
led the three transpoits to a point within the Strait near 
Sheikh Syod-, Here a landing ■yv'a? at Qhc? effected in the face 
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of considerable opposition and a galling fire, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh was able to keep it under sufficiently for a 
covering position to be seized without much loss. The dis- 
embarkation could then proceed, and early in the afternoon, 
when half the troops were ashore, an advance was made, still 
in the face of opposition, to dear the enemy away from the 
vicinity of Fort Turba. The enemy, however, eventually 
made off before it, and by night all the surrounding heights 
were occupied. Then, the following morning, without any 
interference. Captain Blackett was able to land a demolition 
parly at the fort. It was found to contain only five light guns. 
These were destroyed, the work itself was completely dis- 
mantled, and by 6 p.m. all the troops were on board again, 
and the transports hurrying on to rejoin the convoy after a 
very clean and rapid piece of work. 

It was subject to Ihese preoccupations arising out of the 
new Turldsh war that the plan for ending the Emdm's career 
had to be elaborated. As soon as Admiral Jerram heard of 
the Penang raid he sent the YaJiagi, which had been intended 
to meet the Australian convoy, to join the Ckikuma and 
maintain with her a patrol from Rangoon to Achch Head. 
He also sent on the Empress of Russia, which had just reached 
Singapore, to Colombo, so that for the Colombo-Minikoi area 
and the Colombo-Calcutta trade route Captain Grant soon 
had the Hampshire, Yarmouth, Askold, Empress of Russia and 
Empress of Asia, while the Admir^ty ordered down the 
Gloucester from the Mediterranean to increase the force of 
fast light cruisers. Now that the Konigsberg was blockaded, 
they intended also to use the Weymouth and Dartmouth who 
had been hunting her with the Chatham, but as soon as the 
news of Admiral Cradock’s defeat arrived they ordered the 
Dartmouth to the Cape. The Weymouth, on her way to join 
Captain Grant, was to proceed by Providence Island, Diego 
Garcia, the Maldives and Minikoi. To complete the scheme 
they requested that all the Japanese squadrons not engaged 
in the von Spee combination should draw to the westward 
into the vicinity of Sumatra and the Dutch Indies, so as to 
deny to the Emdm every loophole and every place of shelter 
as far westward as the 90“ meridian, which runs through the 
middle of the Bay of Bengal. This the Japanese Government 
readily undertook to do, and the whole scheme was to be 
complete by the middle of November. 

Meanwhile, over the only area of the Indian Ocean which 
was as yet unguarded, the Australian convoy would be passing 
with its povverful escort. The focal point of tins area was the 
cablo centre at the Coeoa Islands, where the Eastern Telegraph 
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Company’s cables to Mauritius, Batavia, and Perth in West 
Australia diverged, and where there was also a wireless 
station. Admiral Jerram had for some time regarded it as 
a likely place to attract the Emden's attention, and being 
unable to place a cruiser there he had instructed the station 
staff how to give immediate warning of a surprise attack, 
and had furnished the officials in charge with the caU signs of 
all the ships in the surrounding waters. The convoy was 
steering off the usual track on a course that would take it 

E ast the east side of the islands, and at dawn on November 8 — 
eing then a week out — it was about 280 miles south-east of 
them. Here the Mmataur received the order wliich, as we 
have seen, had been sent out on the 6th, that she was to pro- 
ceed to the Cape in place of the Goliath. Captain Kiddle at 
once handed over his charge to Captain Silver of the Mel- 
bourne, aird parted company, while the convoy held on with 
the Melbourne, Sydney and IbuJeii and not without anxiety, 
for they had lost the Minotaur just as they were approaching 
what was regarded as the most dangerous point, where, for 
all they Icnew, the Konigsberg as well as the Emden might be 
on the look-out for them. 

In fact, at that v^ hour the Emden, with the Buresh 
in company, was rejoining her other collier, tlie Exford, &t 
the rendezvous Captain von Mtiller had given her forty miles 
north of the Cocos. The Exford had been waiting there since 
October 80, expecting other ships, probably the PoTrfoporos and 
Markomannia. That the fonner had been captmed Captam 
von Miillcr learned from the survivors of the Frencli destroyer 
Mousquet, and after dismissmg them in a prize called the 
Newburn, which he had taken after leaving Penang, he went 
away to meet the Buresk at Simalur, his original coaling- 
rendezvous, on the coast of Sumatra. Having picked her up 
there he carried on as far as the Strait of Sunda at the south 
end of the islatid. He was there at noon on November 5. 
What his purpose was is mrlaxown. He did not go through 
the Strait, but almost immediately turned to the southward 
and made for the Exford's rendezvous with the intention, 
as Admiral Jerram expected, of raiding the Cocos cable 
station, but in entire ignorance of the Australian convoy. 
During the morning of the 8th he passed across their course 
about 260 miles aWd of them. They had been keeping 
rigid wireless silence, but Captain von Muller must have heard 
the Minotaur aeknowledging her orders for the Cape, for in 
dismissing the Exford preparatory to his attack he warned 
her to steam norto-nora-west, as there was British wireless 
in the opposite direction. 
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For himsclT, however — over-confident, perhaps, in the 
luck that had clung to him — ^he took no precautions. In 
the harbour there was nothing but the proprietor’s schooner 
AyesJia, and seeing all clear, he went close in at day- 
break on November 9, wiLh his dummy funnel again set up, 
and a landing-party ol sixty, with a machine-gun, in boats 
under his quarter. But the dummy funnel was so badly 
rigged that the telegraph officials immediately realised the 
situation, and with admirable promptness sent out tlie S.O.S., 
and calling up the Minotaur, told her en clair tlaat a strange 
ship was entering the harbour. Then they were jammed, 
but they got a message through on the cable to Admiral 
Jerram as the German boats made for the shore. He at 
once ordered the Hampshire and the two “ Empress ” liners, 
which were in the Colombo area, to steam at full speed to 
meet the convoy, and directed the Yakumo and three 
destroyers to the Sunda Strait to meet the Philomel and 
Pyramus, who were approaching it on their way fromFremantle 
to Singapore. 

During the night the convoy had passed forty miles east 
of the Cocos, and was about fifty-five miles north of them 
when, shortly before 7.0 a.m., tlie Melbourne got the warning. 
Tlie problem which Captain Silver then had to decide imme- 
diately was not without difficulty. Though he had been told 
by Captain Kiddle tlrat the Emdm was expected at the 
Cocos, he did not know the Kbni^sberg was located and held. 
For aU he could teU the two cruisers might be in company. 
Should he, therefore, carry on or should he attempt to destroy 
the cruiser known to be in reach? There was little doubt 
he should follow the old rule of attacking “the enemy in 
sight.” But what should he detach for the purpose? By 
an equally venerable rule he must not leave his convoy him- 
self. If two enemy cruisers were present it would be best to 
detach the Ibuki, as the most powerful ship, but, on the other 
hand, the two might attack the convoy, and for that reason 
the Ibuki should remain. Accordingly, with no little sdf- 
control, which the Admiralty fuHy approved afterwards, he 
detached Captain Glossop in the Sydney. By 7.0. she was 
away, but to the urgent entreaties of the Japanese captain 
he had reluctantly to turn a deaf ear, and the two remaming 
cruisers took station to the southward to cover the convoy. 

Meanwhile, the German landing-party had seized the 
station and smashed the instruments, but not before 
the Superintendent had got off a message to London and the 
three stations with whichhe was in cable communication. The 
Germans then blew up the wireless mast and demolished the 
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whole installation. Thorough as was the work of destruction, 
it was done with all possible consideration, and little that was 
not connected with communications was touched. With the 
cables they were not so successful. They had no proper tools 
for cutting and were confused by spare lengths laid out to 
sea to save burying ashore. They had, in fact, only succeeded 
in cutting that to Perth when smoke was seen on the horizon 
and the Eviden sounded the recall.^ This was shortly after 
nine o’clock in the morning. A quarter of an hour later 
the two ships could see each other, and so rapidly was the 
Sydney coming down from the north-cast that Captain von 
Mhllcr found it necessary to abandon the shore party and put 
to sea without dday in order to get room for manoeuvre. For 
his intention was to fight, and believing he had only one of the 
comparatively weak light ci’uisers of the East Indies Squadron 
to deal with, he steamed out to the northward to meet her.® 

As the Emden crossed the Sydney's bows at less than 
10,000 yards Captain Glossop turned to the northward on 
a parallel course, and so at 9,40 the unequal action began 
by tlxe Emden opening fire at 9,500 yards.® It was a calm, 
cloar morning, and her shooting was brilliant from the first. 
She straddled the Sydney at once, while the Sydney, having 
over-estimated the range by 1000 yards, began by sending 
everything far over. It was not till the twelfth round, so the 
Germans say, that she secured a hit; but, on the other hand, 
though the enemy’s shell showered all round her, the danger- 
space of the Emden' s 4" guns at that extreme range wos very 
small, and, hot as the action was, the Sydney, beyond having one 
control station disabled, suffered very little. Moreover, though 
nominally the Sydney had little more than a knot the advan- 
tage in speed, she had at least four Icnots actual superiority, 
and Captain Glossop was able to keep the range open as he 
liked. Maintaining his speed, he rapidly drew ahead, until 
about ten nainutes after the action had begun the Emden 
circled 8 points to starboard and stood to the eastward as 
though to cross him astern. By this time she had been 
repeatedly hit. As her range-finder had been shot away her 
firing was less accurate and her troubles rapidly increased. 
Very soon after her turn, her steering gear seems to have been 
disabled, and her first funnel and foremast were shot away. 
She could only steer with her engines, and fire slackened. 

^ See Tilt ZodAata (Etwtevn Telegraph Co.’b Journal), Vol, VlII, p. 126, 
Pebroory-Mftteh 1916. 

* Himen, 3602 tons, 1008-fl, 24*12 knots (T,S.), 10 4*1 * guns, 2 torpedo 
tubes. 8ydn^, 6400 tons, 1012-13, 26*7 knots (T.S.)» 8 6' guns, 2 torpedo tubes. 

« See Plan p. 384. 
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For so terrible was the effect of the British lyddite that whole 
gun crews were swept away together, and, seeing how many 
mem she had had to leave behind at the Cocos, she had mo 
reserves. Still, in spite of losses and constant fires, she 
continued the hopeless action gamely. 

To counter her last movement the Sydney made a con*c- 
sponding turn to port and slowed down, and so for a short 
tune they were fighting on opposite courses. But soon the 
Emden doubled back north-west. She was burning fiercely 
aft and was dearly in great distress. Her fire, whi^ at 
had been at the rate of ten shots a minute per gun, was 
slackening more and more and growing wildw. Her object 
seemed to be to close, and Captain Glossop did not seek to 
thwart her. Keeping his course and low speed he let the 
range fall to 5,500 yards, and then, having fired a torpedo 
which missed, turned away 12 points to starboard and, 
increasing to full speed, opened out the range again. The 
Emden, who could not reply, since both her toi^edo tubes 
had been put out of action, confornxed with a snnilar turn, 
and the two ships were once more fighting at long range on 
parallel courses, with the British cruiser somewhat ahead. 

The action had now lasted about forty minutes, and both 
the Emden's fire control positions and her two remaining 
funnels were gone. She was hmlcd all over and was burning 
fieredy fore and aft. Indeed, so smothered was she in smoke 
that at one time it was believed she had gone down. But 
she was soon seen again making to the eastward, and the 
Sydney, who had drawn well ahead of her, held on the same 
course, till about 10.80 the Emden suddenly turned away 
and doubled back 16 points to starboard. Captain Glossop 
promptly conformed with a similar turn and continued to 
engage her with his port battery at about 7000 yards. The 
Emden, though she still kept firing with the few guns she had 
left, was now at his mercy. Bolii ships were heading about 
north-west as though to pass on either side of North Keeling 
Island, but in am^er half hour (11.20 a.m.) it was clear 
the German was sinldug and was endeavouring to beach 
herself on the island. Captain Glossop then ;pnt on full 
speed to cut her off, but it was too late, and with her flag 
still flying she ran bard on the reef on the south shore. 

For an hour and forty minutes she had made a gallant 
fight against superior force, but it was clear she was hdpless. 
Captain Glossop therefore left her and gave chase to the 
Bure$k, which could be seen maldng off to the northward. 
She was quieWy overhauled and forced to strike her flag, but 
when a prize crew was sent on board it was found the 
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Geiinans had opened her inlet valves and so damaged them 
that she coxild not be saved. Having taken olf her crew 
and tlic British prisoners ho fouird on board, Captain Glossop 
left her, and at 4.0 p.m. returned to the Emdon. Her flag 
was still flying, and as no answer was made to his repeated 
summonses to surrender, he had to open fire again. The 
result was a useless massacre, and it was not till after the 
second salvo had torn the helpless ship tliat she showed white 
flogs and sent a man aloft to haul down her colours. Why 
this was not done before was never explained. 

Pitiable as was her condition. Captain Glossop had now 
to leave her for the night in order to get back to the Cocos to 
deal with the lairdiug party before dark. On the way, how- 
ever, he felt compelled to stop to pick up men who had been 
blown out of the Emdcn during the action and were still 
keeping themselves afloat. Owing to this delay it was night- 
fall before he reached the island, and he then found that the 
landing-party, when they saw how the action was going, had 
seized the proprietor’s sdiooner and had escaped with her in 
the dusk. 

The structural damage which the Sydney had suffered 
was very slight. Of her crew she had lo.st only four killed and 
twelve wounded, and she returned at once to the North Keeling 
to rescue the survivors of the Emden. The wreck was found 
to be in a pitiable condition. Her decks were a shambles, 
and the work of rcscxie was extremely difficult, for she bad 
beached herself on the weather side of the island, and the 
send of the sea was very heavy. As the prisoners were 
numerous their parole had first to be taken, tliat “ while in 
the Sydney they would cause no interference with the ship 
or fittings and would bo amenable to the sliip’s discipline.’’ 
The work then commenced and lasted till 5.0 p.m. As soon 
as it was done the Sydney went round to the lec side to pick 
up some twenty men who Iiad managed to got ashore. But it 
was not till next morning (November 11) tliat all were on 
board and she could follow the convoy to Colombo. Captain 
von Muller himself was saved, and he stated that the dead 
numbered 7 officers and 108 men. The prisoners on board 
were 11 officers, 9 warrant officers, and 191 men, of whom 
8 officers and 58 men were wounded. In iJic crowded decks 
little could be done for them. Pour died of their woimds, 
and it was no small relief when at midnight on the 12th, thanks 
to Admiral Jerram’s prompt orders, the Empress of Russia 
met them, and it was possible to transfer to her all the 

S risoners except the Jew most serioup cases which it was 
angcrous to move. 
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So ended the episode of the Emden, which recalls the most 
famous exploits of the old French raiders. Not only had 
Captain von Muller obtained a high measure of success both 
in the actual damage he had done and the strategical and 
economic disturbance he had caused, but he had won the 
admiration of his enemy for the skill, resource and boldness 
with which he had maintained his position so long, and for 
the chivaby and humanity with which his duty had been 
discharged. 

So striking, indeed, was the career of the Emden that 
her end almost overshadowed a much greater success. The 
news of her destruction followed within two days that of 
the fall of Tsingtau. The combined operations against the 
German Pacific base had occupied little more than two 
months, compared with the eight which it took the Japanese 
to captui-e Port Arthur bom the Russians. The first landing 
began on September 2 in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, eighty miles 
north of Tsingtau. Moving southward across the Shantung 
Peninsula, the cavalry seized the railway at Kiao-chau, and 
then, on the 18th, the rest of the troops were landed in 
Lo-shan Bay, about fifteen miles north-east of the German 
defences, and the fortress was isolated. On the 22nd the 
British troops arrived from Taku and Wei-hai-wei under 
escort of the Triwnph, and on the 27th the attack on the 
advanced Gorman positions began. 

Most important of them was a hill on the German right, 
known as Prinz Heinrich Berg, which overlooked the whole 

g lace. The experiences of Port Arthur and 208 Metre Hill 
ad taught that in combined operations of this kind the vital 
necessity was a good observing position. Without such a 
position the guns both afioat ^d ashore could do little more 
than give a covering fire for the infantry. Upon the fixed 
defences they could make no decisive impression. Accord- 
ingly Prinz Heinrich Berg appears to have been the primary 
objective of the Japanese, and on October 17 it was captured 
in a night attack. Siege guns were then called up from the 
Japanese base, while an observing station was rapidly 
organised on the hiE. By the 81st all was ready for the 
grand attack and, although for three days the weather was 
too bad for the ships to part in the bombardment, the 
place surrendered in a week (November 7). 

Thus three months after the war began, Far Eastern 
Waters were permanently barred to the enemy, and the 
Japanese were free to take them place in the world-wide 
combination that had been designed in Whitehall. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


SECURING THE COMMAND IN EGYPT AND THE EAST — THE 

PERSIAN GULP OPERATIONS AND PROGRESS OF THE 

CAMEROONS EXPEDITION 

The embarrassing effects that can be produced by a single 
well-handled raider have seldom been better exemplified 
than in the career of the Emden, and in her case the extent 
of the disturbance may be measured by the relief which her 
destruction afforded in almost every area of our naval opera- 
tions. It happened at a most opportune moment, when the 
demand for cruisers and toiijedo craft had become specially 
insistent. The number of ships of these classes whose atten- 
tion she had been occupying, directly or indirectly, on the 
convoy and trade routes was very considerable. The greater 
part of them were now released at a stroke, and they were 
streaming towards and up the Red Sea for the stations where 
they were retjuired. 

The principal calls were in Home Waters and the Mediter- 
ranean. At Home the increasing activity of the German 
submarines and the exigencies of a closer blockade demanded 
every light cruiser and destroyer that could be spared, while 
the detaching of the two battle cruisers — and it soon became 
clear that a third would have to be taken — ^in order to deal 
with Admiral von Spee raised in the Grand Fleet a specially 
insistent demand for the powerful ships of the 1st Cruiser 
Squadron which hitherto had been allotted to the defence of 
Egypt and the Red Sea. The need for ranoving these ships 
made the call of Egypt paiticularly urgait. 1 1 was just a week 
after the opening of hostilities with Turkey that the Emden 
had been destroyed, and during that time the menace of an 
nnmediate invasion from Syria had been growing stronger 
every day. Long before the war it had been settled in view of 
such an invasion that the proper line for the defence of Egypt 
was not the desert frontier but the Canal, and the merits of 
that line depended materially on the fact that it lent itself 
to naval co-operation with the land forces. Since the main 
new fact in military tactics which the experience of the 
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war had brought out was the increasing importance of heavy 
artillery, such co-operation was more than ever essential, 
and owing to tlie removal of the Emden from the board, ships 
were now available. 

Chief amongst them was the Swijlsure. As we have seen, 
she, together with the Duke of Edinburgh, was at the moment 
escorting a large convoy of Indian reinforcements — ^the same 
convoy which dealt with ShdJdi Syed. As usual, her limit 
was Aden ; but, as her services would now no longer be 
required for escort in the Indian Ocean, she was immediately 
ordered to carry on with the convoy to Suez. In the mean- 
while the Home Counties Territorial Division, which reached 
Port Said for India on November 11, was ordered to stand 
fast in Egypt. Further security would be provided by the 
cruisers proceeding homewards, for the Gloucester, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Hampshire and Yarmouth were all ordered 
to the Mediterranean for further instructions, while the 
Dartmouth and Weymouth carried on for the Cape. 

This left in the Indian Ocean nothing of importance 
except two groups, both of which were engaged in coastal 
work: one, under Captain Drury-Lowe {Goliath, Chatham, 
Fom and Kmfauns Castle), was operating against the ICdnigs- 
berg m the Rufiji River and in support of our ti’oops in East 
Africa ; the other, consisting of the hattleship Ocean, the sloops 
Espihgle, Odin, and attached armed vessds, was attending the 
Persian Gulf Expedition. As both were independent com- 
bined operations there was little to require the presence of 
Admiral Peirse on the station. The Egyptian zone was far 
more important, and as it was obviously impossible to 
conduct the defence of the Canal and the Red Sea from 
India, it was decided to form a new station in the tlneatened 
area, and recall the Admiral to command it with his flag in 
the Swiftsure. The oiUy doubt was the Persian Gulf, but 
on being consulted he agreed that the conduct of those 
operations could well be left to Captain Hayes-Sa<Rer of 
the Ocean, and accordingly he proceeded to Su^ with ah 
speed to take personal charge or the new extension of his 
command. 

The Gulf operations had, in fact, been going as well as 
could be desired, thanks to the foresight and secrecy with 
which they were instituted. We have sem how, by the 
evening of November 10, General Delamain and Captain 
Hayes-Sadler had their whole force ashore at Saniyeh Move 
the oil works on Abadan Island, about ten milea below the 
junction of the Karun River at Muhammera. There they 
bad entrmohed to i“Wait the arrival of General Barrett and 
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the reittforcemeats he was bringing.^ He reached the camp 
early on the 14th, and hearing tliat a Turldsh force was con- 
centrating at Saihan, four i^cs up the river, he at once 
ordered General Dclanaain to push out a reconnaissance in 
force. The enemy were found entrenched at the edge of the 
palm groves that fringed the river, but, with the help of the 
Odin, they were quickly turned out, and, as soon as they were 
seen to be in full retreat, the force returned to camp. 

The way was now clear for an advance. It was essential 
to continue the initial success as speedily as possible, for 
under German influence a Jehad had been proclaimed, and 
to prevent the movement taking hold of the Arabs, General 
Barrett had been authorised to push on to Basra as soon as 
he was in a position to do so. This port — ^the “ Bussorah ” 
of the old East Indian trade — ^had been from time immemorial 
the gi’eat emporium of Mesopotamian trade.® Lying seventy 
miles from tlic mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab, it was the highest 
point that sea-gomg vessels could reach, ^d it was here the 
wondering Eastern poet came in touch wi^ the men “ that 
go down to the sea m ships.” The place it had always held 
in Arab inn ag in ation was enshrined in some of the best-lcnown 
talcs of the Arabian Nights, and it still held good. Its occupa- 
tion, therefore, quite apart from its strategical value, could 
not fail to make a deep and lasting moral impression. ^ Accord- 
ingly, although owing to the dilBculties of the landing place 
General Barrett had not been able to get all his artillery 
ashore, he decided to move on November 17. Prompt action 
was everything, and the difficulty of the guns could, in a 
measure, be compensated by the sloops and gunboats in the 
river. Captain Hayes-Sadl^ arranged that he should move 
with the troops witli the Odin, Espiegle and two armed 
launches. The only trouble was that owing to the sci'cen of 
palms, ship fire could not be relied on to any great extent-— 
indeed, it could only be controlled by megaphone from the 
masthead — ^but it was General Barrett’s design to get on the 
right flank of the Turks and drive them on to the ships. 

* The Persian Gulf Expeditionoay Porco (“ Poroo D,” os it waa o^ed) 
consisted mainly of tho Vlth (Poona) Division. It comprised the 16th Prlgode 
under Biiga^er-Goneral Dehtmain (2ad Porsets, I04th (WoUesley’s) Klfles, 
20th Infantry, ll7th Mahrattae); the 18th Brigade whiob came with General 
Barrett under Major-General 0. 1 Pry (2na Norfolfcs, 120th Eajputana 
htfantry, 7th Bajputs, 110th Mahiatta L.I.); and the i7th Brigade under 
Brigadier-General w. H.Dobbie, which left India about November 20 (let 
Oxford and Bucks. L.L, 118th Infantry, 22nd Punjabis, 103rd Mahratta 
L.T.). ^e Division^ Troops were the 33rd Cavalry j 10th Brigade B.P. A., 
two batteries Indian Mountain Artillary, 48th. Pioneers. Tie transport 
inoluded the 62nd Camel Corps and the Jaipur and Bharatpur transport*, 

* gee Map, p. 894. 
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At dawn the troops were moving, and by 9.0 the enemy 
was located, to the number of 4,000 Turks and 1,500 Arabs 
with twelve guns, some six miles up the river. They were 
entrenched at an old fort a little above Sahil, but their right 
extended so far to the westward and into such difficult groimd 
that it was impossible to turn it, and the plan of attack had 
to be changed. Rain had made the open groimd in front of 
the position very heavy, but, nevertheless, General Barrett 
determined to attack their centre and left on either side of 
the old fort, which seemed to be the key of the position. He 
was met with a damaging fire from well-served field guns and 
machine-guns, which, beyond dropping a few shells into the 
old fort, the ships could do little to counter. Still, by 1.15 p.m., 
in spite of every difficulty and some considerable loss, he 
had put the enemy to flight. The ground was too heavy, 
and the artillery me which covered the rout too formidable, 
for immediate pursuit. The ships, however, were able to shell 
and set fire to the enemy’s camp which lay inland from the 
Police Station in rear of the ^sition, and General Barrett 
decided to form an entrenched camp on the river bank at 
Sahil in order to clear his wounded and get up stores 
preparatory to striking at Basra. 

It was soon found that the enemy had fallen back to ano ther 
position at Balzaniyeh, just beyond the long island of Dabba, 
whose lower end is opposite Muhammera and the mouth of 
the Karun river. It was from our loyal adherent, the Sheikh 
of Muhammera, that all the information was coming, and 
he had to tell dso that an obstruction had been formed in 
the or north channel of the river at the head of Dabba 
Island. Here a Hamburg-Amerika liner, which had been 
engaged in the Gulf trade till the war forced her to take refuge 
in the Shatt-al-Arab, had been sunk in the fairway with 
smaller vessds on each side of her. As General Barrrtt had 
to rely entirely on river transport, this was a very serious 
obstacle. Still, in order to protect the Sheikh from an Arab 
attack with which he was threatened, General Barrett resolved 
to push on as soon as he could move, and meanwhile, on the 
19ih, Captain Hayes-Sadler went up in the Espi^gle to see 
what could be made of the obstacle. 

As he approached it he was fired on by a 600-ton gunboat, 
the Marma/nss, by an armed launch, and by a battery of 
four 16-pdr. ‘KV upp guns which had been established on the 
left of the Turkish position at Balzaniy^ and commanded 
the obstruction. The fire was returned with such effect that 
the armed launch was auickly sunk, the Marmariss put to 
flight up the river, and the battery silenced withopt the 
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Espibgle having received a single hit. The obstruction was 
then examined in peace, and it was found that the channel 
was not completely blocked, a possible passage having been 
left between the sunken liner and the island. On his return 
to the Genera], therefore, it was arranged that an advance on 
Balzaniych should be made at daylight on the 21st. The 
armed launches would support the right of the force by 
proceeding up the boat channel, which ran south of Dabba 
Island, while the Espiegle, Odin, and the Indian Marine ship 
Lawrence, which had just arrived, engaged the fort and 
endeavoured to force the obstruction.^ Till the evening of 
the 20th, however, it was very doubtful whether the advance 
coidd be made as arranged, since it had still been found 
impossible to land all the guns. The question was in debate 
when a boat came down from Muhammera with the surprising 
intelligence that the Balzaniyeh position had been evacuated. 
Whethei* or not as a result of the Espiegle's action of the 
previous day, the Arabs had begun to desert, and a retreat 
up the river had been decided upon. Nor was this all. The 
gymboat Marmariss, which after her short action with the 
Espibglc had retired to Basra, had gone on up the river. With 
her had fled the Valis of Basra and Baghdad, and the whole 
garrison of Basra had embarked in dhows and river steamers 
and was in full retreat on Amara, a hundred miles up the 
Tigris. To ascertain the truth. Captain Haycs-Sadlcr went 
up again to the obstruction next morning. Finding the 
position deserted, he proceeded to clear the passage of the 
wire hawsers that barred it, and scarcely was the work done 
when a launch appeared with a deputation from Basra con- 
firming the news tliat the place had been evacuated and 
begging for the British to come up and save it from looting 
Arabs. 

Captain Hayes-Sadler at once returned to the camp and 
suggested embarking two battalions in river steamers. The 
General agreed, and the ships Esm^gle, Odin and Lawrence 
immediatdy started for Basra. By 8.0 p.m., in spite of 
great diflftculties from the tide rushmg past the obstruction, 
all three of them had passed up. Stoppmg only to dismantle 
the gmrs which they found abandoned m the fort, they pressed 
on, and by 6.0 p.m. were anchored off the Custom House of 
Basra. It was on fire and beset by looting Arabs. One blank 
round sufficed to disperse th«n, and a party was landed to 
take possession of the quays and extinguish the fires. Next 
morning (November 22) further large parties went ashore and 

* The Lawrence was the last of the eix Indian Marine shipa to join. She 

txanaferrecl to the Havy on the outbreak of war with Turkey. 
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set to work systematically to clear the town and to hoist 
British flags on all the public buildings, including the German 
Consulate, whose staff were made prisoners. A few hours 
later the two advanced battalions arrived under General Fry 
to relieve them, and thus order was completely restored before 
any serious harm was done. In the course of the afternoon 
the main force appeared, and on the 23rd General Barrett 
made his formal entry into the town. Under the British flag, 
surrounded by the paraded troops and bluejackets, Sir Percy 
Cox, the British Resident and Chief Political Officer, to whose 
Icnowlcdgc and skill much of the success was due, read a 
proclamation. It announced that the British had now 
replaced the Turkish flag and administration, and at tlie same 
time the neighbouring friendly sheikhs were assured by letter 
that Basra would never again be allowed to pass under Turkish 
authority. To complete the consolidation of our position, 
steps were next taken to secure Kuweit, which lies at the 
head of the Gulf on the Arabian side. The Sheikh, an old 
friend, to whom we had just sent an increased garrison for 
his protection, was now informed that his territory would be 
recognised as an independent principality under British pro- 
tection, and this was done by treaty shortly afterwards.^ 
Thus, to the high credit of all concerned, in less than three 
weeks after ihe declaration of war with Turkey we had a firm 
hold ou the water gate of Mesopotamia. The effect could 
only be to enhance our local prestige so materially that we 
could regard the allegiance of the friendly Arabs as confirmed, 
while at the same time we had secured a flace d’anrm from 
which we coifld deal with any attemjpt of the Turks to seize 
the oil fields at Ahwaz through Persian Arabistan. So far- 
reaching, indeed, was the mor;^ effect likdy to be that Sir 
Percy Cox urged that the flowing tide should be used to its 
utmost, and an immediate advance made on Baghdad. In 
some quarters the idea received considerable support ; but both 
the India Office and the Government of India, though fully 
tflive to the political importance of ultimately occupying the 
old Arab capital, regarded the project as premature, <wmg 
to the difficulty of the communications and extent of existing 
engagements in relation to the military and naval force avail- 
able. They therefore suggested the less ambitious scheme 
of further securing the daensive position already attamed 


^ Kuwoit, or Koweit, was claimed by the Turks as port of the Ottoi^ 
Empire, hi 1899, however, the Sheikh placed himself by treaty ■mthm the 
BrUash sphere, and later on, by a fuitber treaty, we secured all the 
within luB country to which the terminal of the Baghdad railway migtit be 
biouvht. 
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by occupying' Kuniah, a place some forty-five miles above 
Basra, where the Euphrates and Tigris flowed together into 
the Shatt-al-Arab. It was naturally a point of high strategical 
importance, which from its situation was not only easily 
defensible but also covered the whole of the fertile tracts 
along the Shatt-al-Arab. On November 27 this plan was 
sanctioned, and General Barrett was authorised to under- 
take the operation with one brigade, or so mudi of his force 
as he deemed necessary. Accordingly, the General decided 
to commence the new movement on December 8, by which 
time his 17th Brigade and the remainder of his divisional 
troops would arrive at Basra to complete his force. 

The difficulties of the operation were mainly navigational. 
For above Basra sea-going ships did not proceed, and the 
river was uncharted. There was nothing to go by but 
military maps without soundings, and it was the season of 
lowest water. Captain Hayes-S^adler had, however, already 
made a reconnaissance in anticipation of the advance to 
ascertain whether Kuraah was occupied. On the 25th he 
groped his way up in the Espi^gle, with the Odin and the 
aimed launches Mine)' and Mashona in company, till six 
miles below Kumah he sighted the Marmariss retiring up the 
Tigris. Pursuit was impossible, for three miles further oxr 
they were brought up oy shoal water and an obstruction 
against which the Odin disabled her rudder. Here they came 
under shell fire from Kumnh and rifle fire from the banks. 
It was soon silenced, and tliey were able to locate a lighter 
sunk in the fairway. At dusk they returned, without any 
casualties, to report that they had selected a good defensible 
lauding place at Um Rash, a friendly village on the left bank 
about two and a half miles below the junction of the rivers 
and out of sight of Kuvnah. Accordingly, in the afternoon of 
December 8, as the remainder of the division was reaching 
Basra, the Kumah detachment started up the river under 
Colonel Frazer in four steamers, escorted by the two sloops, 
the Lawrence and three aimed launches, Miner, Lewis JPelly 
and Shaitan, two of the transports being also armed, each 
with two 18-pdr. R.F.A. field guns.^ 

Anchoring for the night ten miles below Kumah, they 
proceeded again at daylight next morning (December 4), and 
as they approached the landing place were fired on by two 
guns at the village of Muzereh, wMcli lies back on the left bonk 
some two miles or more from the selected landing place. 

^ The oolnnm ooosisted of one company Korfolkn, hall company Sappers 
and Maers, 104th Rifles, and llQth mahraita LJ., with the gun toains of 
the R f. ' . 
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As Kumah itself stands in the fork of the two rivers, it could 
not be reached without crossing one of them. From the left 
bank of the Shatt-al-Arab, on which the troops had landed, 
it was the Tigris that barred the way, and at Muzereh the 
Turks had entrenched a position to prevent access to its bank. 
Under cover of the ship fire, however, the troops were aU safely 
landed by 9.0 a.m., and an immediate advance began against 
the Muzereh position. While the Odin - — which in spite of her 
disabled rudder had accompanied the force — ^guarded the 
camp, the EspUgle and Lawrence with the two armra transports 
supported the attack. It had to be made over a perfectly 
flat plain without cover of any kind, but the ships managed 
to draw most of the artillery fire till it was silenced, and about 
11.0 the position was carried. The troops then began to push 
on through the palm groves that lay between them and 
the Tigris, and the larinches were ordered to advance with 
them. But so hot was the fire as soon as the bend of the 
river brought them in sight of Kumah, that the Miner was 
soon holed and had to return and beach hersdf . But by this 
time the troops were also withdrawing. It had been ascer- 
tained that the Turks had escaped across the Tigris into 
Kurnah, and it was, moreover, clear that, whether or not the 
bulk of the Turkish forces were retiring as high as Amara, 
they had left an unexpectedly strong rear guard at the junc- 
tion of the rivers. It was now, indeed. Colonel FrazOT’s 
opinion that Kumah could not be taken except by crossing 
the Tigris and attacking it from the north. This he could 
not do with his existing force. He therefore decided to 
return to tlxe Um Rash camp and ask for reinforcements. 

The river steamers, with the wounded and prisoners, were 
sent down to fetch them, and at dawn on the 6th General Fry 
arrived with the rest of the Norfolks, two more Indian bat- 
talions and another battery R.F.A., which brought the whole 
force up to 2,800 men with sixteen guns, and made it slightly 
superior to the estimated strength of the enemy. As ^e 
General intended to establish himself at Muzereh before trying 
to cross the Tigris, he had to wait for a mule transport train 
to work between the vUlage and the Um Rash camp. No 
movement was therefore made that day, and in the interval 
the Turks reoccupied the Muzereh position. In the afternoon 
they even attempted to attack the camp, but the effort was 
promptly crushed by the ships and the artillery. Early ne:rt 
morning (December 7) the mules arrived, as well as a mountam 
batteiy for whi(A the General had also asked, and at 9.0 the 
advance began. As the troops moved out of camp the stops 
n.Ti<i launches weighed and anchored again further up, where 
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they had a clear view ol the town. They were met with a 
heavy fire both from Kurnah and Muzereh, which they returned, 
while under cover of the ships’ guns the attack developed, 
supported by a wide turning movement on the enemy’s eastern 
or left flank. Still, so severe was the rifle fire from Muzereh 
that Captain Hayes-Sadler scraped his way over the soft mud 
still further up to assist the field artillery in subduing it. In 
this they were successful, and about 1.0, as the turning move- 
ment on the east developed, the village was stormed by the 
Norfolks. Pursuit through the palm groves towards the Tigris 
followed without pause, and to support it Captain I-Iaycs-Sadler 
sent the launches ahead and determined to move on till the 
mud and the obstruction stopped him. This he did, but by 
8.80 he had to recall the launches, for the Shniian had been 
disabled and her commander killed by the heavy fire that 
had been encountered. Still, by this time the action was 
practically over, for it was found the Turks had made off up 
the Tigris, and the General decided to bivouac at Muzereh 
for the night, where were collected 180 prisoners and three 
guns. 

The work of the following day (December 8) was to get 
the troops across the Tigris, and at 8.80 a.ra. Captain Ilayes- 
Sadlcr sent the launch Lmis up to reconnoitre, lir 
spite of the enemy’s fire she got within a quarter of a mile of 
the junction, but was then forced to withdraw, and as he 
could not ^t at the obnoxious guns wherc ho was, Captain 
Ilayes-SadTcr decided to try to pass the obstruction. This, 
by careful sounding, ho accomplished soon after 11.0, and, 
with the two armed transports on his port beam, began firing 
on Kurnah with lyddite. The result was all that could be 
desired. At an early hour half a company of Sappers, 
covered by the 104th Rifles, had been dispatehed to the 
northern edge of the palm groves to arrange a means of 
crossing the river, and the Norfolks and 110th Light Infantry 
were moved up in readiness. By the time the flotilla opened 
fire the Sappers, by swimming the Tigris, had run a wire hawser 
across to the opposite bank, and having got hold of a dhow 
from a friendly Arab, were establishing a ferry or flying bridge 
a mile and a half above the town. By this slender means the 
noth Light Infantry began to cross, while about a mile higher 
up the 104th Rifles, which was the wing battalion, found three 
more dhows and received permission from the General to 
go across also. Thanks, as it would seem, to the Turks’ 
preoccupation with the Espi^gWs lyddite and the field guns 
in the transports, as well as an infantry diversion in the palm 
groves opposite the town, neither movement was observed 
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by the enemy, except for some snipers in dhows moored under 
the bank lower down. As soon as the passage was complete 
both battalions and a mountain-gun section advanced under 
Colonel Frazer on Kurnah, the lQ4th making a wide sweep 
to take it in rear. They actually captured three towers 
which formed part of the defences, but so slow had been the 
crossing with the means at hand that the General thought it 
too late to press the attack and enga^ in street fighting that 
day, and at 3.30 he ordered Colonel Frazer to biejJc off and 
bivouac at the flying bridge. 

The ships continued to fire till sunset, and then held their 
ground in readiness to support the attack next day. But, 
in fact, Kurnah had had enough. Early in the middle watch 
a small steamer was seen coming down the river with all 
lights burning and blowing her siren. She proved to be a 
flag of truce with Turkish oflScers wishing to discuss terms 
of capitulation. As Captain Hayes-Sadler could not com- 
municate with the General, he insisted on siurender at discre- 
tion. To this the officers agreed, and promised to retmm and 
meet the General in the morning. They k^t their word, 
and during tlie afternoon of December 9 the British flag was 
hoisted over Kurnah. With the surrender of the place the 
number of prisoners was brought up to forty-five officers and 
nearly 1000 men, induding the Vah of Basra and the Turkish 
Commandant. The British casualties ashore in the three days’ 
fighting were twenty-seven killed and 292 wounded. Afloat 
they were very slight, amounting to no more than two 
killed and ten wounded, but amongst the killed was Lieut.- 
Commander Bikes, R.N.R., who had so gallantly commanded 
the Shaitan. ^ ... 

From a defensive point of view the operations had given 
at small cost all that was required. Anything further would 
be in the nature of offence, and for that it was necessary to 
wait till the situation in France and Egypt and the maturing 
of the New Army permitted a sufficient force to be aflotted 
to this subsidiary theatre. With Kurnah firmly in our 
possession we had definitely secured at the head of the Persian 
Gulf a sound strategical position which, besides ail its other 
material and moral advantages, finally clenched our com- 
mand of Eastern waters. 

In the Cameroons a similar situation had been re^ed, 
which, though less satisfactory from a military point of 
view, served to deprive the colony of any naval value to 
the enemy. M we have seen, it was on Novernber 10, the 
same day that General Delamain disembarked his force m 
the Shatt-al-Arab, that the carefully elaborated plan against 
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Buea was scL in motion.^ As in that which had been so 
successful against Edeaj it was based on three columns, 
bub in this case the troops were almost entirely British. 
While the French held Yapoma and Edca, the main column, 
of nearly 1000 men, under Colonel Gorges, was to go by water 
to Tiko, the nearest point of the Duala creek system to 
Buea, and thence it would advance by land a distance of 
about twelve miles.* The second column, about 600 strong, 
under Major Rose, would move from Susa on the Northern 
Railway westward to the Mungo River, whore a flotilla 
would meet it. A combined advance would then be made 
to Mpundu, where they would be within six or seven miles 
of Colonel Gorges’s line of advance, and would come under 
his command.® The third column, under Colonel Haywood, 
also starting from Susa, was to push up the Northern Railway 
to Mujuka, a military post twenty-five miles west of Ybassi 
and some thirty miles inland from Buea on the German line 
of retreat.* Besides the flotilla work on the Mungo River 
and for the capture of Tiko, the Navy had specidi functions 
of its own. Its main business was to seize the port of 
Victoria and the shore end of the Buea light railway, and 
it was also to make a demonstration further north off the port 
of Bibundi “ to cause the enemy to withdraw towards the 
Northern Railway.” 

It was with this demonstration that the operations were 
begun on November 10 by the Dwarf. The next two days 
she spent in visiting two small ports that lay beyond Victoria, 
and in the night of the 3 2th she anchored in company with 
a transport off Bibundi. On the same day the main column 
started for Tiko with the flotilla in which were the Cnwher- 
land's two 6" guns, under Captain Beaty-Pownall of the 
Challenger. The two other columns also loft Susa, and during 
the afternoon Major Rose’s column met the Mungo Flotilla, 
headed by the captured German gunboat Sokoto, at Mbongo, 
In company with it they continued to advance the same day 
on both banks of tlie river, and halted for the night at Diongo. 
Simultaneously the Ivy, with the Porpoise, Vigilant, and a 

^ See Map, anie p. 270. 

* JUain Column ; (Colonel Gorges. Two naval 12-pdr. guns} Ist Battery 
Nigerian Begituent; 1st Battalion Nigorian Tteg^mont; one 1^'onoer Oom* 
pany Gold Coast Regiment; one oompniiy Sonegaloso; Signal Petaohmont 
West Indian R^^iment. Total, 943 rlflas and six gnus. 

Second Gdmnn ; Major Rose. One sootlou artillery, Gold Coast Regi- 
ment; Composite battalion; two sections Pioneer Company Gold Coast 
Regiment; Signal Botnohmont, Total 690 rifles, six gmis. 

* TMrd Column ; Colonel Haywood. Two Mountain Guns; company 
West Afrlonn Begtmont; 2nd Battalion Nioeiian Begiment 
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transport conveying the Cumberland and Challenger's Marines, 
■with the Bruise as supporting ship, left the Suellaba base for 
Victoria. 

On the following day (November 18) the Dwarf with her 
own boats and those of the transport made an elaborate 
pretence of landing, and after waiting till dark for the alarm 
to spread, sent a party ashore to cut the telephone "wires. 
The demonstration seems to have had the desired effect, for 
it wM learnt later that news did spread in the interior that a 
landing in force had taken place. In any case there was 
nothing left to give trouble at Victoria. At daylight the Ivy 
and her squadron appeared and sent in a summons to sur- 
render in an hour on pain of bombardment. It "was refused, 
and at 9.0 a.m. all the sliips, including the Bruix, opened on 
Victoria and the adjacent port of Bota. Under cover of the 
fire the latter place was occupied by the Marines without 
opposition, and by 10.80 they were advancing on Victoria. 
The elaborate entrenchments which defended it were fotmd 
unoccupied, and within the next hour the place was in their 
possession. The railway was undamaged, a quantity of 
rolling stock was captured intact, and next day was devoted 
to clearing the beach of land mines and restoring the leading 
marks of the port. 

Everywhere else the combination was also going like a 
clock. Even before the landing at Bota had been effected, 
the main flotilla had driven the enemy from their trenches at 
Tiko, and that point, too, was occupied -without opposition. 
On the Mungo JEUver there was the same story to tell. At 
Mpundu the Germans would not face the flotilla, and by the 
time the troops arrived the Soholo and her mosquito consorts 
had cleared it, so that the same afternoon the column could 
begin its march to join hands with the main column, wMeh 
started at daylight the next morning (the 14th) from Tiko. 
While the Marmes were making themsel-ves at home in 
Victoria the two coliunns met. very little opposition was 
encountered. The enemy seemed demoralised by the bev^- 
dering complexity of the operation and the speed with which 
it "W^as carried out. The result was that by the afternoon of 
the 16th not only was Bnea occupied, but the railway column 
was in possession of Mujuka, and the Force could be warmly 
congratulated on an exceedingly well-planned piece of com- 
bined work, skilfully and bolmy executed. 

On the British side, then, all was dear for a further advance 
into the interior, but on the l^nch side the situation was 
not so satisfactory. Eeconnaissances from Edea, in which 
Colonel Maver had been engaged, proved tliat the coimtry 
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between Edca and the sea, including Dehane and a place called 
Ebca, near the mouth of the Lokundje River, had been 
rcoccupied by the enemy, and it was necessary to clear the 
district be Core the Allied right could move in harmony with 
the left. To this end General Dobell concerted a plan similar 
to those which had already succeeded so well. A French 
force was to advance from Edca on Dehane, where an armed 
vessel prooeedmg up the Nyong River was to meet it. 
Another French column was to laud at Longji and mai'ch on 
Ebca, while a Ilohilla with the British Marines made for the 
same objective up the Lokundje. When these operations 
were complete the French coast column would march to the 
port of Kribi, the headquarters of the district, and occupy it 
with the support of the Dwarf and Ivy. A reconnaissance 
conducted by the Ivy on November 19 and 20 as high as 
Dehane conllrnied the report that the enemy were in force 
both there and at Ebca, but she could also give the satis- 
factory inh'lligence that the larger vessels of the flotilla could 
still reach Dehane in spite of the falling waters. 

On November 20 the movement began from both direc- 
tions. Next morning the Lokundje Flotilla entered tlic river, 
and during the day the French coast column was successfully 
landed at Longji. But here progress was checked by news 
that the Ebca column had been repulsed above Dehane. The 
coast column, therefore, hesitated to advance on Ebea till the 
Longji district had been thoroughly rccoimoitrod. This was 
not our way of conducting coastal operations; our best 
masters of the art had alwajrs set surprise higher than recon- 
naissance. The French Service, however, did not distinguish 
so clearly between coastal and regular land operations, so our 
Nyong Flotilla had to be withdrawn and the lighter part of it 
sent up the Lokundje to expedite matters. There it found no 
trouble in dealing with the outposts it came across. They 
were all dislodged and one of the posts occupied. But by the 
80th the French commander was convinced he could not carry 
on without reinforcements, and the flotilla returned down the 
river to await their arrival. Next day, however, word came 
that none were available. General Dobell, in fact, was about 
to launch a column he had been organising at Mujuka to 
follow up his success at Buea. Its object was, by clearing the 
rest of the Northern Railway, to strike a blow at tire Germans 
who had retreated that way and at the same time to relieve 
the persistent prosspre which the enemy was maintaining on 
the central sections of the Nigerian frontier, and thereby 

S reventing the Nigerian Column from co-operating with him. 
le had, therefore, no troops to spate. Consequently, to the 
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great regret of the British Staff, the attempt on Dehane and 
Ebea had to be abandoned, and the French contented them- 
selves with occupying Kribi while the operations on the left 
wing proceeded. 

It was on December 8, the day the port was occupied, 
that the Mujuka Column started under Colonel Gorges. Some 
little opposition was encountered, but by the 10th the rail- 
head at Nlcongsamba was in his hands, with a quantity of 
rolling stock and two aeroplanes. 

With this success, what may be regarded as the first stage 
of the operations was brought to a conclusion. Its general 
effect was that, although in the occupation of the interior less 
progress had been made than was hoped, the whole of the 
coast that had any impoitancc, with all the ports, was denied 
to the enemy, and the Cameroons had ceased to be a naval 
factor bcfoi-e the time expired when the Cumberland was due 
to leave. But Captain Fidler did not go with her. The 
Pothuau had arrived, and the conference mth the British 
officers had convinced Captain Charon, who had come out 
in command of her, that a change of naval command was 
higlily undesirable. He suggested, therefore, that while he 
remained as Senior Naval Officer, Captain Fuller should 
exchange ships with Captain Bea^-Poivuall and continue 
to issue naval orders as Senior Naval Officer on General 
Dobell’s Staff. In this arrangement, which the Governor of 
Nigeria and General Dobell warmly supported, the Admiralty 
and the Ministry of Marine coneuiTed; and not only this, 
but it was agreed that the Cumberland should leave behind 
her the guns she had lent, as well as all officers, steamboats 
and gear which were essential to the working of the flotilla, 
and that Captain Beaty-Poifraall should take her straight 
home to have them replaced. Accordingly, on December 4, 
the Cumberland sailed and the Pothuau took her place. But 
scarcely had she arrived when it was known that the main 
danger to the success of the further operations was past. 
On the other side of the Atlantic the blow had been struck 
wliicli finally made all serious interference from the sea 
impossible. 



CIIArTER XXVIII 


OPEEATIONS LEADING UP TO THE BATTLE OV THE FALKLANDS ^ 

While Captain Haycs-Sadler and General Delamain had 
becii making their final preparations for forcing an entrance 
into the Shatt-al-Arab, and Captam Fuller and General 
DobeU were making theirs for the capture of Buea, the great 
combination for redressing the consequences of the Battle of 
Coronal was starting into action. At midnight on Novem- 
ber 6 the Invincible and Inflcwible had left Cromarty. Their 
original orders were to go to Bcrchaven to fill up with coal, 
but as the Invincible, which was to carry Admiral Slurdee’s 
flag, required docking and repairs, and as it was necessary 
to take out all possible stores for Admiral Stoddart, both 
ships were directed to go to Devonporb. Proceeding round 
the west of Ireland, they arrived on the 8th. Here, when 
the dockyard ofllcials had examined the Invincible, they 
reported that the work wliich was required upon her could 
not be completed till the 18th. For llie Admii-alty a week’s 
delay was inadmissible, and an order was immediately tele- 
graphed that she must sail at latest on the 11th, and that 
D tier defects had not been made good by that time the 
necessary dockyard hands must go with her and be sent 
back as opportunity offered. So fine was the response that 
the two sh^is put to sea at 4,45 p.m. on the 11th. 

Two days earlier — ^just as the Sydney was finishing off the 
Emden — ^Admiral Sturdee received his sailing orders. They 
directed him to proceed to St, Vincent, Cape Verde, but, 
as it was just possible Admiral von Spee might move north to 
the Panama Canal, he was warned that he might be diverted 
on passage to the West Indies. On existing indications, 
however, the German squadron was expected on the south- 
east coast of America, and in default of further orders Admiral 
Sturdee was to proceed to the Abrolhos Rocks rendezvous, 
where he would find Admiral Stoddart’s squadron concen- 
trated, and on his way doiro he was to call to his flag the 
Bristol and Macedonia, which were then searching in the 
^ See Vaps 2 aad 14 in ease. 
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Rocas area for the Karlsruhe and her colliers. For the sake 
of perfecting the concentration Jigainst the main body of 
the enemy and providing Admiral Sturdee with light cruisers, 
that shm was to be left to do her worst. But only for a 
time. The morning after Admiral Sturdee’s orders were 
signed news came in of the JEmden's destruction, and within 
a few hours it was decided to bring the Sydney and Melbourne 
into the Atlantic. Seeing that the Australia had already 
been ordered to the Californian coast, it was a serious draft 
on the Commonwealth Navy. There were still German 
auxiliary cruisers about, and further contingents of troops 
for Europe would soon require escort. The Australian 
Government were naturally anxious, and asked to have the 
whole situation explained. In reply the Admiralty informed 
them of the measures which had been taken, by means of 
the two Japanese South Sea Squadrons, to secure the safety 
of Australian waters and to meet the eventuality of Admiral 
von Spec breaking back, and explained that the two Aus- 
tralian light cruisers were far too valuable to be used for 
anything but the most active work that had to be done. 
The Commonwealth Government at once agreed. So, leaving 
the Australasian convoy to the IhvM and Hampshire, the 
two light cruisers hurried on to Malta. 

There still remained one further step to take to complete 
the world-wide combination, and before Admiral Sturdee 
sailed arrangements had been made which would render his 
diversion to the West Indies urmecessary in any case. The 
fact was that the old apprehension lor the North Atlantic 
trade routes had been re-awakened. Since the first week 
in the war they had been und^turbed, but now there were 
rumours that the Germans intended to send out battle 
cruisers to raid them. It was reported, indeed, that the 
Von der Tarm had actually broken out. The reports came 
from sources that could not be ignored, especially as a ^Id 
stroke against the slender British force which was watchmg 
the large German liners at New York might well let th^ 
loose to prey on our trade. It was difiicult to believe that 
Admiral von Spee’s movement across the Pacific was not part 
of some larger plan, and quite possibly the idea was to com- 
bine an attack on our Plate and Brazil trade with one on the 
northern routes. The stopping of both these arteries of 
commerce at the same time— even for a few weeks— wotdd 
place us in a very difficult position, and it was certamly the 
most effective plan for influencing the war that appeared to 
be within the resources of the German Navy. In any case 
the menace was too probable to be neglected, and even at 

T) n 
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the cost of still further weakcninp; the Grand Fleet it was 
decided to draw upon it for another battle cruiser. Accord- 
ingly, on November 10, Admiral Jellicoe had orders to detach 
the Princess Royal to reinforce our New York division, but 
so secret was the matter kept that even Admiral Hornby 
was not informed she had been ordered to join him. 

Coming, as it did, so closely after the loss of the Audacious 
and the Gorloston Raid, the demand was a very serious one 
to make upon the Commander-in-Chief. True, the splendid 
new battle cruiser Tiger had just joined him, but it would be 
some time before so raw a ship could be regarded as an 
efficient battle unit, and as for the promised 1st Cruiser 
Squadron, there seemed little prospect of its being able 1o 
join him till Admiral von Spec had been dealt with. All 
that could be done was to lay the whole situation before him 
and show how the possibilrty of Admiral von Spec coming 
through the Panama Canal, defeating the West Indian 
Squadron and rdieasing the armed liners in New York, 
rendered the detaching of the Princess Royal imperative. 
The risk, such as it was, had to be run. It was entirely in 
accordance with the old principle that the Grand Fleet was 
not only our main concentration, but the reservoir on which 
we had to draw to meet all such eventualities, and on Novem- 
ber 12 — the day on which it was calculated the Germans might 
be off Panama — ^the Princess Royal secretly left Cromarty for 
Halifax. 

By this time all anxiety as to the surviving ships of 
Admiral Cradock’s squadron was at an end. On November 8 
tlic Canopus and Glasgow had reached the Falklands, and on 
orders already issued they carried on to join Admiral Stoddart, 
who was concentrating at the River Plate. The third ship, 
Otranto, having sufficient coal, was proceeding there direct 
from the Strait. The first appreciation had naturally been 
that Admiral von Spec would follow up his victoi^r by 
delivering a blow at the east coast trade routes. This was 
now doubtful. He had not been heard of since November 4, 
and the only new information was an intercepted message 
which seemed to indicate that his rendezvous was Mas-a- 
fuera. It was possible, therefore, that he would have to be 
sought out on the west coast, and it this was so the Falkland 
Islands became essential as a coaling base and must be 
protected. In these circumstances the previous orders of 
the Canopus were cancelled, and on November 9 Captain 
Heathcoat Grant was directed to remain at Port Stanley, 
moor his ship so as to command the entiance, and co-operate 
with the Governor for the defence of the place. On receiving 
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these orders from Admiral Stoddart he turned back and 
reached Port Stanley on the 12th to find the Germans had 
not yet appeared. 

Meanwhile Admiral Stoddart, with his flag in the Defence, 
was off the Plate with the Camaroon, Cornwall, and Orama. 
The Otranto, which had come direct without going to the 
Falldands, had also ioined him. On the 9th— the day the 
Canopus was turned back — he received orders to remain 
where he was long enough for the Glasgow to join, and, as 
it was still possible the Germans would appear on his station, 
to fall back northward to the Abrolhos coaling station and 
protect the colliers. If Admiral von Spec should appear 
there and attempt to destroy them, he was authorised to 
engage him. On the 11th the Glasgow arrived, and Admiral 
Stoddart sailed in pursuance of his orders, sending the Orarm 
to search Trinidada Island on the way. It was a happy 
inspiration, for she was hardly clear of the estuary when she 
sighted a ship which ran from her south-eastwards. The 
chase was soon overhauled, and the crew, after setting her 
on fire, took to their boats. She proved to be the Naoarra 
of the Hamburg-Amerika Lin^ which had left Pernambuco 
on September 24 with mrmitions and supplies for the German 
cruisers, and seems to have been wandering in search of 
them ever since. On October 9 she had been seen by a 
British ship entering the Strait of Magellan, and neJrt day 
was at Punta Arenas. She seems to have left immediately, 
probably to meet the Kronprinz Wilhelm, who^ is known to 
have detached a tender to look for her about this time. The 
Navarra, when sighted, was steering towards Trinidada, and 
the Kronprinz Wllhelm appears to have been moving down 
to meet her, for on October 7 she had sunk a British steam- 
ship called La Cmrenlina 270 miles east of the Plate. This 
vessel was one of our defensively armed merchantmen, with 
two 4'7" guns mounted astern, but, having left home before 
the outbreak of war, she had no ammunition on board. Her 
fate, however, was not known till more than a month arcer- 
wards, when a German steamship brought her crew into 
Montevideo, together with those of two R’cnch sailing shms 
which had been captured subsequently. After seeing the 
Navarra sink and rescuing the crew, the Orama earned 
Abrolhos. In reporting the fortunate occurrence Admiral 
Stoddart begged that it should be kept secret. 

Up till this time he had not heard that Admiral Sturdee 
was coming out, but on November 11, the day the baTOe 
cruisers sailed, he was informed. On November 17 Admuai 
Sturdee put into St. Vincent, Cape Verde, to coal, and on the 
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same day Admiral Stoddart reached Abrolhos Rocks. He 
found there the Edinburgh Castle, which had been left on 
guard, and the Kent, so that besides the Defence he had 
three armoured ships with which to meet Admiral von Spee 
should he appear. But he had no light cruisers. The 
Bristol and Macedonia were still searching for the Karlsruhe, 
and the Glasgow had to go into Rio to dock and repair the 
damage she had received in the Coroncl action. So exas- 
perated were the Brazilian authorities by this time, as were 
also tliose of Chile, by the insolent disregard of their neutrality 
which the Geimans had been displaying, that for the Glasgow 
they extended “ benevolence ” to its utmost limits. She 
received the most cordial welcome, was allowed to remain 
five days till she was in a better condition than when she 
began the war, and when she left she was not permitted to 
pay the dook charges. Considering how strong was German 
influence in Brazil, and that the cruiser was part of a defeated 
fleet, it was high testimony in a neutral of a desire to be just, 
and the exhibition of good-will was one which our Navy 
should be slow to forget. 

While Admiral Stoddart was thus getting into position 
and the Canopus was completing arrangements for the 
defence of the southern base, Admiral Hornby to the north- 
ward was disposing his squadron to meet the eventuality 
of^ Admiral von Spec coming through the Panama Canal. 
His intention was to concentrate the Glory, Essex, Lancaster, 
Berwick, and Condd as a fighting squadron in the West Indies, 
leaving the Suffolk and Caronta to watch New York. But, 
on hiforming the Admiralty of his plan, he was told the 
Princess Boyal was coming, and that no was to shift his flag 
from the Glory to the Suffolk, and send the Glory down to 

1 'oiu the Lancaster and Berwick, He at once suggested 
ceepiug the Glory for Now York and sending the battle 
cruiser to the West Indies. But he was told that the Prin- 
cess Boyal must remain north to meet the contingency of a 
heavy cmiser breaking out of the North Sea, though, as the 
Suffolk requh'ed dockyard repair, the Glory was ordered not 
to move south for the present. Whatever gmunds there 
were to anticipate that the enemy’s plan was to send out 
battle cruisers, it seems certainly to have been expected by 
the Germans in South Ameiioa. Some weeks later the Plate 
wireless station was intercepting daily calls to the SeydUtz, 
Molike and Von, der Tann, although wo knew that all these 
ships were then in the North Sea. An additional reason for 
not being in a hurry to send the Princess Boyal to the West 
Indies was that such indications as we had pointed to Admiral 
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von Spec not having moved to the northward. On Novem- 
ber 18 the Leipzig and Dresden appeared at Valparaiso. They 
left again day, but the whole German squadron was 
reported to be off the port, and a suspicious collier was 
known to be at Punta Arenas, apparently waiting for the 
German squadron to come south. 

But, in fact, tlie report of Admiral von Spec being oS 
Valparaiso was false. On leaving that port, as we now know, 
on November 4 he had gone back to Mas-a-fuera, which he 
had appointed as a rendezvous for his two detached light 
cruisers. There he arrived on November 6, to tod that 
on the previous day the Leipzig had arrived in company 
with two of his own colliers, Amasis and Santa Isabel, and 
also with a prize, the Valentine, a French four-masted barque 
of 8000 tons. The following day the Baden joined, with 
another, the Norwegian ship Helicon, of 1,600 tons. Both 
prizes were fuU of Welsh coal, which Admiral von Spec 
proceeded to transfer to his cruisers and regular colliers. 
The work was still in progress when, early on the 8th, the 
Brinz Eilel Friedrich joined, followed later by the Dresden with 
yet another prize. This was the Sacramenio, but whether this 
was not a meeting by appointment rather than a genuine 
capture is more than doubtful,^ Her, too, it was decided 
to clear in spite of the delay it would involve and the con- 
tinued violation of Chilean territory. Why Admir^ von Spec 
waited so long before following up his success is not apparent. 
It can hardly be that the captured coal was essential for 
further operations, for he had several colliers awaiting orders 
in Chilean ports. Possibly he, too, may have received the 
rumours thnt German battle cruisers were breaking out of 
the North Sea to joiu hands with hto' There was certainly 
an expectation to this effect prevalent in the squadron, for 
under date November 28 an officer of the Gneisenant, entoed 
in his diary that he had been told that the Seydlitz and 
MoWee, loaded with ammunition, were making their way 
into the Atlantic^ and about three weeks later, as w^e have 
seen, the Montevideo wirdess station was making daily c^s 
to these two ships, as well as to the Von der Tann. Admiral 

^ The Saoranmb) was the Hambnxg-Amerika ship Alexandria which had 
put into San J^anojsco on August 8. After ohtaising an Amedcan xegister, 
she lelt tinder her new name on Ootober 16 for Valparaiso with fuel and 
suppliee and eluded the Newoasde which was on the look out for her. On her 
arrival empty at Valparaiso on Novemher 20, her master asserted he had 
been stopp^ by a German oruiser and been made to dye up his cargo 
under dureas. But his story was not believed, and the wp was interned, 
with the oot^ consent of the United States Government; see A Alvarez ; 
/ V Qttmde Ghterre Europiesme e< la NeuMOt d« Oiije, pp. 266-'J. 
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von Spec may, therefore, have been simply standing by to 
give them time to appear, so tliat nothing was lost in 
transferring the captured coal. By the 16 th — that is, after 
over a week’s stay — ^the work was complete, and he sailed 
for St. Quentin Bay in the Gulf of Pciias, about 800 miles 
north of the Magellan Strait, where his other colliers were 
to meet him. Two days later — ^the I7th — he met the Dresden 
and Leipzig at a sea rendcssvous abotit 400 miles south of 
Mas-a-fucra. Their news was that on the way from Valparaiso 
they had captured tire NoJ'th Wales, the collier whicli Admiral 
Cradock had ordered on to Juan Fernandez fmm his secret 
coaling base near the Straits and which they caught making 
her way back to the Falk) auds with 700 tons of coal on board. 
She, too, was sunk, but her consort, the storesliip Crown of 
Galicia, which was three days ahead, got through without 
being sighted. 

On November 21 the squadron reached St. Quentin Bay, 
and there they found two large colliers awaiting them. 
One was the Norddeutscher Lloyd S.S. Seydlitz, which had 
stolen out of Valparaiso without a clearance shortly before 
the battle of Coronel. The other was the Kosmos liner 
Memphis, which had come from Punta Arenas, also without 
clearance. Two days later a third ship joined tljcm. This 
was another Kosmos liner, the Lmor, which had been lying 
in Coronel since September 6. On that day she began taking 
in 10,000 tons of coal, and she hod succeeded in getting 
8000 tons on board before the Chilean authorities i>ut a 
stop to it. Still, in defiance of them, she managed to slip 
out during the night of November 18 with a large supply 
of provisions besides the fuel. Her departure from Corond 
was at once reported to tire Admiralty, and they thus became 
aware that Atfmiral von Spec was still trying to take in coal 
somewhere on the west coast, but nothing lurtlicr was yet 
known of his movements. It was enough, however, to assure 
them that Admiral Sturdee would be in time to deal with 
the German squadron if it attempted to attack the Plate 
routes, since by the time Admiral von Spec reached St. 
Quentin Bay, Admiral Sturdee Irnd left St. Vincent and was 
wdfi on his way to Rocas Reef, which ho intended to search 
as he passed down. 

The situation was thus so well in hand that a modification 
of the combination was possible. It was specially important 
to find something to take the place of the battle cruisers in 
the Grand Fleet as soon as possible, and it was now f dt that 
the Warrior and BUxak Prince could be spared. The formation 
of a new African squadron under Admiral de Robeck was no 
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longer necessary. It was therefore cancelled. On Novem- 
ber 19 he was ordered to return to ih-GAmphitrite and resume 
the command^ of the 9th Cruiser Squadron, while the Black 
Prime, Warrior, and Donegal were ordered to join Admiral 
Jellicoe. In their place the Drfcnce was to reinforce the 
Capo Station. With the Defence, Minotaur, and Albion, as 
well as the light cruisers W^mouth and Dartmouth from the 
East Indies and the Hyacinth and Astrcea of the original 
squadron, it was strong enough. Orders went out accord- 
ingly on November 22, Admiral Stoddart being instructed 
that as soon as Admiral Sturdee arrived he was to remove 
his flag from the Defence and send her away to St. Helena 
at fifteen knots to join the Cape Squadron. 

Her presence at the Cape was urgently required, for until 
she arrived it was impossible to resume the plan of operations 
against German South-West Africa. Ever since the re- 
bellion had broken out these operations had been suspended, 
but it was now mastered. The successes of the Union 
forces had continued without interruption. On November 18 
the back of the movement had been broken, when General 
Botha, assisted by Colonels Brand and Brits, had defeated 
De Wet at Bantry, Mushroom Valley and Honderkop, and 
on that day, with a view of freeing the Union forces for 
opening the campaign against the Germans, a notification 
had been issued offering an amnesty to all rebels who sur- 
rendered by November 21. By that time De Wet had 
suffered two more reverses, and the rebels were coming in 
in such large numbers that the Government decided they 
need no longer delay operations. On November 28, there- 
fore, they informed Admiral King-Hall that they proposed 
to send an expedition to Walfisch Bay about December 12, 
a date which was next day advanced to the 2nd. But 
they had calculated without the far-reaching effects of the 
German Pacific Squadron. Admiral King-Hall at once saw 
the dangers that beset the project so long as .Aflmiral von 
^ee was imlocated, and telegraphed home for instructions. 
Imc difficulty was that, owing to the mysteiy which sur- 
rounded the movements of the German Admiral after the 
BatUe of Corond and the unhappy experience of the battle 
itsdf, the Adn^’alty had fdt compelled to send him a strict 
order to keep his squadron concentrated. In the middle of 
the month, therefore, he had recalled the AlUon, which had 
been stationed as guardship at Walfisch Bay, and had gathered 
all his ships at Simonstown and Table Bay. As the two 
East Indies light cruisers Dartmouth and Weymovih had 
arrived and the Minolaw was close at hand, ft would, of 
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course, be possible for him to escort the expedition to Wal- 
fisch Bay ; but as the place had still no adequate coast defence, 
he would have to protect it, and in view of his orders to 
remain concentrated, the only way to do it was to keep the 
whole squadron there. This would leave the southern base 
at Luderitz Bay exposed to attack, as well as the whole 
line of supply from the Cape, 750 miles long. The crucial 
trouble was the difficulty raised by endcavourinj? to act from 
two bases 260 miles apart, and the nearest 600 miles from 
the main source of supply. The risk, however, would Ite 
greatly reduced by using the nearer base alone, and he was 
ready, if the Union Government chose to take the lesser 
risk, to convey an expedition to Luderitz Bay, but he could 
not take it to Walflsch Bay till the Defence joined, which 
meant he could not sail till December 14. So entirely, 
however, did General Botha’s plan of campaign depend on 
acting from both bases simultaneously that the Union Govern- 
ment decided to postpone the expedition for a fortnight. 

Thus was the old law exemplified, and a conspicuous 
modern instance afforded of how a belligerent by keeping a 
force concentrated at sea may hamper military operations 
even in a quite distant theatre by forcing a corresponding 
concentration on Ms enemy. In this case the reaction of 
our enemy’s concentration was strengthened by the mystery 
which continued to sliroud his movements. At the Cape 
vague rinnours led to a belief that Admiral von Spee was 
then actually crossing the Atlantic. But this the Admiralty 
soon ascertained to be untrue. On the same day that the 
Union Government decided tore-open operations, our Consul- 
General at Valparaiso was able to report that he had informa- 
tion direct from Mas-a-fuera with the names of all the ships 
present on November 16. He also stated that it was believed 
they had been depositing a store of coal on the Island, and 
that the Chilean Government, to assert its neutrality, was 
going to send ships to destroy it. The information was 
amplified next day (the 28rd) from an intercepted German 
message, which left little douM that Admiral von Spec was 
at St. Quentin Bay. 

The news had a marked effect on Admiral Sturdee’s 
instructions. It seemed to indicate that if he was to bring 
the German squadron to action he would have to seek it on 
the west coast. On November 24, therefore, orders wem 
sent out that after joining up with Admiral Stoddart he was 
to move south to the FaSdands, which he was to use as his 
base, and then move to the Chilean coast, searching the 
channels and inlets of Tietra del Fuego and keeping his big 
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ships from being seen in the Straits. He was further informed 
that the Australia and Admiral Patey’s Ando-Japanese 
Squadron would be at the Galapagos Islands on December 2, 
ready to move south, and that the Japanese Eirst South 
Sea Squadron would probably be moving eastwards from 
Fiji to the Marquesas Islands.^ 

These orders Admiral Sturdee received at the Abrolhos 
Rocks rendezvous when he reached it on November 26. He 
found there the Carnarvon^ to which Admiral Stoddart had 
just shifted his flag, Cornwall, Kent, Glasgow (now thorougMy 
repaired), Bristol, and Orania. The Defence was also waiting 
there in order to transfer to the Invincible the Pouken 
wireless gear with which she had been fitted. As a link the 
afterwards famous Vindictive, similarly fitted, was on her 
way to Ascension, and by this means it was hoped to get 
over the difficulty of communicating, which had been found 
so troublesome in Admiral Cradock’s case. Admiral Sturdec’s 
first care was to select his three fastest colliers and dispatch 
them in advance on separate courses to the Falklands. Then 
having rigged the Poulsen gear and coaled, he arranged for 
the Orama to escort the rest of them — ^five in number — ^to 
his new base, while he took the united squadron down inshore 
of them. 

To any one who at this moment could have surveyed the 
vast theatre of operations it would have seemed that, in 

* This squadron ■was being reinforced by the light oruisers Chihuma and 
YaJhagi from the In^au Ocean after the destruction of the Emden. The 
Ilmtna was also to join. The Iviate was being transferred from the 1st to 
the 2nd Squadron, which was concentrating at Truk_ hdand in the EastOTn 
Carolines. The Ihuld and the NiasMit were also to join It there, while the 
other two cruisers which had been, under Admiral Jeciam—ToHuxt and 
Yakimo — were recalled to Japan to jean the Kret South Sea Squadron. 

The two squadionB were, tnerefore, now constituted as follou’s 
Eiest Squadbou 

Vice-Admiral Yamaya {Base, Suva, Eiji) ' 

Kurwm I 

Tsahuha \ battle cruisers 

Ileorm J 

armoured oruiset 

I . . . light oruisets 

Yaihag% J 

Sbconi) Squadron 

Bear-Admiral Matsumura [Bax, Ikuk, Carolines) 

BaJt«ma batttohip 

jiuU ..... battle ormser 

m$Mn annomed cruiser 

Himdo ..... light oruiaer 

Umihax \ ... destroyers 

Yamusnse } 
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spite of the rapidity with wliich the British combination had 
been organised, it was too late. For on Hie day Admiral 
Sturdec reached Abrolhos Rocks, Admiral von Spec left 
St. Quentin Bay for the Falklands. Besides the two large 
cruisers he took with him the Dresden, Leipzig, and Nurnberg. 
The Prirm PHtel Friedrich was detached, as the Emden had 
been, to act independently as a commerce raider on the west 
coast. The three colliers Scydlitz, Badm, and Santa Istdicl, 
and possibly another, remained with the squadron. The 
Memphis and Luxor, after having been swept, were dismissed, 
and both on their arrival in port were interned, the Memphis 
at Coroncl by the Chileans and the Luxor at Callao by the 
Peruvians. So, as Admiral Sturdec came southwards, the 
German squadron was steaming towards the Horn, but in 
weather so tempestuous that they could sometimes make 
no more than five knots | the colliers were unable to keep 
touch, and so gieat weic the seas that no formation could 
be preserved. 

It was on November 28, two days after the Germans 
started for the Falldands, that Admiral Sturdco left tluj 
Abrolhos rendezvous. By that time the crews of La Corren- 
tina and of one of the Fi'cnch sailing vessels which the 
Krotiprinz Wilhelm had captured had been brought into 
Montevideo by her tender, the Sierra Cordoba, and it was 
thus known that a fortnight earlier she had been working on 
the sailing track some 800 to 400 miles off Santos. Admiral 
Sturdec, therefore, decided to malce a sweep for her, and 
went down tlic route with his squadron in extended order, 
covering a front of fifty miles. But, in fact, she was no 
longer there, for after her second French capture, the barque 
Anne de Bretagne, she had gone to the northward to take up 
the Karlsruhers old cruising ground, from which the Bristol 
and Macedonia had just been withdrawn. Had he held on, 
therefore, he would have foimd nothing, but, as it was, a 
report from our Charge d’Affah'cs at Ilio the same evening 
that the Von Spec squadron was 400 miles from Monte- 
video drew him off in that direction. It was not till Decem- 
ber 1, when the Bristol, which had been sent into Rio for 
intelligence, rejoined him, that ho knew the report was false, 
and he then set his course for the Falklands. 

But, meanwhile, another repoit of the whereabouts of 
the German squadron had come to hand. It had been 
received on November 29 from Iquique in the extreme north 
of Chile, and it stated that at least three cruisers had been 
of! that port the previous day. This looked so much like a 
move for the Panama Canal that Admiral Hornby was 
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ordered to send the Princess Boyal to Jamaica at once. 
Captain Osmond Brock, who commanded her, was to become 
Senior Naval Officer for the West Indies, and his orders were 
to keep up communication with Admiral Patey, with whom 
M'ireless contact had just been established by the Berwick. 

The news, which was false, made no difference to Admiral 
Sturdee. He continued his way down, and on December 8 
his squadron was completed by the junction of the Macedonia, 
which had been away at Sierra Leone to coal and make good 
defects. By that time he was off the Plate, and, as his course 
to the Falklands now began to diverge more and more widely 
from the coast, there was increasing risk of the German 
squadron slipping by him. On November 25 the Canopus at 
Port Stanley had taken in a signal that Admiral von Spec 
had actually rounded the Plorn, but this was unknown to 
Admiral Sturdee, and on December 4 he got a message 
which left him in no doubt he could safely carry on as he 
was. It came from our Consul-General at Valparaiso, and 
stated that the Prims Eiiel Friedrich had been sighted off the 
port early that morning. From this fact the Admiral con- 
cluded that the whole German squadron was probably there. 

ITis deduction was erroneous. Admiral von Spec had 
actually rounded the Horn at midnight on December 1-2, 
but, instead of going on, had called another halt. In the 
morning his light cruisers sighted and captured the British 
four-masted barque Drummuir about thirty miles from Staten 
Island, and, as she had on board 2,800 tons of anthracite, 
which she was taking to San B^ancisco, she was towed into 
the mouth of the Beagle Channel, and there, under Picton 
Island, the squadron anchored to discharge her cargo into 
the cruisers and colliers. The work took three da}^, and it 
was not till noon on December 6 that they put to sea again. 
The Drummuir was towed out and sunk, and then the course 
was finally set for the Falklands. 

It is evident, themfore, that but for his delay m deling 
his last capture Admiral von Spee would have reached Port 
Stanley at bast two days befoi-e Admiral Sturdee. What 
he expected to find there was a British squadron coaling. It 
was believed to consist of the Cmopus, Camaroon, and pos- 
sibly the Defence, Cornwall and Glasgow. Accor^ng to 
two of the survivors of the Gneisenaiu he obtained this infor- 
mation from a Dutch ship the day after leaving Picton Eland. 
On the strength of it, so the two men asserted, his intention 
was to diaw the British to sea and destroy them. He could 
Hxen occupy the Elands and demolish the wireless instolla- 
tion, and wr tliis operation landing-parties were tola oil. 
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Assuming the prisoners’ statenaent to be correcL, it may- 
be taken as certain that, as the Canopus was there alone, he 
would have attempted to destroy her. Whatever success he 
might have met with, his power of fighting Admiral Sturdee 
must liave been seriously crippled; for Captain Grant had 
had full time to complete his preparations for defence. 

Having returned to the Falklands on November 12, he 
attempted to place the ship in position in Port William, the 
outer harbour, but, finding the weather rendered this imprac- 
ticable, he moved into Port Stanley, the inner harbour, 
which is practically a lagoon accessible from the outer har- 
bour by a very narrow entrance,^ At one end lies the little 
settlement, at the other he moored his ship, and eventually, 
finding it impossible to keep her steady, berthed her on the 
mud, as he was specially authorised to do by his instructions. 
The outer entrance was closed with a row of electric mines 
constructed out of old oil drums, and a picket boat with 
dropping gear patrolled outside. Tlu’cc batteries were also 
established and armed with 12-pdrs., and an observation 
station set up ashore as a fire-control position for covering 
all points from wliich an attack could be made on the wireless 
installation.® The work was exceptionally laborious, and it 
had to be done in a continuous succession of hurricanes of 
snow and hail. In the midst of the work the storeship, 
Crown of Galicia, came in after her escape from the German 
squadron, and her stores were cleared and stowed in the 
Admiralty sheds which had been built some years before 
but never yet used. The new King Edward Memorial 
hospital was also equipped by the incmcal staff of the ship, 
ana all through the weather never ceased to justify its evil 
reputation. It was not till December 4 that all was done 
and the Canopus was snug in her mud berth at the eastern 
end of the Ixarbour. 

Thus sturdily prepared, the deserted little colony was 
wailing for the blow to fall. Ever since November 25, when 
the message came tliat Admiral von Swe had doubled the 
Horn, they had been expecting attack. Day by day the 
anxiety grew, but not till the forenoon of Monday, December 7, 
did the signal station report a single sail. Then without 
warning Admiral Sturdec’s whole squadron appeared, to 
the great relief of all concerned. His intention, as signaled 
to the sqitadron the previous day, was to commence coal- 
ing at once and leave again on Wednesday, the 9th, in 

^ See Map J7 iu oase. 

* The -wixelesB station was at the eastern end of the Murray Heights, 
about three-qaatters of a mile W.S.W. from Hooker Point. 
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the afternoon, in order to get round the Horn before the 
enemy came cast. As his ovra colliers had not arrived and 
there were only three in the harbour, the whole squadron 
could not coal simultaneously, and, moreover, the Bristol 
required engine repairs. The arrangements, therefore, were 
that the Carnarvon, Bristol, and Glasgow should coal first, 
and the two battle cruisers next. These five ships could then 
.sail, if desirable, on Tuesday, leaving the Kent and Cornwall 
to follow. The orders for the squadron, except the Bristol, 
were to keep .steam for twelve knots at two hours’ notice, 
and for the guardships, to be ready for fourteen knots at 
half an hour. Till Tuesday morning the Inflexible was to be 
guardship and afterwards th& Kent. On arrival all the ships 
anchored in Port William within the minefield, except the 
Bristol and Gla^gm, which went into Port Stanley, and the 
Macedonia, which was told off to patrol during the night ten 
miles from the entrance. 

After anchoring, the Admiral signalled for all captains, 
and a conference was held. Of news, beyond persistent 
rumours from Brazil, probably spread by * Germans, that 
Admiral von Spec intended to make for South Africa, there 
was very little. Since, however, the German squadron had 
not appealed, it seemed obvious the report of their having 
passed the Horn must have been false. The last indication 
the Admiral had to go upon was the appearance of the Prin» 
Eitel Friedrich off Valparaiso, and there seemed little doubt 
that the s^adron should get to the west coast as soon as 
passible. The arrangements, therefore, stood as settled the 
pi’cviou.s day. 

By 3 a.m. the Cam aruon and Glasgm had finished coaling, 
but a hitch had occurred with the Bristol, for the coal in her 
collier was found to have deteriorated so badly that it could 
not be used, and she had to wait for the Glasgow’s. There 
was thus only one left for the battle cruisers, but, fortunately, 
one of the squadron colliers now appeared, and she w^ 
ordered at once to the Inflexible, who was able to begin 
coaling at 7.20. The Bristol still had her fires drawn, the 
Cornwall had an engine opened up at six hours’ notice, and 
neither she nor the Kmt nor Macedonia had begim to coal. 
Thus the squadron was in no condition for action, when, 
half an hour later (7.60), the si^al station which the Canopus 
had established on Sapper Hill above the town reported the 
startling news that two stran^ ships of war were approaching 
from the southward. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS, DECEMBEH 8^ 

When Admiral von Spec was at Valparaiso after the action 
off Coroncl, it is said he rafased to sanction any celebration 
of his victory by the German colony. Even at the club he 
declined to drink to the confusion of Lhci British Navy, and 
in conversation seemed to be impressed with a foreboding 
that his career would soon be brought to an end. From the 
first, when he was eluding observation amongst the South 
Sea Islands, his movements showed that he was under no 
delusions as to the crushing superiority of the Allies on the 
high seas, and now he coxxld scarcely doubt that swift retribu- 
tion must follow the bloxv he had been fortunate enough to 
deliver to British prestige. It was a blow certain to let loose 
all the latent energy and resource of the oldest and most 

{ xowerful of the navies, and it was probably for this reason 
1 C had been unwilling to visit the Falklands. His only chance 
was evasions and it was believed that the Canopus and othcr 
ships were at Port Stanley. Still, if prisoners can bo believed, 
he had been persuaded by the captain of the Oneisenaii and 
his own Stall, against his better judgment, to attempt to 
destroy whatever might be found there. 

In tliesc circxxmstances he naturally approached the islands 
with caution. The captain of the Gneisenau, with his own 
ship and the Nilmbet'g, was sent ahead to reconnoitre, and as 
a first step to destroy the wireless station by gun fim. It 
was this detachment which at 7.50 on December 8 was sighted 
from the signal station. The surprise was complete . Admiral 
Sturdee was not intending to sail till the evening, and there 
had been so many false marms of late that little notice was 
talcen at the moment. Indeed, so busy was the flagship 
coaling that the Glasgow in the inner harbour, who took in 
the signal, fired a gun to ensure immediate attention.* That 

^ See Maps 17 and 18 ia ease. 

* Oanojnta passed the alarm at 7.50. Invindbk'a signal log records the 
(7(nioptt« simal at 8.0, It also nolee that Glasgow fired a gnn at 7.06. Kent 
was orderoo, by signal to weigh at 8,10, and the general signal “ to prepare 
to weigh “ was mMe at 8.14, 
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Admiral Slurdoc had reached the Falklands just in timH was 
a stroke of luck which the judgment and energy of the 
Admiralty fully deserved, but he had been caught at a dis- 
advantage, and the prospects, should the Germans press 
Iiomo an attack without delay, were far from pleasant. Still, 
but for the Admiral’s foresight it might have been worse. 
AfLcr a long run down from Brazil the engineer officers would 
naturally expect the ships to be put at long notice to give them 
a fair chance of overhauling. But in view of the uncertainty 
of the situation Admiral Sturdee had felt obliged to put them 
at two hours, and but for this precaution the end m^ht have 
been very different. The Glasgow and Bristol were at once 
ordered to raise steam for full speed, but as the Glasgm was 
also repairing machinery she could not be ready for two 
hours, while the Bristol, who had both engines opened up, 
reported she would be unable to move till 11.0. The battle 
cruisers had not completed coaling, but the general signal to 
prepare to weigh was made, and at half-past eight “ Action ” 
was sounded off and coaling ceased. 

By this time the signal station reported more smoke away 
to the south-westward, and a quarter of an hour later the 
Kent, who had just taken over guard duty, passed down the 
harbour. Her orders were to join the Macedonia, which was 
now anchored at the entrance, and observe the enemy. At 
the same time the Canopus reported the Gneisenau and Niim- 
herg were eight miles away and the mein body of the enemy 
twenty miles. As the leading ships contmued to come on, 
the Macedonia at 9.15 was recalled inside the harbour, and 
the colliers were cast off so as to leave all ships free to fire. 
While this was going on a third patch of smoke was reported 
by the signal station. It must have come from Admiral von 
Spec’s tfoee collieis, which apparent^ had orders to make 
for Pleasant Road, about twenty miles south-west of Port 
Stanley. 

Meanwhile the two advan<^d ships were coming rapidly 
on, steering, as it seemed, for the wireless tation near Hooker 
Point, and the Canopus could hope that the precautions she 
had taken might avail to avert the surprise ta^g effect. 
Having previously made all preparations for indiceot laying 
from his fixed platform. Captain Heathcoat Grant at 9.0 asked 
leave to fire, A quarter of an hour later the two advanced 
ships could be seen to turn to the north-east, and off the Wolf 
Rocks, some six miles short of Cape^ Pembrolm, they eased 
down with their guns trained on the wireless station. By this 
time Admiral Stoddart had the Carnarvon ready, and was 
ordered to dear for action, and engage the enemy as they 
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roimrled Cape Pembi’oke. But llic Canopus had first to say 
her word. Her gunnery officer was established ashore in an 
extemporised observation hut, and as soon as he judged the 
range to be down to 11,000 he gave the signal. She fired with 
both guns of the fore turret. The shots fell a long way short, 
but the Germans hoisted their colours, and putting their 
helms hard aport, made away to the south-east, they 
did so she tried again, tliis lime with a salvo at extreme 
elevation. Again the shots were short, but only by a hundred 
yards or so, and to many observers it seemed that some frag- 
ments of shell or a ricochet hit the Gneisenau at the base of 
the after funnel. It was useless to fire again, and in a few 
minutes (9.31) the enemy altered back 8 points and slowed 
down as though intending to engage the Kent, which was now 
well outside the entrance of Port William. So menacing was 
the movement that the Admiral signalled the exposed cruiser 
to close the flag. But before she could act on the order the 
danger was past; for five minutes later (9.40), as the Gneisenau 
opened the harbour, the dense columns of smoke that hung 
over it from the British ships firing up showed there must be 
something more than had l^en expected inside — and, worse 
still, there could bo made out what looked like tripod masts. 

Seldom, perhaps, did a sanguine captain receive a severer 
shock. Though reports of the Invincible having come out 
had appeared in American papers, no word of what was in 
store for him had reached Admiral von SiJcc. She had last 
been heard of in the Mediterranean, and nothing was further 
from tlie thought of the captam of the Gneisenau when lie 
advised an attempt on the Palklands than her sudden appear- 
anw3 at the islands. Fully understanding what he had helped 
to bring upon the squadron, he turned without more ado 
directly away from the port and made off at high speed to 
rejoin the flagship. 

It was now a quarter to ten, nearly two hours since the 
enfimy’,s smoko had first been sighted, and all ships, except 
the Bristol, had steam U|). The Glasgow, which had already 
weighed, was ordered to join the Kent, and Admiral Stoddart 
was directed to go out and talre charge of the look-out ships. 
At 10.0 the rest of the squadron weighed and proceeded 
through the minefield in the order inflexible. Invincible, 
ComwaiU As they came down the harbour the Glasgow 
reported the enemy going off to the south-eastward as hard 
as they could, and she and the Kent put on full steam to keep 
touch. 

The foul weather that had been so persistent had now 
passed ayray. The sea was calm, with a dear blue sky and 
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a light cold breeze from tlic north-west. Visibility was at its 
maximum, and as the squadron cleared Cape Pembroke Light 
the enemy’s Jive ships could be clearly seen on the south-east 
horizon hull down. The Glas^oro, which had passed the Kent, 
was well ahead signalling their movements. As Admiral von 
S]pcc saw the British shim and could dearly make out the 
tripod masts of the battle crufeers, he had increased speed 
to Join his advanced division, and the nearest ship was judged 
to be over fifteen miles from the harbour mouth. This must 
have been an over-estimate, but in any case the enemy had 
secured a long start, and in those latitudes no one could coimt 
on the favourable weather conditions lasting. So without 
more ado Admiral Stuidee made the signal for “ general chase." 
The moment recalls many othem of famous memory when the 
same exhilarating signal was made ; it had been the prelude 
of some of the most decisive successes in our records, but 
conditions had changed, and it was soon found that it could 
not bo strictly followed. In the effort the battie cruisers had 
made to work rapidly up to full speed, they were belching 
forth such volumes of dense smo^ that in half an hour 
the Admiral found it necessary to do something to reduce the 
trouble. The enemy could not be seen, but at 10.48 the 
Glasgow reported them twelve miles distant. It was clear 
our ships were gaming, and the Admiral thereupon (10.50) 
signalled to the Infleadble that he was easing speed to 24 
knots to lessen the smoke, and to the Glasgow to keep three 
miles ahead.^ He then took the further step of ordering the 
Infleadble to get gradually on his starboard quarter and keep 
dear of the smoke. 

The freedom of " general chase " was thus already broken 
into, but more was soon to come. The Carnarvon and Corn- 
wall, in spite of the reduction of speed, were lagging far behind, 
and to an inquiry from the Admiral (11.7) as to how fast they 
could go the Carnarvon replied 20 knots end the Cornwall 22. 
He had just ordered the Cornwall to take station on the 
Carnarvon’s starboard quarter, and informed the Injleadble 
he had reduced to 19 knots. His idea was to avoid getting 
his squadron scattered too widely, and there seenied no reason 
for excessive hurry. The enemy were now well in sight from 
the flagship, their funnels and bridges showing above the 
horizon, and the Glasgow reported them doing no more than 
16 knots. It was dear he had the speed of them and could 
follow their motions. Accordingly, as it was very desirable 
thM - the Carnarvon and Cornwall, which were now some five 

^ There is a olerioal error here in the ofSoM despatch. It gives two miles, 
bnt the logs of both ImmlbU and Qkagow record wo signal as three miloB. 
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miles astern, should be given a chance of getting up, he 
decided not to press the action at once. With this object, at 
11.26 the signal was made to proceed at 20 knots. The effect 
of it, combined with the previous signals which had given 
the squadron a tactical formation for the approach, was 
finally to annul “ general chase.” 

At the same time his attention was called in another 
direction. The Bristol, who by the extraordinary exertions 
of her engine-room staff had managed to get out, signalled 
that three strange ships were off Port Pleasant. The informa- 
tion had come from two ladies at I’ort Darwin who had been 
watching the proceedings, and had seen Admiral von Spec’s 
colliei’S arrive.^ While one remained on the look-out the 
other went to the telephone and warned the Governor. The 
message, which reached the Canopus at 10.50 just as the Bristol 
was coming out, was passed on to her. Owing to the German 
jamming of our wireless much time had been last, and prompt 
action was needed. There had been numerous reports of 
German reservists gathering at South American ports, and 
though the strange ships might be colliers, it was quite possible 
they were transports carrying a landing force to seize the 
islands. Captain Fanshawe of the Bristol was therefore 
ordered to take under his command the Macedonia, which 
was not intended to follow the squadron, and with her to seek 
out and “ destroy the transports.” 

Having made up lus mind not to press the action at 
once, Admiral Sturdee, at half-past eleven signalled that 
there was time to take tire next meal. Ships’ companies 
had thus an opportunity of cleaning up, for in some of 
the ships every one was still black with coal-dust and in 
coaling rig, a very undesirable condition for going into 
action. At the same time he altered course to close the 
enemy, and the affair settled down to a plain stern chase. 
At first the movements of the enemy had been difiicult 
to malce out, Up till 11.15 Admiral Sturdee hud been 
steaming parallel to them, approximately eastward. Then 
the Glasgow was able to report that they were altering 
to starboard, and at 11.26 he conformed by an order to turn 
together to east by south (mag.). This brought him again on 
a course parallel to the enemy, but as soon as he had given 
the signal for a meal he inclined 2 more points together to 
starboard, which brought him to south-east by east on a 
converging course. It could be seen that the enemy was 
well concentrated, with the Oneismau division leading, but 
Admiral Sturdee’s efforts to dose up his own squadron proved 
^ Boct Darvin ie in Ohoiseul Sound, eoaih-vost of Pori! PleMoni. 
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unavailing.’^ In spite of the reduction of speed Admiral 
Stoddart was unable to get up. He could force no more than 
18 knots out of the Carnarvon, and as the Cornwall had 4 knots 
in reserve she was ordered to go ahead (12.5). Still, Admiral 
Sturdee kept his speed down to 20 knots, but at 12.20 the 
enemy could be seen altering to starboard, and their forma- 
tion to be breaking up as though they were reforming. 
Admiral Stmrdce decided to seize tlie moment to press the 
chase. It was impossible to wait longer for his unfortunate 
colleague — ^he was now about 6 miles astern — ^and speed was 
increased to 22 knots. 

The enemy was now going south-eastward, direct before 
the wind and shrouded in their own smoke. Admiral 
Sturdee could only hold on as he was, but at the same 
time he ordered the Inflexible to open to 5 cables. Speed 
was being quickly worked up, till by 12.50 it was 26 knots, 
and as they were fast overhauling the enemy the Admiral 
made the general signal to engage. The Leipzig, being the 
rearmost and slowest ship, could not stand the increasing 
speed and was falling astern, and shortly before one o’clock, 
when the Inflexible h^ her at 16,000 yards, Captain PMUimote 
opened fire. The flagship joined in a minute or two later, 
and at the same time course was altered 2 more points together 
to starboard in order to close, and speed increased to the 
utmost possible. No hits were obtained, but as the range 
diminished shots fell so dose that at times the Leipzig was 
lost to view in lire splashes. 

It was dear things could not last as they were : some- 
thing had to be done to save the lagging German cruiser, and 
Admiral von Spec took a decision which did him and his 
Service the highest honour. Determined to sacrifice himself 
and his two heavy cruisers to save the rest, which after all 
cordd do the greatest service to his country in harrying our 
trade, he resolved for the honour of the flag and to facilitate 
their escape to accept action. About 1.20, therefore, he sig- 
nalled to his light cruisers to scatter and xnake for the South 
American coast, while he with the armoured ships fought it 
out to the end. With that the three light cruisers broke off 
to the southward, and the Admiral turned his two ships about 

1 Xheie appears to be some doubt as to the Germaa formation. Some 
observers say they were in q^uarter line (that is, in echelon). According to 
an officer of the jDmdsTt, on seeing the Brittsh battle cruisers “Station-teeping 
ceased and each of our ships endteavouied to escape at hw utmost speed.” 
This Booms improbable. What appears to have occurred ie that when the 
two divisions oonoentrated, Admiral von Spee formed astern of the GneMemt 
and NUr^erg and then turned away in quarter line. 
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6 points into line ahead, and headed away al his utmost 
speed to the north-eastward out into the oecan. 

It was a fine manoeuvre, but Admiral Sturdco had provided 
for it in his battle instructions, and without any signal being 
made his light cruisers broke away in chase of those of the 
cncjny, while the two battle cruisers turned together through 

7 points, and were thus brought into line ahead abeam of 
the enemy before he could complete his turn. 

So about 1.20 the main action began with the Invincible 
ranging on the Gneisenau and the Inflcanble on the Scharn~ 
horst, and Admiral Stoddart now ten miles astern trying 
vainly to get up with them by cutting the comer. Durmg 
the turn the Gneisenau had slowed down to let the flagship 

f )ass ahead and as soon as the Admiral had taken the lead 
le began to return the British fire. The range, however, 
which was still about 14,000 yards, was too great, and the 
encmy’.s shots fell about 1000 yards short. But it quickly 
diminished, for Admiral von Spec promptly led four more 
iroints inwards, and as soon as it was down to about 18,000 
yards, ho altered outward again to a course parallel to the 
British, and just as our two battle cruisers liad exchanged 
targets with the change in tlic German line the Invincible 
was hit. The hit apjx'ared to be due not to sti'addling 
but to the flagship having come within the extreme 
range of the German guns. Admiral Sturdco thereforti at 
once (1.44) turned away 2 more points together to port, 
and the range rapidly opened out again as the action con- 
tinued. The enemy were firing deliberately to husband their 
ammunition, which had not Iwcn replenished since Coronel, 
but the range was now too great for the fire to be effective. 
The British did little if any better, the fire of the Injleasible 
being specially loose since, stationed as she was, slie was so 
smothered with the flagship’s smoke that spotting was 
impossible. The after guns* of the Invincible were almost as 
badly blinded, and very few hits had been scored when, by 
two o’clock, the range had opened out to over 10,000 yawls 
and botli sides ceased fire. In order to renew the action 
Admiral Sturdee led round 4 points to starboard, and then 
signalled for 4 points more together (2.6). While the evolu- 
tion was proceeding the enemy was blotted out in the smoke, 
and when he was in view agtun he was seen to have tdteted 
some 10 points to starboard and to be making off to the 
southward 17,000 yards away in the direction m which his 
light cruisers had disappeared. Admiral Sturdee at once 
ino^eased speed again, and another stern chase began. As it 
proceeded at the utmost speed he kept altering a point or 
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two together tostai’board — ^thatis, towai’ds the flying enemy’s 
course. Tins was done, we are told, partly to clear his own 
smoke, which was as dense as ever, but the effect was that by 
2.45 the range was down again to 15,000 yards, and turning a 
couple of points to port, so as to bring all his broadside to 
bear, he re-opened fire. 

For five minutes Admiral von Spee held on as he was and 
made no reply, but then he began to turn to port through about 
9 points, and coming thus into line ahead again made as though 
to cross the British course. Admiral Sturdee promptly re- 
sponded with a parrying turn through 6 points to port, and 
as the two forces came once more broadside to broadside the 
enemy re-opened fire. They were now abaft the ^am on a 
converging course, and the range was rapidly falling. Still 
AdmirS von Spee held on. His object evidently was to close 
to his own distance in order to bring his secondary armament 
into play. It was here lay his only possible advantage over 
his enemy, and by many it was regarded as a real advantage. 
The omission of secondary armament from the early Dread- 
nought ships was the point on which critics had most severely 
condemned the type. One of the sharpest recent contro- 
versies had divided specialists on the question, and it must 
have been perfectly familiar to Admiral von Spee. Now for 
the first time an opportunity had arisen of subjecting tte 
(hfference of minion to the actual test of battle. From this 
test Admiral Sturdee did not flinch. Keeping on as he was 
he allowed the range to fall, and when it was down to about 
12,500 yards (2.59) the Germans began to fiuce with their 5-9* 
guns. All Admiral Sturdee did was to signal for 2 more 
points together to port to keep the range as it was, and 
presently (8.10) as the range continued to fall he edged away 
another couple of points and brought it back to about 12,500, 
During this period the action was at its hottest. Both sides 
were securing hits, but the British ships appear to have suffered 
little. With his superior speed Admiral Sturdee was easily 
able to keep his distance, and the enemy’s S-O'^guns at their 
extreme range did little to affect his fire. Thongh so:^ 
immaterial damage was done to superstructures, no casualties 
occurred. The gunnery conditions, however, were very 
bad. Tlie smother of funnel smoke from the battie cruisers 
made accurate spotting or laying impossible for cither »d6; 
Still, the British 12" so far asserted their m^tery that 
by 8,10 the ^eismau had taken a list, and m another 
five minutes the Schamhorst, which was burning in places 

1 Sturdee in his despatch says it fdl by Z.IS to 10,000 yards, but 

this i« not in “ooordanoe with Qennan obswrations. 
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and whose fire was slackening, had her third funnel shot 
away. 

By this time (8.15) the smoke interference had become so 
intolerable that Admiral Sturdec turned together sharply 
through 18 points outwards and to windward to clear it. 
He thus came on the oppasite course with the Injleicible lead- 
ing. For the first time she had a clear view of her targc't 
and was able to malce more satisfactory practice. But in 
five minutes, as they drew abreast of the enemy, Admiral 
Sturdec turned 4 points together to port to head across their 
wake, and this brought the Inflexible abaft the flagship’s 
beam, and smoke intcrfei'cncc was almost as bad as ever. 
Still, hitting continued, and tire Gneisenau's list had increased 
so much that her secondary armament would no longer reach, 
and it ceased fire. As for the Scharnhorst, she was even in a 
worse condition, as could now be plainly seen. 

At 8.30, by which time the battle cruisers were well on 
his port quarter. Admiral von Spec turned suddenly 16 points 
to starboard in succession and stood to the north-westward, 
ns though to parry the British manoeuvre by crossing Admiral 
Sturdee’s bows. If so it was a desperate expedient, for as iho 
Germans went about the fla^lup was almost hidden by 
the smoke from bursting shell and internal fires, “ Her 
upper works,” writes an eye-witness, “ seemed to be but a 
shambles of torn and twisted steel and iron, and tlrrough the 
holes in her side, even at the great distance we were from her, 
could be seen dull led glows as the flames gradually gained 
the mastery between decks.” *• She seemed to many to be 
entirely beaten, but as soon m the turn had brought her 
previously disengaged side to bear she renewed her flu*, 
almost as briskly as ever in spite of the condition she was in. 
The range even permitted her to bring her secondary arma- 
ment into play again. For when the Gormans made their 
bold threat to cross ahead — if such it was— Admiral Sturdec 
had countered with a 2-point turn inwards and hold that 
course, till in five minutes his adversary was forced to turn 
away. The range was then down to 12,000 yards or less, 
and as the enemy seemed to have abandoned his threatened 
manoeuvre. Admiral Stuvdee turned outwards again to open 
out beyond the reach of the enemy’s 6’9" guns. 

The crisis of the action was now at band, but the precise 
movements till it culminated cannot be detexminea with 
any certainty, According to the Admiral’s dcspat<^ the 
Infiexihh during the last turn had edged into the flagship’s 
wake. On the other hand, the Infleatibys officers say sme 
^ A Nmd JHgresHon, b7 Q, F., p, 100. 
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gained the lead hy the 8.15 turn together and maintained 
it. “ Then,” says her gunnery officer, “for the first time I 
experienced the luxury of complete immunity from every 
form of interference,” and that from the time Admiral von 
Spec made his sixteen-point turn he fired on the Schamhorst, 
which had become his opposite in the line. “ I was now,” 
he wrote, “ in a position to enjoy the control oflScer’s para- 
dise : a good target, no alteration of course and no next 
aheads or own smoke to worry me.” 

Owing to this and similar conflicts of memory all that 
can be said with any confidence is that after Admiral Sturdee 
had opened out the range he began to incline inwards to 
maintain his selected distance from the enemy. During this 
peric^ both British shms, whatever may have been their 
relative positions, record firing on the Semmhorst. She was 
suffermg more tenibly than ever, and losing speed so rapidly 
that by 4.0 our ships had fairly overhauled her and had 
begun to turn more sharply inwards.^ She was still firing 
gamely mth her remLaining guns when, in the words of the 
gunnery officer of the Infleadbh, “ she suddenly shut up as 
when a light is blown out.” At the same time she lurched 
away to starboard, heading for our ships, and it could be seen 
she had a heavy list and was in her last throes. 

The Inflexible, which at this time it is agreed was leading, 
at once turned back to starboard to get at her old adversary, 
the Gneisenau, on the opposite course and then to cross her 
wake and engage her from leeward. Captain PhiPimore 
thought the Admiral would do the same, but he had just turned 
towards the Schamhorst, and was holding on for the beaten 
ship. By this time, with hra flag still flying, she had turned 
over on her beam ends, and it looked as if the Gneismanyrero 
going to stand by her* But Admiral von Spec’s last signal 
to her was to save hersdif . and after a moment’s hesitation 
she was seen to be carrying on. 

Admiral Sturdee had promptly mdined to starboard to 
deal with the Gneisenau at closer range, and this course he 
kept till at 4,17 the Schamhorst disappeared. Not a soul 
of ner crew was saved : there could be no thought of rescue, 
for the Gndsenau demanded ail his attention. The smoke 
was now drifting straight down the range between the Iw- 
vincible and the enemy, and Admiral Sturdee, being scarcely 
able to see his target, turned back to starboard to get out 
of the smother. Then as soon as he was clear he began to 

1 Between 8.26 and 3.67— the dooisiTO haH-honr— JnVMiciSIe logs 6 dgnato 
to alter oouiBe, but it oannot he determined whether they were seen or obeyed 
by Infiexibh, for none of them appears in her signal log. 
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engage the Gneisenau on the opposite course ab ranges of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 yards. At this time she suffered 
severely from both battle cruisers. Shell after shell got 
home; her No. 1 turret was knocked out and one stoke- 
hold was full of water. When the Invincible had run on 
thus lor about ten minutes and the range opened out as she 
passed the enemy, Admiral Slurdee began to circle right 
round again, as though to get on a pamllel coui'sc. But 
owing apparently to the difficulty of seeing exactly what 
the Gneisenau was doing, he continued the manojuvre till 
he was heading nearly westward and on a course which 
diverged from that of the enemy. 

His movement, however, enabled the Carnarvon to get 
well up. Tlie Infleceible liad also rejoined, for when the 
flagship had run back to her she conformed to the Admiral’s 
last turn and so came up on the flagship’s starboard beam. 
Thus all three ships were together again, and the Admiral 
signalled to form line ahead. But so badly was the smoke 
drifting down the rairge that in this formation neither the 
Infiea^le nor the Carnarvon could get any clcaii view of the 
target. At last, so completely was the Infleadble blinded by 
the smother, tliat after trying to pass the flagship to wind- 
ward, she broke back in desperation right out of the lino 
14 points to port and held away to get clear. She had no 
order to do so, but Admiral Sturdee afterwards expressed 
approval of her independent action. He himself held on, 
indining to port sufficiently to bring his course parallel to 
that of the Gneisenau. Then by putting on full speed and 
making further small turns inwards he began to get into a 
position well on her bow. The Carnarvon, being unable to 
keep up with the flagship, dropped astern. The Inflcsrible, 
havmg run through the smoke, found herself, at 4.60, heading 
to cross astern of the Gneisenau. As she was seen to be still 
firing vigorously on the Invindble, the InfleanbU kept her 
course and rc-opened fire with her starboard guns. During 
the next few minutes many hits wore marked, but the 
Gneisenau still held on, and at 4.58 the Infleanble checked 
fire and turning 12 points to starboard towards the Admiral 
brought her port battery to bear at about 12,000 yards with 
a dear target (6.01). As the enemy’s speed dropped the 
Carnarvon was soon able to join in, and in this way the ill- 
fated Gneisenau was receiving a concentrated fire from three 
separate bearings. 

It was high time to make an end. Over four hours had 
passed since the first shot was fired, and a drizzling rain had 
come on in which the target was growing fainter every minute. 
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But the end was very near. In the first ten minutes of the 
new phase the Gneisenau had lost a funnel ; she was evidently 
suffering severely; her speed had dropped to 8 knots; fore 
and aft she was burning, and her shots came slower and dower. 
Still, for half an horn- she endured the concentrated &e, 
replying with weU-timed but badly spotted salvoes, till all 
her 8" ammunition was spent. Then at 5.80 she was seen to 
turn towards the Invincible, which had reached almost abfftd 
of her, and to stop with a heavy list to starboard. Admiral 
Sturdec at once swept round to close. At the same moment 
the Injiexihle was making a similar movement, ildter his 
independent turn Captain PhiHimore had run on for about 
ten minutes, taking full advantage of the dear target. He 
had their turned back 12 points to starboard, bringing his 
other broadside to bear, and presently began, like the Com- 
monder-in-Chief, to make small successive iterations to port 
to keep on a course pai-aUd to the Ctneisenau. At 5.80, seeing 
the distress she was in, he, too, turned towards her. She 
was listing more and more and burning furiously, but, still 
undefeated, she from time to time fired a gun, and her :&e 
had lo be returned. After a few rounds, however, she was 
again silent. She was thought to have struck, and “ Cease 
fire ” was signalled. But in another minute she began again, 
and the signal had to be annulled. The Infleanble then con- 
tinued her turn through 16 points to run past her witih W 
starboard broadside bearing. The Admiral at the same time 
was coming up on the enemy’s starboard quarter. But, in 
fact, there was no more to be done. The Gneisenau' a gallant 
struggle was over at last. In about a quarter of an hour she 
was again silent and was seen to be going. All the British 
ships at once turned in to dose at 20 knots ; but they were 
still 8000 or 4000 yards away, when very suddenly she heded 
over on her beam ends. For a minute or ^ the remnants of 
her crew could be seen walking on her sid^ and then she 
plunged down to join her sister. 

It was a splendid fight she had made against hopdess 
odds, and the British ships pressed on eagerly to the work of 
rescue. Some 600 of her men had been killed or wounded, 
she could no longer lire a gun, but even so there had been no 
iinoughl of surrender. When there was no longer any hope 
of escape, her sea-cocks, it seems, had been opened and all 
hands ordered on deck. So they made sure she should sink 
fast enough to avoid falling into British hands; otherwise, 
perhaps, many lives might have been spared. As it was, by 
lowering all boats that would float and throwing out ropes 
r,nd life-bdts the moment the spot was reached, some 200 
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of her complement of 850 were picked up, but of these many 
failed to survive the shock of the icy cold water, and all these 
were buried next day with full military honours. 

How unequal had been the contest is shown by the little 
Ihe British squadron had suffered. Amongst the ships’ com- 
panies, in spite of the enemy’s excellent gunnery, there had 
not been a single casualty. The Invincible, who received 
most of the enemy’s fire, was hit about a score of times, and 
though much knocked about above the armour belt, had 
suffered no material injury worse than having a strut of 
her foremast carried away. The Injleaiible had only a few 
scratches, and the Carnarvon was not touched. 

By 7.30 the work of rescue was completed. It so hap- 
pened that the scene of the last act had already witircssed 
part of the general action, for some three hours before the 
last shot was fired the chase of tire enemy’s light cruisers 
had passed dose to the spot. Since they broke away nothing 
had necn heard of them. Anxious to pursue his success. 
Admiral Stm’dcc had called up his three cruisers as soon as 
the Gneisenau went down. From the Kent and Cornwall 
there was no reply, and it was not till the boats had returned 
to the ships that he received a message from the Glasgow to 
say how her chase had sped. 

When about 1.26 tire German light cruisers broke away 
they headed at first to the southward, and when the chase 
began they were ten or twdve miles ahead of their pursuers. 
As the British ships had nominally no superiority of speed 
over the enemy, the result could only bo doubtful. Of the 
German ships the Dresden was the Ia.stcst, for, although her 
designed speed was given out to be 24 knots, she seems to 
have been capable of a sea speed of 27. Next to her came 
our own light cruiser the Gmgow, good for over 26 Icnots, 
but our two armoured cruis<sr.s, Cornwall and Keni, were 28- 
knot ships, and even so the Kent had the reputation of being 
the lame duck of her class, and had seldom attained her 
designed speed. Of the other two German cniiscrs, the 
NUmberg was a 28*6 knot ship, and the Leipzig by design 
had 22 knots, but she was a bad steamer, and really slower 
by a knot or so, Forttmatdy, none of the German ships 
was in a good condition whm the war broke out, and after 
four mon0b.s’ continiml cruising their boilers were not cal- 
culated to stand severe pressure. This was unknown to us 
at the time, but the outcome could not be doubtful it we 
could only get to grips. For the German light cruisers had 
nothing heavier tlm 4'1" guns, and exodlent as these guns 
were, not only as compared with our own inferior 4", with which 
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the Glasgow was mainly armed, but even outranging our older 
pattern of 6", they were no match for the weight of metal of 
the fourteen 6" which the two armoured cruisers earned. 

At first the enemy kept together, and when about 1.80 
the chase had fairly begmr the NUmberg was the centre 
ship, with the Leipzig about a mile away on her starboard 
beam, and the Dresden perhaps 4 miles ahead on her port 
bow. The Glasgow^ doing und^ her 25 knots, rapidly over- 
hauled and passed our two aimoured cruisers, which were 
going neck and neck, and crossed ahead of them after the 
Dresden. But this idea Captain Luce, who was senior officer, 
soon had to abandon. It was quickly evident that our 
aimoured cruisers, if they were gaining at all, were gaining 
so slowly that the only chance of bringing the enemy to 
action before it was too late seemed to be to attack the rear- 
most ship. At 2.15, therefore, he slowed down sufficiently 
to allow his two consorts to close without ceasing himself to 


gain on the Leipzig. 

By 2.45, as the enemy had been continually edging to 
port, the direction of the chase was about south-by-east, 
and so it was they all passed close to the spot where the 
Gneisenau afterwards sank. Captain Luce, who was still 
nearly 4 miles ahead of our armomed cruisers, was, in fa<rt, 
actually in these waters when, at 2.68, finding himsdf witffin 
12,000 yards of the Leipzig, he opened fire on her with his 
forward 6" gun. She accepted the challenge with spirit, and, 
turning to starboard to bring her broadside to bear, replied. 
It was evident at once that ner 4*1" guns were equ^ to the 
range, while the Glasgow's 4i" were not. As soon, therefore, 
as the enemy began to straddle him, Captain Luce also tnmed 
to starboard to open out the range, and earned on thus tin 
the Leipz^ ceased fire and turned hack agam to fonow her 
consorts. Once again the manoeuvre was successfully per- 
formed, and though the enemy’s fire was v^ accurate as 
long as she could keep the range down, the Glasha was only 
hit Iwic^ and her casualties were vety light. Thiw at sn^ 
cost Captain Luce’s object was attained, for each tune the 
Leipzig turned and triw to dose she lost more ground, so 
that our aimoured cruisers gradually crept up. Ihey were 
slill neck and neck, the Keni do^ wondms at 24 mots, and 
after 8.80, in reply to a query from the Glasgow, they could 

signal they were gaining. , . ^ 

This must have beeu obvious to the enemy, for soon aft« 
they began to scatter, the ISfiiruberg inclinmg away to 
whue the Dresden, who had maintained hM lead, 
starboard and soon disappeared in the south-west. Already 
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(3.36) Captain Ellorlou had settled -with Captain Allen of the 
Kent that he would take the Leipzig witli the Coi'nwall, while 
the Kent Look the Numherg. As for the Dresden^ it was clear 
that her speed letL nothing to be done wilh her. 

By 4.0 tlie two armoured cruisers were nearly within 
range. Captain Luce was now bolding on after the Leipzig 
on her starboard quarter, and seeing his supports coming up 
he kept his speed till the range fell Lo 9000 yards and his 4" 
guns would tell. The two armoured cruisers were coming up 
Sightly on the enemy’s port quarter and had them almost in 
range. About 4.15 both of tlxem opened fire, but their shots 
fell short. The Nurnberg was making away Lo Ihe eastward 
with the Kent after her. The Leipzig had inclined to port 
till she was heading about south-south'cast, and the Cornwall 
followed, continuiirg to fire on her, but receiving no reply, as 
the enemy was still fu^ occupied with the Glasgow. In 
another ten minutes the Cornwall began to straddle her fairly, 
and seeing the chase thus well in Captain Eller ton’s grip, 
Captain Luce circled round to starboard to join him, his idea 
bemg to produce the maximum effect of fire by both shir).s 
engaging her on the same side. As he passed athwart uie 
Leipzig's wake he smothered her with his otlior broadside, 
and ceasing fire as he neared the Cornwall, passed under her 
stem, and came into action again when he was clear. 

The Leipzig was already heavily engaged with the Cornwall 
and was clearly doomed. She was bemg hit time after time. 
In less than a quarter of an hour her fore- topmast was shot 
away, and the some shot killed her gunnery licutenaiil. At 
this time Captain EUerton was steermg a slightly diverging 
course from the chase so as to keep his starboard guns bear- 
ing, but just before 6.0, as the range was opening out unneces- 
sarily, he turned sharply to starboard and brought his other 
broadside into play. Already the Leipzig was suffering 
severely under the cross fire of the two British ships, for, 
owing to the tactics adopted, tliere was no mutual intcrferctico. 
Her speed, too, was falling so fast under her punishment that 
they were able to turn as they liked and to keep the range 
anywhere between 10,000 and 7000 yards. For nearly an 
hour these tactics were continued, the Cornwall from time 
to time closing in and firing her foremost group of guns, and 
then, as soon as the Leipzig began to hit, altering outwards 
again and giving full broadsides till the range became too 
great. This went on till 8.0, when the drizzling rain came 
on and began to obscure the target, and as the chase was still 
fighting gamely Captain Luce signalled lo dose, The range 
was soon reduced to 8000 yards, and then the Cornwall began 
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to fire lyddite. The effect was imraediate. A surviving German 
officer described it as terrific, and the loss of life fearful. She 
was in an inferno of dark smoke and flashes from the bursting 
shells, every salvo hit, and in a few minutes she was burning. 
Still she continued to fire, and still her pursuers closed. By 
6.35, when a message came in to say the Schamhorst and 
Gneisenau were sunk, the range was down to 7125 yards, and 
the Cornwall, being now again in position to bring her whole 
port broadside to bear, was doing worse damage still and 
starting fresh fires, till the Leipzig was ablaze fore and aft. 
Her fire now came only in gasps, but still she fought on, and 
continued to hit as her assafiants drew closer and closer. Nor 
was it till past 7.0, four hours after the Glasgow had first 
opened fire, that her last gun was silent. 

No ship could have done better against such odds. As 
the twoBntish cruisers drew in to ascertain if slie had struck, 


she was seen to be a wreck. Her mainmast was gone as well 
as two funnels j she was all ablaze, from where her mainmast 
had stood to her stem, as well a.*? right forward, but her ensign 
was still flying defiantly on what was left of her foremast, 
it was difficult to know what to do. She seemed still to be 
moving through the water, and might yet be able to fire a 
torpedo. Captain Luce, therefore, after waiting for half an 
hour, decided he must finish her at close range. At 7.50 
both ships re-opened fire. There was no response. It was 
known afterwards that, having fired her last remaining round, 
the beaten ship had opened her sca-cocks and about 150 men 
had collected amidships between tlic two burning ends hoping 
to be saved. The slaughter in consequence was terrible, but 
soon they succeeded in burning two green lights; then the 
British ships ceased fire and stopped, believing it was a signal 
of surrender. Presentiy, as nothing further happened, they 
ci-ept on again, coming up directly under her stem out of 
tojpedo danger. At a quarter to 9.0 boats were ordered out, 
p rirt Captain Luce signalled to her he was sendmg to save Me. 
Still there was no reply, but by this time she was heeliM over 
heavily to port> a mass of flames and smojce, and, ‘when the 
boats were already picking up the survivors who hadt^n 
to the water, .she turned on her beam ends and qmeuy 

the work of rescue, and though many men 
had been seen to leap into the sea, only five offiwra and 
thirteen men were saved alive. The intense cold and choppy 
sea that was getting up had done for the rest. Amon^t 
\oBt was her gallant captain, who, although he was of 
few nnwounded and had been cheenng on his men till the last, 
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could not be found, to the great regret of all who had .seen 
his unfliriching fight. As for the British cruisers, in spite of 
his prolonged resistance, they had suffered very little. The 
ships themselves weie not materially damaged. Though the 
Cornwall had been hit eighteen times and had a list to poi't, 
she had not a single man hurt, while the Glasgow had not been 
hit more than twice, and her casualties wci'c one man killed 
and four wounded. 

The last scene had been enacted between 70 and 80 miles 
to the southward of where the Gneisenau had gone down. 
As soon as the Commandcr-in-Chief heard of it, being anxious 
to pursue the chase of the Dresden and Nurnherg, he asiu'd for 
the position, but after so many turns om cruisers could give 
nothing definite. Both of them, moreover, bad been holed, 
and as both ammunition and coal were very low, tliey wore 
in no condition for a further chase, even if they knew in what 
direction to go. But of the Kent and Niirnberg they could 
give no news at all, having completely lost them since the Kent 
parted company, nor could they get any answer to their calls. 

But, in fact, there was no cause for anxiety, though when 
the chase began there seemed little prospect of success. A 
notoriously bad steamer, the Kent was nearly seven miles astern 
and her engine-room staff were already strained with eight 
hours’ full speed. But when once she had settled doivn they 
TXfrformcd miracles and made her suipass herself. By forcing 
fires with all her woodwork they soon had her steaming as she 
had never steamed before, doing, they said, up to 25 knots. 
For neaidy an hour she thus flogged along, till by 5.0, when 
the sky became overcast and the wet mist was Iwginning to 
obscure the horizon, the range was down below 12,000 yards, 
and the NUmberg opened fire with her stern guns. The shells 
went right over, while the Kenfs 0" would not yet reach. 
Even ten minutes later, when the Kent opened fire, the shells 
seemed still to fall short, but as the mist and rain thickened 
shotting became very difficult, and owing to the tremendous 
vibration set up by tlie hard-pressed engines, rangc-findcra 
were of little use. 

The shooting of the NUmberg was excellent, but although 
during this part of the chase her shells fell tliick round the 
Kent, only one got home. In spite of the difficulty of spotting, 
the Kent, as was afterwards known, scored two bits, one m 
the after steering flat below the waterline, which killed all the 
men in it except one. But in less than half an hour things 
began to improve very fast. For some reason she found 
heaself rapidly overhauling the chase. The fact was that the 
NUmhergs boilers were in such bad condition that in her 
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effort to escape she had burst two of them, and her speed 
had dropped to 19 knots. So rapidly then did the Kent gain, 
that in a quarter of an hour it was obvious an action could 
not be avoided, and at 5.45 the Nilrnberg turned boldly 
8 points to port and brought her broadside to bear. As the 
light was fast failing in the drizale. Captain Allen was only 
too glad to accept invitation. He had no thought of a 
long-range action at that hour — it was a ease of quick work 
or failure — and, responding with a turn of only 6 points, he 
settled down on a converging course. By the time the two 
turns were complete the ships were abreast at only 6000 
yards. The action was now very hot, and as the range fell 
the Kent’s shooting could be seen to be all that was desired. 
Being able to keep before the enemy’s beam, Captain Allen 
had no fear of torpedo, and continued to close the range till, 
at 6.0, it was down to 8000 yards ; then, unable to endure the 
punishment, the Nilrnberg turned sliaiply away to starboard. 
Captain Allen responded, nut in order to keep Ms guns be^ng 
he turned rather less and the range opened agam. Still he 
continued to hit, and in ten minutes the enemy was on fire, 
AviUi her fore-topmast gone and only two guns alive. More- 
over, she had been losing speed so fast that the Kent had been 
able to run right past her, and begin to circle 8 points to star- 
board to cross her bows. Unable to parry the movement, the 
Nilrnberg responded with a similar turn to port, as though to 
ram, as some thought, but possibly also because it was neces- 
sary to bring her other broadside into action. It was a fatal 
movement, for as she came bows on Captain Allen was able 
to rake her with all his starboard guns at 8500 yards. The 
effect was decisive. Amongst other hits, two 6" shells burst 
together on her forecastle and destroyed all her forward gims. 
Still .she completed her turn, and for a minute or two the 
action was on opposite courses ,• but before he was quite abe^ 
Captain AJlcu swung round outwards to keep out of torpedo 
danger, and having in this way gained a position on her star- 
board bow, he gave his fresh gun crews on the port side their 


The end now could not be far off. By 6.26 the Nilrnberg 
had lost nearly all her way, and the Kent had to conw round 
16 points so as not to draw away from. her. Before the turn 
was complete she was seen to oe quite silent, Captain 
Alien oc^ed fire. The shattered enemy was lying stopped 
and a wreck 6,600 yards away. She had a hea\y mt, was 

<■ <1 j.'i. . 'hnA nTlQSS find 


down by the stern and burning fiercely under the bridge and 
forecastle, without any sign of life. But apparently fje wm 
not sinking, nor in the bad light could it be seen whether she 
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had struck. Captain Allen, therefore, steamed towards her, 
and not till he had closed to 3,300 yards could he sec that her 
flag was still flying. There was nothing to do but open fire 
again, but it was only for five minutes, for just before 7.0 
she hauled down her colours. It was no shame to her aClcr 
fighting so gallantly for an hour and a half against so superior 
an adversary. Only two of the Kent's boats could possibly 
float, and they had been hastily patched up and were already 
gone to the rescue when, just befom 7.30, she turned over to 
starboard and sank quite quietly. Scai'ch for survivors was 
kept up till 9.0, when* it was quite dark. A few men were 
found floating lashed to hammocks, but many of these were 
dead from the cold, and albatrosses were attacking even the 
living. In the end only seven men were saved tflivc. The 
Kent, on her part, suffered very little. She had been hit 
nearly forty times, but beyond having her wireless room 
wrecked so that she could not communicate, there was little 
structural damage done. So well, indeed, had her armour 
and casemates served her, that in spite of the excellence and 
rapidity of the enemy’s gunnery she had lost oifiy four men 
killed and twelve wounded, and of these casualties ten 
occurred in a casemate through a lucky shell igniting some 
cartridges. 

Though the NUimberg -was the lost ship of the German 
squadron to Iks brought to action, she was not the last to go. 
Some forty miles to the south-westward the Ldpwig, Ihough 
she had ceased fire, was still afloat when her sister went down. 

The colliers had already been captured some hours earlier. 
When at 11.45 Captain Fanshaw'o of the Bristol received 
Admiral Sturdee’s order to chase them with the Macedonia, 
he had run some fifteen miles to the eastward after the 
squadron. Turning at once to the west-south-west, he met 
the Macedonia at 12.80, and tlic two ships ran on in comjiany 
to the southward past Port Pleasant.^ Though they passed 
it at a distance of only a dozen miles to the southward they 
could see no sign of the colliers. For another hour Captain 
Fanshawc kept on as he was, but still sighting nothing, at 2.0 
he turned south-east — that is, the direction In which he had 
seen the German squadron disappear. Then almost directly 
he received a signal to say that the ships he was seeking 
had been seen from Fitzroy, the settlement near Port Pleasant, 
retreating at full speed, A minute or two later lie could 
make out the smoke of two steamers on his port bow, and 
made away east by south in chase. 

There were, in fact, only two of them, the Baden and 

^ See Inset to Map 17 in case. 
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Sonia Isabel. When they savr the squadron being chased 
they had remained at anchor awaiting orders. The third 
ship, the SeydlitZi h&d been ordered to keep in sight of the 
squadron as hospital ship, but llnding the British cruisers 
were nearer than her own, she had made off to the east-south- 
east to avoid them.^ By 8.0 Captain Fanshawe had the other 
two in sight, and after chasing for half an hour more fired a 
couple of guns and ordered them to stop, They were then 
taken possession of, but owing to the wording of Admiral 
Stur dee’s order some doubt artKc as to what to do uith them. 
The signal had said “ Sink the transports,” but they proved 
not to transports ; on the contrary, they were full of coal 
and a rich cargo of stores, which would be of great value to 
the fleet. Captain Fanshawe, however, considered himself 
bound by the letter of the signal, and without waiting to 
report the nature of his captures, he removed the crc'\vs to 
th& Macedonia and ordered her to sink the Baden by gun fire, 
while he dealt with the Santa Isabel. At 7.0, after both of 
them had been riddled on the waterline and were seen to be 
settling, he hurried off eastward to try to rejoin the Admiral, 
leaving the Macedonia to stand by till the prizes sank and 
then to take the prisoners to Port Stanley. It was not till 
half an hour later that he knew the result of the action, and 
that the sacrifi.ee of so much valuable material had been 
quite minccessary. 

The news of the victory had been sent to the Bristol 
en clair, and the Seydlitz took in the signal. She had just heard 
from the Baden that her two consorts had been captured, 
and was hurrying off at her utmost speed on a southerly 
course. The icsiut was she had a very narrow escape, for 
some time after 8.0, through the thickening squalls of ri^ 
she was aware of a man-of-war firing slowly some four miles 
away on her beam. It must have been tte Cornwall or the 
Glasgow firing the last shots into the Leipzig. But in the 
gathering darkness they could not see her, and after swinging 
round to the westward she finally hurried off to the southward 
to find comparative safety amongst the icebergs. 

Of the Dresden no trace could be found. So soon as the 
Gneisenau had sunk, Admiral Sturdee had endeavoured to 
find out from bis cruisers in what direction she had gone, and 
in the meanwhile, to ensure the safety of the Orama and the 
eight colliers she was bringing down, at 8.80 he ordered the 
Carnarvon away to the northward to meet them and escort 
them to Port Stanley, He himself, with the two battle 

^ Bbmetv&aler June 6, 1016, and Kieler Neueste JJaeirichlen, 

Avgust 3, 191$. 
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cruisers and the Bristol, was sweeping in a south-westerly 
direction at 18 loiots for Stafxin Island to cut off the Dresden 
if she tried to round the Horn, and he had ordered the Bristol 
to follow liirn. Of the Kent and Nurnberg he could get no 
news, but when he knew that the Glasgow and Cornwall had 
settled the Leipzig he signalled to them (11.25 p.m.) to proceed 
to the Magellan Straits. The Glasgow replied that both ships 
had fired away nearly all their ammunition and that tlxe 
Cornwall had only 260 tons of coal. Admiral Sturrlee there- 
fore du'ected them to return to Port Stanley and coal, and 
he himself held on as he was, keeping ihclnjleadble with lum. 
Nor was any fresh order at this time given to the Bristol, so 
that the Straits were left without any British ship to watch 
them. As he afterwards explained, his appreciation of the 
situation was that, so far as he then knew, two of the enemy’s 
light cruisers had got away, for as yet he had had no news 
of the Kent and Nilrnberg. With omy three ships available, 
he considered he could only search a limited area, and as he 
knew that the German squadi’on had coaled in the south of 
Tierra del Puego before the battle, he judged that was the 
most likely area in which to find the missing ships. For these 
reasons he continued on as he was, keeping all three ships with 
him, and by 10.80 a.m. on the 9th was within fifty miles of 
Staten Island. Here the weather turned so hopelessly thick 
that further search seemed useless, and as by this time he had 
also heard that prisoners from the Leipzig had said the light 
cruisers’ orders were to make for the south-east coast of 
America, he turned and made a wide sweep to the north- 
north-west, signalling to the Bristol, who had not yet been 
sighted, to steer north and search the western group of the 
Falklands. For twenty-four hours the sweep continued, 
but with no result, and about 10 a.m. on the 10th he gave 
up the search and made for Port Stanley north-about. Here 
the Kent came in soon after to report how she had sunk the 
Nurnberg, but it was not till the second day after his aiTival 
that he had any news of the lost Dresden. 

His intention was, after coaling and impairing damages, to 
divide his squadron into three mvisions to search for her — 
one for Tierra del Fuego, one for the east coast as high as 
Montevideo, and the third for the coast of Brazil. On the 
11th, however, he received other instructions from the 
Adi^alty, where the escape of the Dresden was not yet fully 
realised. These instructions laid down a scheme of opera- 
tions against the three cruisers not forming part of Admiral 
yon Spec’s squadron, which were still believed to be working 
in South American waters, namely, the Prinz Mtel Friedrich, 
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now known to be near Valparaiso, the Karlsruhe, whose end 
was still unknown, and the Kronprins Wilhelm, which had not 
been heard of since she sank the Correntina off Montevideo. 
The Prinz Mtel Friedrich was to be dealt with by the Allied 
North Pacific Squadron— that is, less the Australia, which was 
to pass into the Atlantic by the Panama Canal. The rest, 
Newcastle, Idznmo and Asania, were to sweep south from the 
Galapagos Islands, but Admiral Sturdec was also to send 
the Kent and a merchant cruiser to work up the Chilean 
coast to meet them. The Admiral himself was to ded with 
the other two raiders, and for this purpose was to divide the 
squadron into two parts. For the south-east coast area the 
Carnarvon, Glasgow and two merchant cruisers would remain 
where they were under Admiral Stoddart. All the rest were 
to move north, the Canopus returning to her duty as guard- 
ship at Abrolhos Rocks, and there also the Dartmouth would 
shortly arrive from the Cape. 

The following day, however (December 12), these orders 
were modified on news of the failui’e to find the Dresden and 
a growing anxiety for the situation in Horae Waters. The 
two battle cruisers, he was informed, were wanted for the 
Grand Fleet as soon as possible. He was therefore to leave 
Admiral Stoddart in command of all the other shiips to search 
for the Dresden, and as soon as she was dealt with they were 
to move north to look for the other two. He was further 
told that the Australia being too big to go through the Canal 
was coming home by way of the Falklands. At the same 
time the Melbourne, which after reaching Gibraltar had been 
ordered to the Azores, was directed to hasten to Bermuda for 
instructions, as the Karlsruhe was reported to have been seen 
at the Bahamas. 

An hour or so after these orders were sent off an urgent 
message reached Whitehall fi’om our Consul at Punta Arenas 
to say that the Dresden was there _ in the Magellan Strait. 
Admiral Sturdee’s orders were immediately modifiedsofair that 
he was authorised to use his dfecretion for taking action against 
her in spite of the need of getting his battle cruisers home as 
soon as possible (December 18, 4.45 p.m.). Four hours later, 
when it was known that the Chilean Authorities meant to 
allow the Dresden to coal, he was definitely ordered to press 
the chase so that she might be destroyed and not interned. 

These instructions Admiral Sturdee had anticipated. 
The news that the Dresden was at Punta Arenas reached him 
at 8 a.m. on December 13. It was thirty-six hours old, and 
so busy was he coaling and repairing the dmnages suffered 
in the action that the Bristol was the only ship ready for sea. 
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In less than two hours she was away, and at 8.30 the Injleooible 
and Glasgow followed, the division being under the orders of 
Captain Phillimore of the Infleacible. Later on Admiral Stod- 
dart, with the Carnarvon and Cornwall was sent to search the 
Patagonian coast, and next morning, according to Admiralty 
instructions, the Kent and Orama left for the west coast in 
search of the Prinis Eitel Friedrich. He himself decided that 
he could best meet the general requirements by proceeding 
home at once, leaving the Inflcvible to follow not later than 
December 29. Accordingly he started home on the ICth, but 
next day the Admiralty sent a final order that both the battle 
cruisers were to come home at once, filling up with ammunition 
at St. Vincent, Cape Verde, on their way, and that the search 
for the Dresden was to be left to Admiral Stoddart. In the 
meantime it had been found at Punta Arenas that the bird 
had flown, and on the 19th the Inflexible, which had passed 
out into the Pacific, turned back for home, leaving Admiral 
Stoddart to direct the unending search for the Dresden. 

So ended the series of chases and actions known as the 
Battle of the Falklands. Of the five cruisers and three 
tenders which composed Admiral von Spec’s squadron one 
cruiser and a tender had eseaTOd, and by British tradition 
the victory could not be regarded as quite complete. Since 
one of them was a light cruiser, it had not rendered those 
wateis free, but it had removed the squadron which had so 
long and so seriously disturbed oxir strategy. It was, in 
fact, as the Germans admitted, a fine strategical victory. 
Tactically it had less claim to distinction owing to the marked 
superiority of the British squadron, but Admiral Sturdee 
could claim that by his method of conducting the action he 
had destroyed a powerful enemy squadron without material 
injury to two capital ships which it was essential to return 
to the Grand Fleet with their fighting power intact. The 
risk of detaching them had been considerable, but the 
Admiralty by sure judgment accepted it and so had succeeded 
in bringing to bear at the right time and place an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of force. It may be said that the fortunate 
meeting at the Falklands was mainly a point of luck, but it 
was luck fairly won on Nelson’s golden rule of never losing a 
wind, and in any case those who designed the operation fully 
deserved all the credit due to plans which obtained so large 
a measTure of success without any diminution of naval strength. 
What the action meant to the course of the war was that in 
little more than four months the command of the outer seas 
had been won, and we were free to throw practically the 
whole weight of the Navy into the main theatre, 
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The aotua oonatitntian of the High Seas Fleet on the eve of war was, 
according to our intelligence, as follows, hut it is doubtful whether the whole 
of it was ready for sea. It is believed that four of the twenty-three battle- 
ships and the Derffiinger did not join till some months later. 


6ER1IA1T HIGH SEAS FLEET 
Commander-in-CIbief, Admiral von Ingenobl. 

EiiIibz EuasHiF 

Battleship, Friedrieh der Oross& (10 12/') 


ItBSK Bamx Squajosoit 

In oonunond, ^ce-Admiral von Lans. 
Second in oomnmnd, Bear-Admiral Qddeke. 


lat SiTMon. 

Qona. 

Sod Dtrlslon. 

QoJU. 

Odfriedand (flag) , 

12 12' 

Posen (2nd flag). 

. 12 11' 

Tmringm . . 

12 12* 

Bheinland 

12 11' 

Eeig<dand . . 

12 12' 

Nassau . 

12 11' 

Oldenburg . . 

12 12' 

Westfakn 

. 12 11' 


SiscoNo BAms Squasbon 
bi ooTumand, Vioe-Admiral Soheer. 

Second in command, Bear-Admiral Mauve. 


Sid DlTldan. 

Qaaa. 

Preussm (flag) 

4 

11* 

SMeaien 

4 

11" 

Hessen 

. 4 

ll'* 

Lofbringen , 

. 4 

11' 


Beserve ships 


Ith Sivistoa. Qoob. 

Hannover (2nd flag) . 4. 11' 

Seihluioig-Holttein . 4 11^ 

Pmmem . . 4 11* 

DsaUdikaid , . 4 11' 

Elsaa$ 4 11' 
Bravma^wtig i 11' 


Tgobo BAmB Squadboh 
In command, Bear-Admiral Funke. 

Second in command, Bear-Admiral Hebbinghaus. 


BtU SlTlston, 

Kaiaer .... 
Kaiaerin 

KSnig Albert . . . 

PrimregeHt LuitpoU (flag) 

iVj 


Quiis. 
10 12 ' 
10 12 ' 
10 12 ' 
10 12 * 
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Cetjiseb Squadeon 
In command, Bear-Admiral Hipper. 
Second in command, Bear-Admiral Maoss. 
Third in command, Bear-Admiral Tapken. 



Battle Cbpisebs 

Quns. 

SeydUtz (flag) . 

g * 

• a 

10 11* 

Molthe . 



10 ir 

Yon der Term (3rd flag) . 

, « 

8 11* 

Dsrjjlinger 

• 

• 

8 12* 


Liqht Crpisebs 


KSln (2nd flag). . 

12 4-1* 

Kolberg . 

. 12 4-P 

Mainz 

12 41' 

Rostock . 

. 12 4-1' 

Stralsund . 

12 41* 

Birassburg 

. 12 4-r 
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GRAND IDEET 


Commander-in-Chief : Admiral Sib John B- Jxuuoon, K.C,B., K.C.V.O. 
Chief of Staff : Rear-Admiral G E. Mabdent, O.V.O. 


Heat Hagahip : Iron Duke (ten 13.6*; twelve 6'), Captain B. N. Lawaon. 
Axj. 1 . j !.■ f light Cruiser : Bmpho, Commander Q. V. 0. Enox. 

Attached ships j^Degtroyer . Oah, Lieutenant-Commander D. PavielL 


EmsT Battle Sqttabboh 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bavly, K.C.B., O.V.O. 

Boar-Admiral H. Evan-Thomas, M.V.O. 

Marnorough (10 IS'd") flag of V.A. Captain E. P. E. Q. Grant. 

Si. Vinoent (10 12") flag of B.A Captain W, W. Fiaher, M.V.O. 
CoUingwood (10 12*) . . Captain J. 0. Ley. 

Colossus (10 12*) . . Captain The Hon. E. S. Eitsherbert. 

Hsrovles (10 12*) . . Captain H. H. Bruce, M.V.O. 

Neptom (10 12*) . . Captain A. T. Hunt, O.S.I. 

Supeth (10 12') , . Captain P. Vaimhan Lewes, O.B.,D.S.O. 

Tangmrd (10 12*) . . Captain 0. S. Hiokley, M.V.O. 

light Cruiser: Bdhna, Captain Percy M. B. Boyds. 


SSOOND BATXim Squabbon 

Vice-Admiral Sm Oeobqb J. S. Wabbbbbbb, Babt., E1.C.B., K.O.V.O. 
Bear-Admiral Sib Bobbbx £. Aszvsasas, Bass., IL^.O, 

King George 7 (10 13-6*) flag of V.A Captain G. H. Baird. 

Orion (10 13’^ flag of R.A Captain E. G Dreyer, O.B. 

Jjan GO 13'6*^) . . CaptainSirA J.Henniker-Hu^an,Bt. 

Aitdemous (10 13‘6*) . . Captain Cecil E. Dampier, A.I>.0. 

Omhmon GO 13‘6*) . . Captain M. Oulme-Seymour, M.V.O. 

Conqueror GO 1B'6*) . . Captain N, 0. Pahw, GV.O., AD.O. 

Motumk (10 13'6*) , . CapW B. H. Smith. 

TJmnderer (10 18'6*) . . Captain T, Jackson, GB., M.V.O. 

li^t Cruiser : Boadkea, Captain L. G S. WooUoemhe, M.V.O. 
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Thcbd Battle SQrADEoir 

Vioo-Adtniral E. E. Bbadeord, C.V.O. 

Rear-Admiral Montague E. Beownino, M.V.0. 

Eight battleshipa of “ King Edward VII ” class : 4 12" ; 4 9'2" 


Emg Edward VII flag of V.A. 
Eibemia flag of B.A. 

Africa . 

Britannia 
Oommonwecdih 
Dominion 
nindiistan 
Zedlandia 


Captain Crawford Maolachlan. 
Captain A. Lowndes. 

Captain H. J. 0. Millar. 

Captain H. G. G. Sandeman. 
Captain Maurice WooUoomhe. 
Captain H. L. Mawbey. 

Captain J. Nioholaa. 

Captain W. H. Cowan, M.V.O., D.S.O. 


Light Cruiser : Blanche, Captain R. Hyde, M.V.0. 


Fodbxh Battle Squaebon 
Vice-Admiral Sib Douglas A. Gamble, K.C.V.O. 

Dreadnought (10 12") flag of V.A. Captain W. J. S. AldmBon. 

Bdlerophon (10 12*) • . Captain E. F. Bmen. 

Temeraire flO 12*) . . Captain E. S. AIexBnder-Shiclair,M.V.O. 

Agincourt (14 12*) , . Captain D. R. L. Nicholson, A.D.C. 

light Cruiser : Blonde, Captain A. C. Scott. 


FntsT Battle Oeubeb Squadbon* 

Vice-Admiral Sm Datoo Bbattz, K.O.B., M.V.0. D.S.O. 

Lion (8 13 'S') flag of V.A. Captain A. E. M. Chatfleld, C.V.O. 

Prineeas Royal (8 13-6*) . . Captain O. de B. Bioo^ A.D.C. 

Omen Mary (8 13'6*) . . Captain W. R. HalL 

New Zealand (8 12*) . . Captain lionel Halsey, O.M.G. 


Second Cbuisbb Squadbon 

Rear-Admiral The Hon. S. A. Gouqh-Oamhobee, O.V.O., C.B. 

Shaman (49‘2"; 10 7'fi*)flagoI R.A. Captain J. S. Dnmaresq, M.V.O. 
AiMlea (69‘2*s 4J7-6") . . Captain A. L. Cay. 

Goriirone (69‘2"; 4 7'6*) . . Captain W. G. E.Buoi-BAene,M.V.O. 

Natal (6 9'2"; 4 7‘6") . . Captain J. F. E. Green. 


Teccbd Cbuisbb Squadbon 

Rear-Admiral W. 0. Pakbnham, C.B., MV-O. 

Antrim (4 7*6* ; 0 6") flag of R.A. Captain V. B. Molteno. 
Argyll (4 7‘6*; 6 6'). . Captain J. 0. Tanored. 

Dewtwhire (4 7*6*;6 6*) . . Captain E. V. EnderhilL 

Boxlmgh (4 7-6*; 6 6"). . Captain S. S. HaU, aB, 


^ The Grand Fleet cruisers were ofiBdaJly designated " Cruiser Force A,” 
and of this force Sit Darid Beatty was “ noe-Admiral Co mman d in g.” 
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FiUST JjIQW! 0bTJI9E!B Squadboit 
Commodore W. E. GooDSNOtraH, M.V.O. 

Southampton (8 6'] peadiuit of Commodore Goodenough. 
Birmingham (9 6") . . Captain A. A. M. BuS. 

Nottingham 0") . . Captoia 0. B. Miller. 

Liverpool (2 6"; 10 4') . . Captain E. Beeves. 

FaZmowth (8 6") . . Captain J. B. Edwards. 

Loweatofi (9 O'*) . . Captain T. W. B. Heunedy. 


APPENDIX C 

MEBBTERRANEAN FLEET 

Commander-in-CMef : Admiral Sib A. Bbbbieijs'Z MtTiTO, Bt., 6.C.V.O. 
K.C.B. 

Chief of Stofi : Commodore Ricbubd F. PhttiTiTwokb, O.B., M.V.O. 


SECOISIB BATTLE ORBISEB SQTJABEON 

Inflexible (8 12*’) flag of 0.'m-0. Captain Arthur N. Lox- 

ley. 

Ind^atigdble (8 12") Captain Charles F. 

Soworby. 

Indomitable (8 12*’) Captain Franois W. 

Keonedy. 


FIRST CRBISER SQUADRON 
Rear-Admiral EmnuST C. T. Tboubbidoi:, C.B., 0.M:.G., M.V.O. 

Defence (4 9-2*'! 10 T-S") flag of R. A. Captain Fawoet Wray. 

Black Prince (6 9-2*’ j 10 6*) . , . Captain Frederick D. 

Gilpin-Brown. 

Duke of Edinburgh (G 9-2'' ; 10 &’) • • . CaptmHeniy Blackett. 

Warrim (6 9-2*’; 4 7-6*’) , . . Captain George H. 

Boriett. 

Iaoet Cruisbbs 


Uka&um (8 6*) . 

Dublin (8 6*) . 

Qlmiceeter {2 6'; 10 4') 

Weymouth (8 6*) . 


. Captain Sidney R. 

Dmiy-Lowo. 

. Captain John B. Kelly. 
. Captain W. A Howard 
Kelly, M.V.O. 

. Captain William B. 
Church. 
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In view of ihe criticism passed upon the then I^t Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Churoliill] in connection with uio loss of the three “ Cr^sy ” or “ Bac- 
chante” cruisers (SeptemW 22, 1914) and with the action off Coronel 
(Hoveonber 1, 1914), it has been thought desirable to reproduce the two 
lollowiug minutes written by Mr. Churchill shortly before the events — 


1 

“ The force available for operations in the narrow seas should be capable 
of minor action without the need of bringing down the Grand Heet. To this 
end it should have effective support either by two or three battle cruisers or 
battleships of the Second Fleet worldng from Sheemess. This is the most 
olHciently air and destroyer patrolled anchorage we possess. They can lie 
holund the boom, and can always be at sea when we intend a raid. Battle 
cruisers are much to be pr^err^. 

“ The ‘ Bacchantes ’ ought not to continue on this beat. The riii: to snoh 
ships is not justifled by any services they can render. The narrow sees, 
hMTig the nearest point to the enemy, should be kept by a small number of 
good modem ships. 

“The ‘Bacominlea' should go to the western entrance of the Channel 
and set BetheH’s battleships — and later Wemyss’ omisors— free for convoy 
and other duties. 

“The first four * Arothusas’ should join the fiotillaa of the narrow seas.* 

“1 see no snfiioient reason to exchange these flotillas now that they know 
their work with the nor^em ones. 

“ Ae the 'M’ boats are delivered they riiould be farmed into a separate 
half-flotilla and go north to work with the Grand Meet. 

“The King Alfred should pay off and be thoroughly repaired. 

(IniMM) «W. S. C." 

S^iember 18, 1914. 


n 

Extract of Telegram from Bear-Admiral Cradook, vh Montevideo, to 
Admiralty. (Received October 12, 1914, 6.16 p,m.) 

“Intelligence received re Oneisenau, and Seharnhorst) Good Bope re- 
viaited Orange Bay October 7, found evidence of presence of Draden there 
SeptemberH. Indioations ehow possibility of Dresden, leipiAg, NunAerg 
joining Qneiseium and SohandtorsU Have order^ Canopiu to Fa lMan d 
Islands, trheco 1 intend to oonoanlxate and avoid division of foroes. Have 
ordered Glasgow, Mmmouth and Otranto not to go north of ValpaiaiBo un^ 
German cruisers are again located. KatisrvJw apparently operating m 


t Those four light cruisers were not immediately avaflable. toe ^ 
been delivered, but wos then under repair; the oon^ctaon of the others 
was being aooderated and they wore due for oompletfoa abonty. 
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South Amerioan waters; suggest therefore Essex be now detached and 
relieved by Cornwall and remain as S.N.O., Cornwall then prooeeding south. 
With reference to Admiralty telegram No. 74 does Defence join my command ? 

<< Po regulations of Panama Canal permit passage of belligerent ships at 
present time? ” 

October 8. 

Ttfr . Churchill (First Lord of the Admiralty) minuted the above telegram 
as follows — 

“ In these oironmstaaoes it would be best for the British ships to keep 
within supporting distance of one another, whether in the Straits or near 
the Falklands, and to postpone the cruise along the West Coast untQ the 
present uncertainty about SeJuimhorst and Gneisenaw is cleared up. 

“ They, and not the trade, are our quarry for the moment. Above all, 
we must not miss them.” 

October 12, 1014. 

{Inilialkd) W. S. C. 
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Abbreviations : 

A. M.C. = Armed Moichanli Crniaer. 

B. Cr. = Battle OniiiieE. 
li.Or. — Light Cruiser. 

S. S. = Steamship. 

T. B.D. = Destroyer. 


B. = Battleship, 

Cr S3 Cruiser. 

S/M >3 Submariae. 
S.V. 0 = Sailing Vessel. 
Sg. = Squadron. 


Abadak, 376-7, 387 
Abo/dhir, Brit. Cr., in 7th Cr. Sq., 
SI n., 38, 76, 79, 171 ; sunn, 
172-7 

Abrolhos Bocks, 261, 809, 313, 328, 
400, 403-4, 409-10, 436 
Aoheh Head Patrol, 282, 332, 836, 379 
Acheron, lEkit. P.B.D., 102 n.. Ill, 114 
AekiUes, Brit. Or., 31 
Aden, 88, 163-6, 280, 292, 377, 387 
Admiralty, new Board of, 240, 344, 
368, 366 

Adventure, Brit. L.Cr., 216 
AH 1, Australian S/M, 140 fi.; lost, 
286 

Afrioa, British W., 13, 16; new sq. for, 

371, 406-7; , British S. W., 

possihlo objeotiyeof Qer. Paoifio Sq., 

366, 371, 407; Ptonoh S'. 7; , 

Prenoh W., 131; new sq. for, 371, 
400, ^7 

, German E. and S. W. See Oyer- 

sea Attack, Operations. 

Agadir, otisis, 20 
Agamemnon, Brit. B., 11, 73 
Ahwaz, importanoe of oil fields at, 391 
Air Eoroe,Boyal Nayal, 188 
Aliaba, Gulf of, 369, 364 
Alarm, Brit. T.B.D., 208-9 
Atbatroee, Qer. Minelayer, 160 
AWemaih, Brit. B., 38; 246. Bee 
” Duncans.*' 

AWim, Brit. B. (Hag <rf Ad. Totten- 
ham), in Channel Meet, 76; to join 
Ad. de Riobeck, 82 ; with Ad. Stoddart, 
262,264,327; on Cape Station, 317, 


407 

Alert, Brit. Sloop, in East Indies, 161 
Alftyaudria , 33, 64, 70, 127, 362, 864 
Algerian Aiany Corps, transport of, to 
Hianoe, 7,^, 66-6, 68-60, 67, 84 
Algerine, Brit. Sloop, 146, 160 


Algiers, 66. 69, 61 

Allen, Capt. John D. (Kent), 427, 
430-1 

AUsnp, Lt.-Commr. C. E. (Legion), 
218 

Alsatian, Brit. A.M.C., 30 m., 236 
Altair, Qer. S.S., captured, 88 
Amasis, Qer. Collier, 406 
Amazon, Brit. T.B.D., on Belgian Coast, 
221-4, 264 

Amazon, Bivet, 47, 61, 267, 320 
Amefhffsi, Brit. L.0r., O’dio Tyrwhitt 
in, 38, 80; acts mth 7th Cr. Sq., 
171, 174 

Amiral Oharner, Er. Cr., 43, 66»., 
266 n . ; ordered to Egypt, 371 
Amphion, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt Boat), 
mined, 38-9 

Afnvhitrite, Brit. Cr., in 9th Cr. Sq., 
41 n. Mag of Ad. de Bobeck, 330, 
407 

At'divmii.n Islands, 290, 336-6, 340 
Angaur (Qer, W/l Stetion), 161, 281, 
283, 286, 202, 299, 303 
Anglo- Jaxianese Sq., 340, 343, 366, 409. 

See Padfio So. 

Anne de Bretagne, Hi. BiV.liVI 
Anri-Submarine Measures, oiganizarioa 
of patrol, 161, 180, 206; defenoes at 
Scapa, 163, 868; precautions for sea- 
going shi^, 178; new fleet dis* 
posifionB, 179, 180, 209, 210 ; dday 
of transports, 182; Erenoh patrol, 
189; T.B.D.’8 between mined areas, 
189; addirioual boarding yessels, 205; 
defenoes at Cromarty, 209; snooess 
of early measures, m2; at Ostend 
in October, 228; prohiMted areas, 
226, 236 

Antrim. Brit. Or. (Mag of M. 
Pi^enham), in 3rd. Cr Sq., 31; 
attacked by S/M, 206 
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Antweip, 81, 93, 05, 121, 169, 180, 
181, 203; Hint Loid at, 184-6; 
abandonment of, 183, 16^0; con- 
sequences, 200-1. See Boyal Naval 
Division, Aston, fads, french Marine 
Brigade. 

Appreciations of Naval situation, at 
outbreak of war, 1-17; in Mediter- 
ranean, 33; in West Atlantic, 47; 
in Pacific and Indian Oceans, 137, 
145; after loss of “ Cressjs," 178- 
80; after Coronal, 353, 364-7; after 
deolaration of war with Turkey, 364; 
after falklands, 436. 

A^iiawia, Bdt. A.M.C., 30 n. 

Arcadia, !^t. Transport, 334 n. 
AreOvaaa, Brit. L.Gr., (G'dro Tyrwhitt), 
in action ofi Heligoland, 100, 102, 
104, 108, 110-20, 171; in Gorloston 
Raid, 240, 251-2 

Argonaut, Brit. Cr., in 9th Cr. Sq., 
41 n., 43 

Argyll, Brit. Cr., in 3rd Cr. Sq., 31, 206 
AriaAm, Ger. L.Cr., in action ofi 
Heligoland, 116, 118-9, and 119 n. 
Arid, Brit. T.B.D., in action ofi! 

H^goland, 102 112 

Artanza, Brit. S.S., 133, 135 
Armadale Gaatle, Brit. A.M.O., 80 n., 
134, 817 

Armament, as against speed, in com- 
meroe i^oteoilan, 60; question of 
secondary, at folklands, 421-2 
Armed Me^ant Cruisers (Brit.), iiners 
retained as, 17, 30, 167 ; in 10th Cr. 
Sq., 166; more roqiuired, 236; 
American Stations reinforced by, 
260; with Ad. Stoddort, 264; now 
function of, 205; action with enemy 
A.M.O., 307-S. 

Armed Merchant Cruisers (Bnemy), 
failure to attack trade, 157, 266 
Aeama, Jap. Cr., 290, 340, 366, 434 
Aeearo, Italian S.B., 324, 327 
Aekdli, Russ. Cc., in Faoific, 141; under 
Ad. Jenam, 144; movomente of, 
281-2, 302, 334, 379 
Asquith, Bt. Hon. H. H., Prime 
Minister, 31 

AteManee, Brit. Bwair Ship, 206 
Aston, B^.-Gen. & Geor^, in com- 
mand or Boyal Marine Brigade at 
Ostend, 95, 97, 121, 123-4; at 
Dunkirk, 170, 172-3; invalided 
184. 

Aetraea, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt, Sykes), on 
Cam Station, 162, 165, 829, 407; 
raid on Dar-es-Salaam, 164, 282 
Aetmeion, Gee. S.S., 320-1, 324r-6» 329 
Aftentfw, Brit, L.(%. (Chpt. Johnson), 
181 ; os Belsian Coain, 216-7, 219-221 


Audaaioua, Brit. B. (Capt. Dampier), 
loss of, 239, 240, 246, 249, 402; 
Bcoreoy regarding loss of, 240, 242, 
361 

Aurora, Brit. L.Cr., 249, 261-2 
Austratasian Convoy, escort arrange- 
ments for, 151, 285-7, 292-3, 297, 
299, 300, 302-3, 305, 331, 336, 367, 
370; concentrates at Albany, 331, 
338-9; route changed, 331, 332; 
voyage of, 367, 380-1, 401 
Atuhalra, Austmlian B.Cr. (flag of 
Ad. Patoy), in Pacific, 140 143, 

294; convoys expedition to Samoa, 
148, 161 ; in New Guinea operations, 
292,209; to escort Australasian con- 
voy, 285-7 ; covers Australasian 
convoy, 303, 339; Ad. von Spec's 
intelligence of, 148, 160, 291, 293, 
306; ordered to West America, 366, 
401, 409; to leave Paoifio, 434-6 
Australia, Naval Board of, 141, 147; 
expedition to occupy German Now 
Guinea, 148, 161, 283-7, 203 ; publio 
opinion in, 293, 297, 209, 300, 302 
Australian Squadron (Ad. Patoy), 14, 
139, 140, 294 
Austrian !^eot, 83-4, 87 
Avonmonth, port of embarkation, 72 
Ayeeha, Brit. Sohooner, 381 
Azores, 14, 40-1, 43, 136, 321, 330, 435 


B 

BJ, Brit. S/M, 183 

Bacchante, Brit. Cr. (flag of Ad. 
Campbell), in 7th Cr. Sq., 31 n., 38, 
76, iQ, Vll-2; Western Patrol, 202, 
203; on convoy duty, 330 
Baden, Gor. S.S., tender to Breeden, 
259, 260, 311, 346; tender to Ad. 
von Spoo, 406, 410, 432; sunk, 433 
Baghdad, advance on advocated, 391 
Bahama Islands, search for Karlertihe 
at, 46, 49, 60, 264, 828, 436 
Bahrein Island, 376-7 
BoilUo-Grohman, Lt. H. T. {Lmd/y), 260 
Balfour, Bt. Hon. Arthur J., first 
Lord of the Admiralty, 366 
Ballard, Commr. (Halcyon), 260 
Ballard, B.-Ad. Qeorgo A., “Admiral 
of Patrols," 16, 17, 26, 39, 189; 
his command altered, 216. See 
flotillas. Patrol. 

Baltio, Bussian fleet in, 0; German 
fleet in, 12; french Prerident in, 
22; Gemian concern for command 
of. 168, 166; British S/M'a in, 166, 
236, 237-8 

Banffshire, Brit. Collier, 206 
Bankfidde, Brit. B.S., 306 
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Barbados, 320, 372-3 
Barrett, Sir A. A., in com- 

mand of Fetbian Gulf Expedition, 
378, 387, 388-96 

Barttolot, Lt.-Commt. N. (Liberty), 116 
Baaos (Military), defence of r^enob 
ports as, 92-^, 126; ^ift of British, 
121-7, 181; Flemish porta aa, 101, 
181, 190; Qvaouation of, 190. See 
Fleet bases ; Submarine bases. 


Berehaven, 4, 23, 366, 400 
Berlin, Qer. blinelayer, 242-6 
Bermuda, 47, 60, 203, 436 
Berrima, Australian Armed Transport, 
in New Guinea Expedition, 284-6, 
209 

Bertie, Sir F., Brit. Amb., in Paris, 28 
Berwick, Brit. Cr. (Gapt. Clinton-Baker), 
on N. Amm;ica Station, 44-60; in 
West Indies, 267-8, 261-3, 372, 404, 


Basra, 376, 392 ; occupation of, 388-61 
Battenborg, Ad. Frinco Louis of, ro- 
sisns his post as hirst Sea Lord, 246 
Batue Cruisers, Grand Fleet (Ad. 
Beatty), comparison with Gorman, 
11, 12; ordered to Fair Island, 31, 
33; recalled, 39; in Grand Fleet, 
37; Humber Sq., 81, 96, 101, 
102 171; in action ofi Koligo- 
land, 101, 106-7, 110, 113, 117-9; 
during passage of Canadian coutov, 
205; during loss of Eawke, 207, 
209; at Gromarty, 238-9, 2M; 
sweep to Skaaertak, 236; during 
Toyago of Berlin, 243; detachment 
of, against Ad. von ^ae, 366, 400 
Battle Cruisers, Mediterranean, 8, 33; 
shadowing OoAen, 85, 64, 66-8; 
ordered to Adrlatlo, 64; ordered to 
Gibraltar, 68, 89; oniatiol, 60-1, 
69/ to join Grand Flwt, 81, 83; 
to watch Bardanelles, 84. See Milne, 
Troubridgo; Indomitable, In/lewible, 
In^/atiffoble. 

Bottle Squadron, let (Ad. Bayly), 11, 
244, 246, 438; 2nd (Ad. Warrender), 
11, 23, 239, 244, 438; 3rd (Ad. Brad- 
ford), 11, 23, 209, 243, 249, 261, 
263, 439 ; 4th <Ad, Gamble), 11, 24, 
244-6, 489; 6th (Ad. Currqy), 12, 
26, 73, 76, 82 ; 0th, 12, 37, 38, 78, 
82; 7th (Ad. Bethell), in Channel, 
13, 26, 74, 76, 82; takes over Western 
Patrol, 171, 203 ; 8th (Ad. Tottenham), 
13, 74, 76, 82 ; 9th, 26,74 „ , 

Beaty-Fownall, Capt. 0. P. (OhdUengv), 
With Cameroons Expedition, 269, 
273, 274, 390, 399 

Beatty, V.-Ad. Sir David, his squadron, 
439; ordered to Fair Island, Aug. S, 
31 ; in action oil Heligoland, 101-20 ; 


236; oniered to intercept Gorleston 
raiders, 261, 268 

Bdgium, operations <m coast of, 218-26, 
226-^ 263-4. See Antwerp> Ostend, 
BeUerophon, Brit. B., 24 
Betibov), Brit. B., 368 
Bengal, Boy of, Smden operates m, 
2?8-90, 2^ 298, 500-2, 379 
Btmmdlvt, Mt. 8.S., 834 ». 


411 ; captures Ger. colliers, 328 

BetboU, V.-Ad. Sir Alexander E., in 
command of 3id Fleet, 29; in com- 
mand of 7th Battle Sq. (Prtnee 
Qemge, Flag), 74; supports covering 
cruisers of B.E.F., 76; in reserve at 
Portland, 79, 80, 82; his sq. reduced, 
82, 89; at Ostend, 121, 123-4; 
rejoins Channel Fleet, 126; takes 
over Western Patrol, 171, 203; 
French cruisers withdrawn from his 
command, 100, 202; Euryedna and 
Baeehanie attached to him, 202^^; 
Majeslie, detached to meet Oanadian 
convoy, 204-6 

Betbmann Hollweg, von. Imperial 
C^ncellor of Gomany, 28, 30 

Beyers, Gen., jdns Boer rebellion, 
331-2 

Birmingham, Brit. ^Cc., rams V IS, 77 ; 
in action of Heligoland, 102 n. 

Bismarck Archipelago, 142, 303; sur- 
render of, 280. See dleo New Guinea, 
Neu Pommern. 

Biemta, 66-8, 60-1 

Blaok Prince, Brit. Cr., in Mediter- 
ranean, 33, 36; detached to Bed 
Sea, 84, 87, 164, 280, 362, 364; 
oaptnw two pwea, 88;^ oidereu 
to Gibraltar, 371; to jwn Grand 
Fleet, 406—7 

Black Sea, Knssian Fleet in, 9; aup- 

g ised polioy of Austria as to, 84; 

usrisn command of, threatenedj^ ; 
Gennan-Tm^b Fleet in* 369, 377 
Blackett, Cent. Henry {DoJee oj Edm- 
burgh), at ^eikh 378-9 
Blenheim, Brit, depot drip, 86, 362 
Kockade, Austrian, of Montmero, 
86; Anglo-French, at AdilaHo, 86; 
Britash, of DatdanoUes, 87; Biitisb, 
of Taingtau, 143, 149 ; Britiab, during 
old French Wars, 169; of Noririi-aboiat 


386; Britdsh. exigrades of oloser, 386 
Blookships, for cloiuag Ostend, 228 
ifflokhuis Farm, 220, 222, 227 
Blonde, Brit. L.Ct., 246 
BlutAer, Ger. G., 260 
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Blunt, Capt. W. B., in command of Ut 
T.B.D. MotiUa, (Feailrss) 102, 106-0, 
110; engages Rostock, 80 
Boarding Vesbols, 178-0, 200, 210 
Bombay, convoys Irom, 105, 280, 280, 
360, 377-8 

Bona, bombardment of 66-7, 60, 62 
Bonhiun, Capt. Thomas P., Captain 
in charge oi hlinesweepera, 17 
Borhnm, 38; reported mined, 32 
Borrett, Capt. G. H. (irarrmr), 364 
Bosporus, 68, 86, 00, 360, 361, 376 
Botk, Gen., 331-2, 366, 407-8 
Bongainvillo Island, suriondoi of, 280 
Boulogne, 72, 82, 122, 100, 211; 

anxiety as to seouiity of, 93, 169 
Bomet, Pr. B., in Mediterranean, 69, 
86 Ji.; guardship for Egypt, 371 
Bowes Castle, Brit. S.S., 263, 320 
Bradford, V.-Ad. Edwaid E., in com- 
mand of 3rd Battle Sq. (King Edward 
VII, Elag), 249 

Brandt, Capt. Prank (Monmouffi), 260 
Brautuchweig, Qer. B., 124 
Brazil, 96, 366, 372; protection of 
trade rontes off, 13, 16, 401 
Breslau, Got. L.Ck., at Dumzzo, 34; 
bombards Bona, 60; with Oodien, 
B4r-B, 87, 63-6, 68, engaged by 
Oloueester, 66; enters Dardanelles, 
70; at ConstanUnople, 90-1, 267; 
in Black Sea, 360-1. 

Brilliant, Brit. Cr., 228, 232-3 
Bristol, Brit. L.Cr. (Cbpt. Panshawo), 
action with Earslnihe, 48-9; on 
N. Amenoan station, 46, 47, 267-8, 
261-2; in S. American waters, 300, 
310, 318, 324; under Ad. Stoddart, 
327; searches Brazilian coast, 326, 
328, 330, 342, 372, 400, 404; with 
Ad. Sturdee, 409, 410, 413; at 
^ Palklands, 416-6, 418, 432-3, 436 
Bristol Channel, 31, 134 
Broad Pour teens Patrol, 76-6, 80-1, 
100, 123, 172-3, 176, 217, 240 
Brook, Capt. Osmond de B. (Princes* 
Eoyoi), S.N.O. West Indlos, 411 
Brown Atoll, 148, 160-1 
Brown Bldge, engagements near, 80, 
217, 218 

Bmges and Bruges Canal, 93, 121, 181, 
192-3, 196, 197, 210, 220, 226 
Bruix, Pr. Or., 43; offered to Ad. 
Milne, 66 in Camotoons, 264, 
266 269, 273-4, 308, 370, 397 

Bryant, Capt (Temp. Lt..CoL), in com- 
nwnd of Togoland expedition, 131-2 
Buehanon, ^ George, Brit. Amhass. 
at Petrograd, 24 n. 

Buea (Ctemeroons), 269, 270, 277, 800, 
370,306-7 


Buller, Capt. Heniy T. (flighflper), 
134-6; succeeds Ad. Stoddart, 329, 
306; position after Coronol, 370-1 
Bureslt, Brit. Collier, captured by 
Emden, 301, 332-3, 336-0, 380, 383 
Burney, V.-Ad. Sir Cecil, 97, 211; in 
command of Channel Pleet (Lord 
Ndson, Flag), 26, 29, 74-6, 82, 95, 
126, 219, 221 : 3rd Battle Sm ordered 
to join his flag, 249; during Goileston 
Bold, 261-2 

Bustard, Brit. Gunboat, on Belgian 
coast, 222, 226, 228, 232, 263 
Butler, Lt. Venion S. (Leopard), 260 


C 

Cabinet docisions, 106, 241-2, 331, 361 
Cables, Brit., enemy attack on, at 
Panning I., 200; at Cocos I., 381 
— — , Gor., from Emdon, 43; gonoral 
scheme to destroy, oversea, 120; 
in Atlantic, 120; from Monrovia, 
130, 132; in Pacific, 130, 142 
Cadmus, Brit. Sloop, 281 
Cassar, Brit. B., 74, 96 
Calabar, as base for Comoroons Expe- 
dition, 133, 268, 276 
Calais, importance of, 03; condition 
of defences, 04, 00, 120; Pronoh 
troops sent from, 126; British troops 
to bo sent to, 170, 100; danger to, 
218, 216; security of, assured, 260 
Callaghan, Ad. Sir George A., C.-in-O. 
Home Pleots (Iron Duke, Plag), his 
Pleet, 22-4; summoned to Admiralty 
for conforenco on war plans, 27; 
extemporises defence of Soapa Plow, 
31 ; succeeded by Ad. Jollicoo, 32 
Camhon, Paul, Pt. Amb. in Dondon, 
30 

Comoroons, expedition to, mentioned, 
130-3, 264-6; operotions in, 267- 
277, 367-70, 396-0. See Dobell, 
Puller. 

Campbell, B..-Ad., Henry H., 70, 90-7, 
124; in command oI;}7th Cr. Sq. 
(Bacthanle, Plag), 81, >31 n., 38-9; 
to join Ad. Burney (76; bis sq., 
79; chases enemy cruisers, 80; at- 
tached to Southem Poroe, 79, 100 
171-2; during action off Heligo- 
land, 100 ; bolds the Broad Pourteens, 
123 ; assists in evacuation of Ostend, 
123 ; to strike bis flag, 202 
Canada, naval base at Esquimalt main- 
tained by, 146; S/M’s bought by, 
146 

Canadian Convoy, osoort arrangements 
(Ad. Wemyas), 127, 171, 201-6; 
arrival of, 210-3, 239, 242, 315 
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Canary lakndB, 6th Cr. S5. at, 41, 
43, 131, 202; captuio of Brit, 
vessels off, 133; Ad. do Kobook 
at, 330 

Cannollier, B.-Ad. S'. 0. Le (Ik. Naw). 

{Qloire, Jlaig), 40 70 

Canopjis, Brit. B. (Capt. Heathooat 
Giant), in Channel, 76; to join Ad. 
Stoddart, 82; on South Aiuoricon 
Station, 262, 264, 300, 313, 318-0, 
322—3, 341—6; during Battle of 
Coronol, 346—7, 340, 364r-6; ordered 
to Montevideo, 366, 402; at I'alk. 
lands, 402-4, 411-4; at Falklanda, 
416-0, 418; guardship at Abrolhoa, 
436 

Cap Trafalgar, Qer. A.M.O., 260-2; 

sunk by Oarmmia, 306-8, 326 
Capo of Good Hope Sq. (Ad. King- 
Hall), 14, 316; roinfoToeinenta for, 
367, 370, 380, 387, 407, 436. See 
Convoys. 

Capo Voide Sq., see Stoddart, Buller. 
Copper, Moj.-Oem. T., 101-2, 106 
Carden, B.-Ad., SaokvOle, B[,, S.N.O. 
Malta, 84, 87 »., 80, auooeads 
Ad. Tioubiidge, 302; his forces, 362; 
bontbarda outer Dardanelles forts, 
303—4 

Oarmmia, Brit. A.M.O. (Oapt. Noel 
Qront), 30 n., 40 ; to join Ad. Ctadook, 
61; ainka Cap Trafalgar, 306-10, 
326; rejoins S. Amerioan Sq., 323 
Carnarvon, Brit. Or., in 6th (i. Sq. 
(Blag of Ad. Stoddart), 13, 41, 264, 
318, 327 ; on 6.1!. ooast of America, 
306, 408, 409, 411, 413, 436; in 
Battle of KalMands, 416, 417, 410, 
423-6, 433 

Carnarvonshire, Brit. Transport, 334 n. 
Caroline Islands, 130, 281, 200, 303 
Oaronia, Brit. A.M.O., 30 with 11th 
Cr. Sq., 78; sent to North America, 
204, 260, 372, 404 
Oaasard, Bk. D.Cr., 43, 206, 266 
Cattaro, Austrian base at, 33, S6-6 
Censorship, by Admiralty, 236 
Oervantea, Brit. S.B., 326 
Chad, Lake, 207, 270, 367 
CfhaXlenger, Brit. L.(ir. (Capt. Beaty- 
Pownall), 31. 41 134, 316, 370, 

306: with Cameroons Expedition, 
264-6, 209, 272-4, 277 
Channel Meet, British (Ad. Burney), 
12; reoiganiaed, 73-6 ; oovering 00m- 
munioarions of B.E.F., 76-6, 82, 123, 
126; during Ostend demonstratiQn, 
06-8; supports Southern Boice, 164- 
6, 171; to he joined by 3rd Battle 
Sq., 240, 263 

Ohannel Motolla, Ikenoh, co-operating 


in defence of Channel, 8, 76, 180, 211 ; 
on Belgian Coast, 219, 222, 228, 234 
Channel Sq., Mencb (Ad. Bonyer), 8, 
40 n,; ordered to Strait of Dover, 
30-1 ; joins Western Patrol, 40 ; 
during Oatend demonstration, 04, 
06; on Ushaut-Mmaterre Patrol, 127, 
202-3, 265; patrols transport line to 
St. Nasaire, 164 

CharyMia, Brit. L.Cr. (Mag of Ad. 

Wemyas), 31 76, 126 
Chatham, Brit. L.(>. (Capt. Drury- 
Lowe), in Mediterranean, 34r-6, B4, 
SB, 68, 60, 00, 70; proceeds to Bed 
Sea, 84, 87 ; captures S.S. Martenbad, 
88; esoorta tianraorts, 280-1, 296; 
operates agamst KonigAerg, 266, 338, 
374-6, 379, 387 
Chatham, as Meet base, 1, 95 
Cherbourg, 76, 03-4, 123, 126-6, 192 
Chtron, Chpt. (Ik. Navy), (PoAuau), 
(kmeroons, 370, 360 
Ohiknma, Jap. L.Ci., with Ad. Jenam, 
160; to Gover Australasian convoy, 
286-7 ; chases Smden, 280, 200, 206, 
301-2, 336, 336. 340, 376; in Mmt 
South Sea Sq., 400 «. 

Chilian Navy, 346 
OUlkafui, j^t. 6.S., 384 n. 
eSuna Sq. (Ad. Jeiram), 14, 16 ff. 
Ohoohepmt, V.-Ad., P. L. A. (M:. 

Navy), Diderat, Mag, 60 
OhrisUan, B.-Ad., Axumx H., in com- 
mand of Southern Perce (Evryalua, 
Mag), 70 ; at the Noio, 80 ; off O^nd, 
02, 03, 07; during Heligoland ootion, 
Aug. 28, 97, 100-1 ; his force, 100 
171; to cover Dunkirk Expedition, 
172, 176; loss of bis three eruiseiB, 
173-7 ; strikes his flag, 202 
Ohv/pra, Biit. 9.S., at Madras, 298 
GhurobiQ, Bt. Hon. Winston S., Mist 
Lord, 26. 166, 170, 184r-6, 192, App. 
D, 441-2 

Oiiy of Maatehealer, Brit. Transport, 378 
G% of Sangoon, i^t. S.S„ 288^ 

G% of ’WintheOer, Brit. S.8., 166-6^ 
282, 338 

Clan Orant, Brik S.S,, 334 n. 

Clan Maiheaon, Brit. S.S., 204 
(MntQu-Baker, Gapk Lewis {SeruidS), 
46; seaiobes for Kaiisnihe, 46; in 
West Indies area, 267, 263, 372; on 
N. coast of Brazil, 261 


OKo, Brit. Sloop, in China, 281 
Co^ Defence, 6, 16-6, 30, 31, 39 
Coaet Patrols, see Motillas. 

Cochrane, Brit. Cr., 31 
Coohiane, Oapt. H. L. (PoffnotdA), 200 
Cooes Islands, 260, 202, 336, 839, 879; 
destmotion of Emden at, 380-6 
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Colombo, Emlen operates oS, 288-6, 
298, 301-2, 376; trade routes in area 
of, 163-6, 370; oonvoy to, 332, 384 
Oaiuaa, Brit. S.S., 346 
Colville, Sir S. C. J., Admiral of 

the Oi^eys and Shetlands, 167, 210 
Combined Expeditions. iSee Operations ; 

Impeiial Defence, Committee of. 
Commerce, protection of, 2, 10, 11, IS, 
16, 32-3, 37, 39, 40-62, 72, 78. 82, 
89, 126, 129, 131, 133, 138, 164-6, 
278-87, 288-90, 294-6, 297-0, 301-3, 
310-1. 316, 330, 401 

, enemy, attack on, 3, 42-3, 263, 

282, 310 

— — Raiders, German, 32, 37, 46, 47, 
136. See Cap Trafalgar ; Gormoran ; 
Dresden t Emdeit ; Oder : KaUtr 
WxChdm der Qrosse; Karalrvihe; Ko- 
nigaberg : Kremprinz Wtlhdm; Leip- 
zig; Prine Eitd Friedrich. 
Commodore (S). See T^yea. 

(T). See 7?yrwlutt. 

Communications, British Military, ar- 
rangements for securing, 82, 92 ; risk 
to, in Belgian Coast Operationa, 217 

, German, demonstration from the 

sea against, asked lor by loanee, 
169, 170; military position with 
regard to, 180 

Oonai, Ft. Or., in West Indies, 44, 60, 
267, 201, 372; ordered home, 46; 
under Ad. Cradook, 60, 83 
Condor, Brit. S.S., 320, 328 ». 
Conferences, at the A^iralty, on rror 
plans, 27 ; at Loch Eve, 166 ; betveon 
^n. Jodre and ISir John French, 
192; betveen Qon. Bavllnson, Mr. 
Churchill, and Belgian General Staff, 
192; between Admiralty and O.-in-O. 
Grand Fleet, 246. See Hague Con- 
ference. 

Constantinople, 68, 80, 364, 370; 
Ger. S(i. ordered to, 60; attitude 
of Government at, 00, 368-62, 376; 
German-Turkish Fleet returns to, 
301; Entente Ambassadors leavo, 302 
Contraband Trade. Bee Boarding vessels ; 

Patrol, Northern, Western. 
Convention (Naval), with Fkanoe, 8, 83 
ConvOTB and Transports, 126, 131, 164- 
0, 334, 334 n.; covering squadrons 
for, 73, 190, 202; to Ftence (question 
of escort), 73; to and from India, 87- 
9, 164r4i. 202, 212, 266, 280-1, 288, 
296-7, 302, 330, 380, 304, 374, 376, 
378, 337; from the Cape, 166, 264, 
316, 320, 330: to and from Egypt 
and the Mediteitranean, 212, 2o5, 
830, 387; escort for, betveen home 
and Gibraltar, 208, 266, 3ik>; escort 


for, Camcroons Expedition, 206, 
268-9, 272-3 ; protection for, in the 
East, 278-87; escoit for, to British 
East Africa, 281, 377; escort for, 
Gorman E. Africa, 281, 374; arrango- 
mente for, confused by Emden, 287 ; 
escort for, Gorman S.W. Africa, 316, 
329; escort for, Persian Gulf, 376-7, 
379, 387. See Imperial Conoontra- 
tion; Australasian Convoy ; Canadian 
Convoy. 

Coquetle, Brit. T.B.D., 191 
Oordittere, Ft. Transport, 334 n. 
Coriander, Brit. Travler, 176 
Cormoran, Ger. A.M.C., leaves Tsing- 
tau, 144; joins Ad. von Spoo, 16U; 
detached, 161, 283, 200, 303 
Oomiah City, Brit. S.8., 324 
Oornmll, Brit. Or. (Capt. Ellerton), on 
Mid-Atlantio Station, 41-3, 133, 202, 
300, 310; to join Ad. Cradook, 263, 
314; on Brazilian ooast, 310, 324r-0, 
328, 342; to join squadron N. of 
Montevideo, 318, 327 ; on S.E. Coast 
Station, 366, 403, 409, 411, 413; in 
Battle of Falklanda, 416-9, 426-0, 
433 ; search for Dresden, 436 
Coronol, 312, 406, 410; Battle of, 341- 
67 ; oruisors in the Mediterranean on 
day of battle of, 302-3, 363 ». ; re- 
distribution of smps after battle of, 
364-7, 370-2, 870, 400-13 
Ooamao, Ft. L.Cr., IF, 266 ti. 

Cemrbet, Ft, B. (Flag of Ad. do Lapey- 
r6ro), 69, 86-6 

Court Martial, on oscapo of Ooeien, 
67-8; 

Covering Squadrons. See Convoys. 
Cox, Col. Mr Ferov, Chief Political 
officer, Persian Gulf, 301 

, Brig.-Qen. H. V., 878-9 

Cradook, X- Ad., Sir Christopher, 46-0, 
48-0, 268, 264, 277, 300, 311-2, 
317, 320-1, 326, 327 ; in oommond of 
4th Cr. Sq. (North America Station, 
Suffolk, Flag), 44, 61 ; ohases Karla- 
rune, 48-60, 2M, 324; French cruisers 
under him, 60, 83 ; shifts flag to Good 
Hope, 61; his forces (Aug. 10), 267; 
oidei^ to search Brazilian coast, 
260; his command shifted. 200, 202, 
324; seorohos for Cap Trafalgar, 262; 
ro-oonoentrates, 263, 322 ; his appre- 
oiatioiu, 263, 314-6, 818-9, 341 »• ; 
his instiMictionB, 263, 300, 310, 313, 
317-8; his dispositians (Sept. 14-22), 
300, 810 : sails for West coast (Got. 
22), 318-0; his telegiam of Got. 26, 
341; Adc^oity memorandum on 
same, 342 ».; his dispositions before 
Conmel, 84^, 346; at Coronol, 
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346-63; appieoiation of his aotion, 
365-7 

Cre/dd, Ger. S.S., 320-6, 328, 330 
Crescent, Brit. Cr., loth Or. Sq. (flag of 
Ad, de Chai^, 207 

Creasy, Brit. Cr., joins Ad. CampLell, 
76; in 7th Cr, Sq.. 171 ; loss of. 172-7 
Croswoll, Lt. G. H. {Nymphe), 208-0 
Cromarty, 78, 230, 230, 266, 400, 402; 
as Boot base, 4, 6; defence by ifavy, 
6; trawlers at, 17; anti-submarine 
protection at, 209 
Cross Channel Patrol, 31 
Crown of Oalieta, Brit. S.S. 400, 412 
Cruiser Areas, established by C.-in-C. on 
Aug, 1. 1914. 206, 205 ». 

Cr. Sq., Ist (Ad. Troubridge), in Medi- 
terranean, 33, 36, 84, 280, 362; to 
join Grand fleet, 370, 380, 402 
— — 2nd (Ad. Gough-Calthoipe), with 
Grand fleet, 12, 28, 33, 38, 77. 206, 
243-6 

, 3rd (Ad. Pakenham), with Grand 

fleet, 12, 39, 77, 206-6, 243 

, 4th (Ad. Cradook), in West 

Indies, 12-^, 44; replaced by 6th Cr. 
Sq., 37 

— — , 6th (Ad. Stoddart), in Second 
fleet, 12, 13, 26, 41 
— , 6th (Ad. Grant), in Second fleet, 
12, 87»., 39; djspoisal of, 40, 46, 
230, 264 

— — , 7th (Ad. Campbell), 14, 81 n.; 
support for Harwich foroo, 38, 70, 
171; escorts convoys, 266 

, 8th, not formed, 14 

, 9th (Ad. de Bobeok), 14, 41 

, 10th (Ad. De Chair), 13, 37; on 

Horthom Patrol, 40, 106, 236; be- 
tween Peterhead and Norway, 206, 
243; loss of Hawke, 207 

, 11th (Ad- Hornby), 14; during 

passage of B.E.f., 78; Ad. Hornby 
sueceedod by Ad. Tottenham, 200, 
263; Dorw sent to Moditerranoan 
from, 371 

, 12lh (Ad. Wemyss), 14, 31 n. 

, light (O’dre. Qoodenough), 

with Grand fleet, 12, 38, 77, 206, 
236, 238, 243; in acrion off Heligo- 
land, 10, 102, 102 »„ 106, 109-13, 
117-9; Gorieston Paid, 260-1, 263 
Cruisers, Ger. reports of, in Azores, 40; 

in Canaries, 41 ; found false, 43 
Crusader, Brit, T.B.D., 224, 263 
Cumberland, Brit. Or. (CSapt. foUer), in 
Mid-Atlantia Squadron, 41, 133; in 
Oameroons, 264, 208, 27^1, 273, 
277, 368, 396, 309; to be recalled, 
276-6, 370; at Ad. de Kobeok's dis- 
posal, 371 
QQ 


Currey, !E.-Ad. Bernard, in command 
of 6th Battle Sq- (Prince of Wales, 
flag), 74; conveys B. M. Bdo. to 
Ostend, 96, 97 

Cuxhaven, proieoted air raid on, 238 


D 

Z>2.Biit.S/ir, 112 
D3.Brit.S/M.262 
H B, Brit. S/M, 262 
Dalhousie, R.I.M., 164, 376-7 
Dampier, Capt. Cecil f. {Audacious), 
his ship mined, 239, 242 
Dane, Lt.-Commr., C. B. (Lennox), 218 
Danzig, Ger. base at, 160, ^6; ^itish 
submarines operate off, 237-8 
Dar-es-Salaam, Ger. W/T station at, 
129; raid on, 164; Konigaberff baaed 
on, 162-4, 282, 206 

Dardanelles, GoSen and Breslau at, 66, 
62, 86; poBsibihty of AusMan IHeet 
entering, 84, 87; blookade of, 86, 89, 
90, 362; Brat bombardment of, 363, 
377; suggestion as to fordng, 80, 00; 
minefleub in, 90 

Dartmouth, Brit. li.Cr., in East Indies, 
161-6, 296-7; hunting Kbnigaberg, 
338, 374; ordered to Cape, 387, 379, 
387, 407; due at Ahrolhos, 436 
Daveluy, CWt. (Dupltix), in command 
of Penang patrol, 282 
de aair, B.^d., D. E. S., 10th Cr. 
Sq. (Orescent, flag) on Northern 
Patrol, 40, 79, lOC 207, 236; loses 
the Hawke, 207-8 

DeclaraUon of Wat, ^ Austria against 
SerHa, 26; (xermany against 
Busaia, 29; by Great Britain against 
Germany, 37, Austria, 84, Turkey, 
364; by Bnssia against Tiirikey, 362 
Defence, Brit. L.(k. (flag of Ad. 
Troubridge), in Mediterrmean, 33, 
36, 83, 86, 89, 291; to join Ad. 
Cradook, 300, 314. 341, 344, 366; 
joins Ad. Stoddart, 31% 327-8, 302, 
403-4, 409; to lei^oioe Cape 
Statimr. 407-8 

Defence flotillas, Local, see flotilbs. 
Defended Commemial Ports (Brit.), 4 
Defend, Brit. T.B.D., 102 n., 109 
Demane (Cameroans), 369, 39S-8 
Delamoin, Btig.-Gen., W. S., Persian 
Gulf Bap. f oroe, 376-7, 887-06 
Derfflinqer, Ger. S.S., 138, 304 
de Bobeok, B.-Ad. John M., 82, 
128, 134, 262, 320, in oommsad of 
eth Cr. fliUBtoie station (Fin- 
dicHvt, flag), 41-3, 120, 136, 202; 
bis squadron reduced, 285, 260; 
oaptniea Ctraeeia, 330; goes to the 
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Canaries (AmphitriU, Flag), 330-1; 
ordered to oommand new ^rican Sq. 
( Warrior, Flag), 371 ; ooneoUod, 400-7 
Deeaix, Fr. Or., 40 n., 219 
Seicarles, Fr. L.Cr., in West Indies, 44, 
60, 267, 261, 372; ordered homo, 46; 
placed under Ad. Cradock, 60, 82 
De^.troycr Bisiribiition, British, 12, 
14-6, 33, 140 

Destroyer Flotilla, 1st, under Com- 
modore (T), 16, 76; in aotion -with 
Boiioek, 80; in action o& Heligoland, 
100-20 ; in Southern Force, 171, 176 

, 2nd, with Grand Fleet, 12, 16, 33 

, 3rd, under Commodore (T), 10, 76; 

uhaseaiiosioGl!, 80 :inaotionofiHcligo- 
land, 100-21; in Southern Force, 
171; in aotion with Emden Fatrol, 
217-9; sent to Broad Fourteens, 249 

, 4th, in Irish Sea at outbreak of 

war, 22; with Grand Fleet, 12, 16, 
33, 77, 162, 236 

, 6th, with Mediterranean Fleet, 16 

, 0th, under Ad. of Patrols, 16; 

in Dover Patrol, 76, 181, 216, 222 

, 7th, under Ad. of Patrols, 16; 

based on Humber, 10 

, 8th, under Ad. of Patrols, 16; 

based on IVne, 16; in Shetlands 
Patrol, 31 

, 9(ji, under Ad. of Patrols, 16; 

based on Forth, 16 
Destroyers, Qer., in action oC Heligo- 
land, 101-^, 119; ofl Tezel, 217-9. 
Set Patrol, German. 

Devomhire, Brit. Cr., in 3rd Cr. Sq., 31, 
206 

De Wet, General, joins Maritz’s re- 
bellion, 331, 360, 407 
Diana, Brit. L.Cr., with Ad. Womyss, 
31 76, 126 

D’iliemBe, Ft. torpedo vessel, in Fast 
Indies, 164, 166 »., 282, 290; during 
Mlmden'e raid on Penang, 330-7 
Diderot, Fr. B., in let Battle Sq. (Flag 
of Ad. Chochqprat), 69 
Di^mat, Brit. S.S. 289 
Inversion of Shipping, Committee for, 
62-3 

Dixmuda, 214--6, 217, 210, 230 
Djemal Pasha. See jomol Pasha 
Dobell, Biig.-Gen., C. M., in oommond 
of Oomeroons Fm. Force, 266, 207- 
77, 367-70, 896-0 

D^er Bank, 100, 160, 207, 242; as 
Patrol area, 171-4! 

Donigdt, Brit. Or., 371, 407 
Doris, Brit. L.Ct., 371 
Dover, 4, ISO; trawlers stationed at, 17 ; 
u a base for French, flotillas, 04; 
Haval Brigade leaves, 189 


Dover Patrol, early operations of, 16, 
31, 76, 06; submarine attaoks on, 
181, ISiS; oQ Belgian coast, 216-7, 234 
Dover Straits, 1 ; defence of, 6 ; First 
Fleet poBsoB through, 26; French 
2nd Cr. Sq. in, 81, 40; control of, 
t^eatened, 94, 126, 170 ; seouiod by 
action ofi Toxel, 218 
Dovre, Norw. S.S., 294 
Downs, Boarding Flotilla, 76, 216 
Drake, Brit. Cr. (Ad. W. L. Grant), 
40; with Grand Fleot, 77, 162, 242; 
mission to Archangel, 230 
Dresden, Got. L.Cr. (Capt. Ludooke), 
pre-war movements, 44-7; move- 
ments of, and search for, 61, 267-64, 
291, 303, 306, 309, 314, 310, 321; 
with Ad. von Spoe, 346, 406-6, 410; 
in Battle of Coionel, 347-62; in 
Battle of Falklands, 410 n., 426-7, 
430; escapes, 433-6 
Drumcliffe, Brit. S.S., 51 
Drummond, Capt. John F. {Ahonkir), 
loss of his omisers, 172-6 
Drammutr, Brit. S.V., 411 
Drury-Lowe, Capt. Sydney B. (Chat- 
ham), in charge of search tor Konigs- 
berg, 338; captures Prasident, 338; 
blockades Ktmigaberg in Buflji Bdver. 
339, 874-6, 887 
Dmla, Ger. S.S., 134 
Duala, 130 ; W/T station at, 131 ; opora- 
tions against, 182, 268-74; surrender 
of, 276; as base for Camoroons 
operations, 276-7, 316-0, 307-9, 396 
Dwlin, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. John Kell;^, 
in Mediterranean Meet, 36, 64-6; 
operates against Oo^m, SB, 67-8, 60, 
03-6, 60; with Ad. de Lap6yr6re, 80, 
88-9; joins Ad. Troubridgo, 00; ofi 
Dardanolles, 362 

Du Boulay, Sub.-Lt. G. (Falcon), 232 
Dufferin, B.I.M., 30 163-4, 206, 377 

Dufi, Major A. Grant, 19 n. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Brit. Cr. (Capt. 
Blaokett), 33 ; with Ad. Troubridgo, 
36; detaohed to Bed Sea, 84, 87, 
164, 280, 302, 877; captures a prize, 
88; at Sbeiim Syed, 378-9, 887 
“ Duncans,’' the, in 6th Battle Sq., 12, 
37, 38; on Hoxthem Patrol, 207; in 
3rd Battle Sq., 243; ordered to join 
Ad. Burney, 249 

Dunkirk, defence of, 93, 06, 126, 106, 
213, 216, 264; as landing place for 
troops, 121, 126, l70-3, 181, 189, 
190, 192, 202; movements of H.M. 
Ships from, 216-84 

Du^eia, Fr. Cr, (Capt. Daveluy), in 
Ifociflo, 140, 141, 1^, 149; in Fast 
Indies, 282, 200, 302, 334, 386, 369 
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Hiuplex, Brit, aimed Bteamoi, 37S 
Diisseldorf, Zeppelin doetioy^ at, 199 
Dutch East Indies, search of, by Ad. 

Jeiram, 282 ; by Japanese, 370 
Dutton, Commr., A. B, S. {LooJsoat), 
108, 111 

Dwarf, Bnt. gunboat (Commi. Strong), 
in Ciameioons, 133: 268-72, 3G8, 
396-S 


E 

E 1, Brit. S/M, 236-8, 242 n. 

E 3, Brit. S/M, 212 

E4, Brit. S/M, 100, 109, 118 n. 

E 5, Brit. S/M, 242 ». 

E 6, Brit. S/M, 100, 107 
E V, Brit. S/M, 100 
i78, Brit. S/M, 100,207 
E9, Brit, S/M, 100, 166, 181, 237 
E 10, Brit. S/M, 262 
B 11, Brit. S/M, 237, 238 
East Indies Sq^. (Ad. Peirse), com- 
porition,14, 161, 382 
East Prussia, Qer. naval policy afieoted 
by Bnasian invasion of, 168-9, 166 
Easter Isiand, 306, 313, 319, 346 
Ebif, Ger. gunboat, 162; arms Oaf 
Trafalgar, 307-8 ; 339 n. 
Edifte, Brit. L.(>., In 12th Ci. Sq., 
31 »., 78, 120 

Eoole SuperiSure de la Marine, dootrine 
of, 7 

Edea, (Cameroons), 270, 271 »., 277, 
316, 868, 370, 390-7 
Eigar, Brit, Or., in 10th Or. Sq., 207 
Eagar Quirut, Er. Cr., at Durazzo, 34; 

in Mediterranean Sleet, 69, 86 n. 
EiiiAwrgh OasUe, Brit. A.M.C., 326, 328, 
330, 342, 404 

Egerton, Oommr. Wion (Lance), 218 
Egypt, llirkish desbre for re-conquest 
of, 86-88, 868-9; defence of, 89, 
304, 371, 370, 378, 386-7; return 
of Army of Occupation from, 212 
El Arish, 369, 364 
El Kanktra, Et, tranrooit, 334 n. 
Bleanore Woermann, Qer. S.S., 308 
Elkes, Commr. B.N.B. (Shaitan), 396 
Ellwton, Capt. W. M. (QomwdB), 263, 
427 

Elsbelh, Ger. collier, captured, 143 
Eltinore, Brit. S.S., 306 
Emdm, Qer. Ij.CF. (Oapt. von MiUler), 
at Isingtau, 137; oaptuies Byatan, 
141; leaves Tsingtau to join Ad. von 
Spee, 142-3; evades Oapt. Btz- 
maurioe, 144; joins Ad. von Spee, 
147; d^ohed sonthward, 147, 166, 
410 1 in Indian Ocean, 266, 278, 283, 
288-303, 832-9, 868, 373-4, 376, 379, 


381; sinks Zhemchug, 336-7; her 
end, 382-7, 400-1, 409 n. 

Emperor of India, Brit. B., 368 
Empress of Asia, Brit. A.M.C, 138; 
movements of, 140, 302, 333, 336, 
379, 381 

Empress of Britain, Brit. A.M.C., 264, 
327 

Empress of Japan, Brit. AM.C., 138, 
149; at Singapore, 289, 202 
Empress of Busiia, Brit. A.M.C., 138, 
149; in Indian Ocean, 379, 381, 
384 

Ems River, British S/M’s stationed ofi, 
80, 100, 112, 101, 212 
Encounter, Brit. L.Cr., in Australasian 
waters, 140, 148-9, 283, 209, 303, 330 
Endymion, Brit. Ct., 207 
Enver Pasha, Turkish Minister of War, 
88-9; collusion with Germans, 368-9 
Erin, Brit. B., 74 

Ssp^e, Brit, sloop (Commr. Munn), 
m East Indies, 161, 163-4; in Per- 
sian Gulf, 376-7, 387 
Esquimalt, 146, IW 
Essen, Ger. S.B., 166 
Essen, Ad. von (Bussian Mavy), 9; 

British S/M'b under his command, 238 
Essex, Brit. Ct. (Capt. Watsau), in 
N. America, 46, 47, 61, 267; in 
West Iridies, 263, 814, 318, 372, 
404 

Euphrates, 376, 302 
Eitropa, Brit. Cr., 41 n., 266 
Eurgalvs, Brit. Cr., in 7th Cr. Sq., 
31 n., 38, 76; Elag of Ad. Christian, 
79, 100 171-2; during action off 

Bt^goland, 101; on convoy duty, 
202-5 330 

Everett, C'dre Allan E., Oapt. of the 
Eleet, 32 

Ewe, Looh, war anchorage established 
at, 78, 82; Battle Elect at, 163-4; 
conference at, 160-7, 170, 236 ; need 
for S/M proteotion at, 206, 209 
Ezomimtion Service, 17, 26, 78, 216 
Excellent, Brit, gun vessel, 222, 263 
Exford, Adly. cmer, 334-6, 380 
Exmauih, Brit. B. 38, 246. See “ Dun- 
oans.” 

Expeditionary Force, British, policy as 
to de^aton of, 1, 2, 30-1; measures 
to covet transport of, 76-82; Qer. 
^nion of, 78^; j^sago of IVth 
lariaion, 92 ; Grand^eet sweep post- 
poned on account of, 100 ; St. Mazaire 
replaces l&vre as base for, 122-3; 
p^sage of Vlth Division, 126, 104-6; 
passage of Vllth Division and 
lord Cavalry Division, 181-2, 184, 
189-91 
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F 

FoBToei, Tho, reported Ger. S/M base 
in, 77 ; trafflo iiT. of, 230, 248 
Pair Island, 31, 76, 206, 236-6 
I'aleon, Brit. T.B.D., 232-3, 264 
Falkland Islands, base for H.M. Ships, 
300, 300 313, 318-20, 346, 366, 
365-0, 402. 406, 408, 412, 436j con- 
centration at, suggested b^ Ad. 
Jackson, 317, 319 ; concentration at, 
proposed for Ad. Sturdoe’s force, 
366; operationa leading np to 
Battle of, 400-13 ; Battle of, 414-36 
Falmouth, Brit. L.Cr., 102 »., 162, 162 
242 ». 

Panning Island, cable at, cut, 200-1 
Ponshawe, Capt, Basil H. (Briatdl), 48, 
418, 432-3 

Pao, taking of fort at, 377-8 
Farn, Bnt. collier, captured by Karla- 
ruhe, 326-6, 328 n., 329, 373. 
Paveroau, V.-Ad. 0. K, Commanding 
Prenoh forces in the Channel, 226 
Fearlaaa, Brit. LOr. (C^pt. Blunt), 
engages Roatoch, 80; in action oil 
Heligoland, 100, 102, 106, 112, 114r-7; 
dining loss of three “ Cressye," 171- 
3; daring Qorleston Baid, 249 
Pelidu Atoll, 332-3, 336 
Peidinand, Archduke, luurdei of, 22 
Pernondo Noronha, trade focus at, 16; 
Drtaden at, 269; Ad. Cradook at, 
262; Karhrvhi N. of, 320-1, 327; 
H.M. Ships at, 262, 326, 327, 342 
Fernando Po, 132-3, 268-9 
Fighting instructions, in 1663, 1790, 
1816; and ofter loss of the “C^sys,*’ 
178; Ad. Slurdeo’s, 420 
Plji Islands, 148, 207, 366 
Finisterce, Cape, protection of trade 
routes near, 14, 48, 128, 136, 202-3 
Finland, Gulf of, Xtussian Fleet in, 9 
Firedrake, Brit. T.B.D., in action ofi 
Heligoland, 102 n, 108, 118-8 
Fiagwrd I, Bril, repair ship, 167 

■ II, Brit, repair ship, lost, 167 

Pishing Areas, on east coast, limitations 
proposed, 103, 166, 170; defence of, 
agamst mines, 160; closing of War 
Area to fishing croft, 179 
Mtamaurioe, Capt. M. S. (Triumph), 
to watoh Tsiagtau, 143; swoops for 
BrndWt 144; hlookodes Tsingtan, 
149; aiiivea Wei-hai-wei, 160 

, Commr, Baymond (Ohaiham), 

blocks Buflji mver, 376 
Flag OfSoeoB, appointed Jnly 26, 1914, 
23, 26, 20 » > 

Fleet, let (Ad. Callaghan), 11; Grand 
Fleet formed from, 12; dispersal of, 


23; not to disperse, 24; ordered to 
Scapa, 20 

Fleet, 2nd and 3id, 12, 13, 23-4, 27, 20 

, Eastern, 14, 137, 139, 278, 279, 

288, 292 

, German High Seas, comparison 

with Grand Fleet, 11, 12; oil Nor- 
way, 24, 20; arrival in port, 27; 
inactivity of, 32, 82, 120, 157, 160, 
166, 202; arrangemeuta lor dealing 
with, 7, 73, 70-7, 236, 239, 241; 
prospects of ontiemg out, 81, 00, 101, 
164 ; covering transport to E. Prussia, 
166 ; S/M’s sent into Baltic to attack, 
236-7 ; organisation of, 437 
— — , Grand, (Ad. Jelliooe), position of, 
2-4, 0; composition, eto., of, 10-12, 
16-10, 37, 438; dispersal of, 23; 
movomont of, August 4, 32-3, 37-8 ; 
during passage of B.E.F., 73, 76-82; 
to rest, 92; oBoot of military situation 
on, 94; during notion ofi Heligoland, 
101; short of oruisera, 167, 249; 
insecurity of base, 160, 162; sweep 
to Skagsrrak, ,163; sweep to Hohgo- 
land Bight, Sopt. 0, 164-^; hold on 
north-about passage, 160; during 
possago of Canadian oonvoy, 203-6, 
'^2-3; withdraws to westward, 210, 
236, 244; during oporations on 
Belgian ooaet, 236, 230; duiiag lose 
of Audaaioua, 241; during voyage of 
Beilin, 242.^; concentration of, 
240; daring Goileston Baid, 261; 
affected by Ger. Or. operataons, 267, 
402; to DO joined by Ist (Jr. Sq„ 
370-1, 386, 402, 407 

Bases, British, 1, 3, 6; Canadian, 

146; Fmoh, 8; Bueaion, 0; O.'urk- 
ish, 369 

Fleets, Home (Ad. Callaghan), duty of, 
6, 0, IS; loadiness of, 22; closing 
North Sea, 260 
Flora, Hutch B.S., 176-7 
Flotillas, Patrol, and Local Defence, 
organisation of, 12, 16-7, 206, 236; 
mobilisation of, 26; to bo out at 
night, 29; to patrol coast, 39, 101; 
fau to seo mine-layers, 100-1 ; during 
Gorleston Bold, 260-1. NeeDestroyor 
FlotOks; Submarine Flotillas; Hover 
Patrol 

Fooh, General, 216 

Foresight, Brit. L.Gr., in Hover Patrol, 
216; on Belgian coast, 220, 223-4 
Formidable, Bnt. B., 74, 96 
Forth, The, 7thFloi^ in, 16; trawlers 
in, 17. Nee Bosyth. 

)^wth lUtrol, The, 16, 168 
Fanoard, Brit. L.Cr., in charge of 
Shetlands Patrol, 26, 31 
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Fox, Brit. L.Cr., in Kast Indies, 161, 
163-4, 281, 296; on East African 
Coast, 338, 374, 387 
Fox, Captain Cecil H., in oommand of 
Amphura sunk on Aug. 6, 38-9; in 
command of Undaunted, in action 
with Got, T.B.D’s., 217-9 
Foyle, Brit. S.S. sunk by Fmden, 301 
France, Fr. B., 22, 27 
Fcanoe, naval policy of, 7, 9, 10, 83, 
94 ; sphere of naval action in relation 
to Great Britain, 8, 9, 69, 01, 69, 83-6; 
undertaldng given by Great Britain 
to protect the coasts of, 30, 36; in 
Mediterranean, Naval weakness of, 
34 

Ftauerdtd), Gor. L.Cr., in action off 
Heligoland, 103-4, 108, 119 n. 

Frazer, Lt.-Col. G. S., 393, 306 
Fremantle, 141, 292, 299, 381 
Freneh, Fold-Marshal Sir John, 82, 
92, 94, 122-3, 126, 181, 186, 192, 
214-6, 217, 227 »., 228 
Freneh Fleet, principle of distribution, 
7; lack of Battle Cruisers, 8; placed 
under British control except in 
Mediterranean, 60, 83, 140 
French Marina Brigade, 180-7, 189, 
102, 190. 20L 214 
Friant, Fr. L.Ck., 46, 266 n. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Harbour, 139, 292, 
303 


Fronde, Fr. T.B.I)., 336 
Fry, Brig.-Qen. 0. 1., 891, 803-6 
Fuller, C«,pt. Cyril T. M. (Gimierland), 
in command of naval forces in the 
Cameroons, 268-77, 308, 370; ex- 
changes ships with Oapt. Boaty- 
Fowuall {Challenger), 399 
Fullerton, Commr. Brio (Severn), 216 
Flint Biamarok, Gor. Cr., 237 


Galapagos Is., 306, 342-3, 409, 434 
Qedieiom, Brit. S.S., 133, 136 
Gama, attenmt to seize, 268, 276 
Gofer, Gor. Gunboat, movements of, 
138, 166, 278, 286-6, 209, 304, 339; 
interned, 366 

Central, Gor. S.S., 60, 63, 68, 69 
Germany, policy of, in Sept. 1914, 168 
Ghent, 93, 181, 188-9, 191, 193, 106, 
199, 214 

Gibraltar, Straits of, H.M. Ships at, 
16, 41, 66, 136, 264, 371, 377, 436; 
patrol at, 65, 371; possibiUty of 
Ad. Souohon passing, 60; *oato 
from Funsteixe to, 43, 202. See do 
Bobeck, Bi.-Ad. 

Olavton, Brit, S.S., 827, 873 


Glasgow, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Luce), on 
BE, Coast of America, 41, 268-9, 262, 
.321; joins Ad. Crodook, 309, 326; on 
W. Coast of America, 313, 318-9, 
34^6; at Coronel, 347-^68; ordered 
to Montevideo, 366, 402; joins Ad. 
Stoddart, 403; repairs at Bio, 404; 
with Ad. StuMee, 409,411, 413; at 
Falklands, 414-8, 426-9, 433 ; remains 
in South American waters, 436 
Clentumi, Brit. S.S., 337 
Oloire, Ft.Ct. (Flag of Ad. Le Can- 
neUier), 40 «. 

Glory, Brit. B,, sent to North America, 
61, 82; in Channel, 76; escorts 
Canadian Convoy, 204; on North 
American Station, Flag, of Ad. 
Hornby, 257, 372, 404 
Glossop, Dipt. John {Sydney), 381-6 
Gloucester, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Howard 
Belly), with Ad. Troubridge, 36, 
64; watches Messina, 60, 62; shadows 
Goehen, 83-6; tojwn Ad. Milne, 69,- 
in Dardanelles Blockade Sg., 362; 
ordered to East Indies, 379 ; recalled 


to Mediterranean, 387 
Oneieenau, Ger. Ct., at outbreak of war, 
138-9, 142; in Itoci6c, 291, 207, 300, 
309, 313-4. 317-3. 346-6; in Battle 
of Ooionol, 347-362 ; after the battle, 
872; information from survivors of, 
406, 411, 414; in Battle of Falklands, 
414r-29, 433 
Goehen, Gor. S.S., 42 
Goeben, Ger. B.Cr. (Ad. Souchon). 
38-6, 64r-6, 67-8, 83; _ bombards 
Philippeville, 66; at Messina, 69-61; 
OBcapo of, 62-71, 86, 88, 362; enters 
Dardanelles, 70, 86-7; at Constenti- 
nople, 89-91, 241, 267, 869; m Black 
Sea, 360-1 

Qdldenjels, Ger. S.S., 166 
Goliath, Brit, B., in Ghanncl Fleet, 76, 
8^ 5 duiasg Ostead demonstitattotn, 95 1 
ordered to East Indies, 297 ; in 
East Africa, 340, 874, 377; ardwed 
to the Capo, 867, 380 , , . 

Good Uope, Brit. Cr., ordered to 
Newfoundland,. 40; Ad. Ctadpt* 
hoists &g in, 61; in South, Amenoa, 
267, 261, 309 m., 310, 313, 31^ 322, 
826, 342-3, 346; at Coronel, 348-64 
Goodenough, Cdre W. B, {Soufm^- 
ton), conunanding light Or- oq- m 
aotiou ofi HeMg<3and, 101— 120 j nia 
so., 102 ». „ 

Gorges, Cel., ComOToons Ehcpediiion, 
273 316-6, 390, 396 n., 899 

Goriestem BMd, 219-263 , , ,, 

GoBohesiy Sir Edward^ HsM* Am bass* 
in Berlin, 28, 36 
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Ooshavih, Brit. 102 n,, 108 

Gough-Cklthorpe, B.-Ad. S.A., in com- 
mand of 2nd Cr. Sq., 28 
Graecia, Ger. 8.S., captured, 330 
Grafton, Brit. Or., 207 
Grant, Capt. Hoathcoat S., {Canopus), 
at the Falklauds, 402, 412; at Battle 
of Falklauds, 416-6 
Grant, Copt. H. W. {Hampshire), 282; 
in charge of eoaroh for Emien, 200, 
204-6, 298, 301-2, 333-6, 370; his 
force, 370 

Grant, Copt. Noel {Carmmia), his 
action with Cap Trafalgar, 307-9 
Grant, Lt., Br.N.V.It., 199 
Grant, R.-Ad., W. L., in command of 
6th Cr. Sq. {Drake, Flag), 77 
Grant-Dalton, Capt. J. F. {Hanrubdl), 
74 

Qravdenz, Ger. L.Or., 260 
Grey, Sit Edward, Foreign Secretary, 
8, 9, 24, 27, 30, 86-7, 201 
Qrpfevale, Brit. S.S., 301-2 
Gudpiatte, B.-Ad. F. F. A. H., 69 

H 

Ha^e, Naval Convention, (Sixth), 
smp relooeed under, 8S«1.; repatria- 
tion of oilioetB and men under, 177 ; 
Conference (1007), Qor. attitude as 
to minelaying, at, 160 
Halcyon, Brit, gunhoat, (Commr. Bal- 
lard), in action ofi Gorleston, 260-1 
Haldane, Bt. Hon. B. B., 18 
Halifax, 61, 82, 160, 267, 402 
Hamburg, British slips detained at, 32 
HamicliM, Turk. L.Ck., 360-1 
Hamilton, V.-Ad. Sir Fredoriok T., 
appointed 2nd Sea Lord, 28 
Hampshire, Brit. Or., (Copt. H. W. 
Grant), in China Sq., 137, 138 n., 
142-3; to jgo to W. Coast of 
America, 146; recalled to China, 
160; in Indian Ocean, 282-3, 286, 
288-9; in search of Etnden, 290, 292, 
294-6, 298, 302, 332, 336, 379, 381; 
ordered to Mediterranean, 387; 
escorts Australasian Convoy, 401 
Hankw, Ci^., B. M. A., 19 ». 
Hasinibal, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. Miller), 
26, 74, 78 

Harhoard, Capt., B. M., {Mars), 74 
Hardinge, B.LMi, 30 a., 1^-4, 296, 
374 

Harwich, as war anchorage, 4; T.B.B.’s 
and S/M’s, acting from, 16, 38, 76, 
79, 80, 96, 164, 166, 189, 191, 217, 
261; imwleie, 17 

Hawke, Brit. Cr. (Oapt. TOtiomah 
in loth Cr. Sq., lots of, 207>^0, 244 


Havre, port of disembarkation for 
B.E.F., 72, 78, 96-6, 186; anxiety 
as to, 93-4, 122; transfer of base 
from, 124-6; base brought back to, 
181, 202, 211; French troops sent 
from, for Antwerp, 189; Belgian 
Govt, withdraws to, 214 
Hayos-Sadlor, Capt. Arthur (Ocean), 
in charge of naval operations in 
Persian Gulf, 376-0, 387-396 
Haywood, Col., Cameroons Expedi- 
tionary Force, 390, 390 n. 

Hazard, Brit, armed vessel, 222-4. 

Hfla, Ger. L.Cr., toipodoed by E 9 , 106 
Heiieon, Noiw. S.V., 139 »., 406 
Heligoland, demonstration oft, 06-7; 
Ger. pateol ofi, 90, 100; aorion oil, 
09-121 ; sweep by flotillas off, 104 
Heligoland Bight, sweep of Southern 
force into, Aug. _ 1914, 31, 38 ; 
blookado of, during passage of 
B.E.F., 80; proposod ofionsivo 
movement into, 96; activity of 8th 
S/M flotilla in, 99; activity of 
Ger. flotillas in, 217 
Hollos, Capo, first bombardmont of, 
363 

Bekmih, Brit, aimod tug, 296-6 
Horbertshdhe (Ger. Now Guinea), 139, 
141, 147, 161, 284-6 
Hermes, Brit, seaplane carrier, tor- 
pedoed, 234, 264 

Herzogin Elisabeth, Ger. yacht, in 
Cameroons, 271, 276 
Hibernia, Brit. B., oaptura by, 230 
Hi^ Seas Fleet, see Floot, Gorman 
High Seas. 

Highflyer, Bril. L.Cr. (Capt. Bullor), 
in 9th Cr. Sq., 41 a. ; sent homo with 

g rize, 42; sinks Kaiser Wilhelm der 
'rosse, 134-6; refits, 204; with Ad. 
Stoddart, 206; S.N.O. Mid-Atlontio 
station, 329; hunts for Karlsruhe, 
366; to join Ad. do Bobook, 371 
Highland Hope, Brit. S.S., 323 
Himalaya, Brit. A.M,C., 138, 140 a., 
200 

Hlndenbuig, Gen. von, 168-0 
Hlntze, B.-Ad. Paul von, 44 
Hirado, Jap. L.C)t., 306, 409 n. 

Hizen, Jap. B., to toinforoe W. Amorioan 
Sq., 806; watohos Honolulu, 340, 
366; to move southwards, 342, 806 
Hoffnimg (late Indrani, q. v.), 3^ 
Homte, Bnt. Or., in 7iji Cr. Sq. ; tvith 
Bouthom Force, 79, 119, 171; loss 
Of, 172-7 

Hohnos, Col. William, 284 
Hofni«x}od,.Brit. S.S., 261 
Home Waters, (Brit.), organisation 
of fleets in, 11-17; transport of 
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troops before command established, 
72; distributioa of fleets in, 73-S2; 
ofioot of military situation on dis- 
positions in, 91 ; dispositions in, 
altered to meet S/M monaoe, 209, 
210,* position in, after fall of Ant- 
weim 213-5; after Coronel, 368, 364 
Home waters, (Ger.), Qer. Policy in, 168 
Honghong, concentration at, 137-8, 
141, 163; H.M, Ships at, 141, 146; 
patrol of routes from, 144, 280-2 
Honolulu, 130, 290, 339, 306 
Hood, Bi.-Ad. The Hon. Horace L. A., 
E. -Ad. Dover Patrol, 216; conducta 
operations oS Belgian Coast, 210- 
234; resumes funotions at Dover, 
234, 248, 263; hoars of Gorleston 
Eoid, 261; reealiod from Belgian 
Coast, 264 ; his desoiiption of 
diSoolties, 264 

Horan, Lt. H. B. {Liberty), 115 
Horn, Cape, Ger. Cruiseis in vioinity 
of, 310, 313, 410-3, 433; H.M. Ships 
in vioini^ of, 310, 341 
Hornby, E.-Ad. E. S. Pbipps, in 
command of H. American Sq., 203- 
6; in command of 11th Cr. Sq. on 
coast of Ireland, 260; to take over 
Ad. Ccadook’s command, {Glory, 
Flag), 260, 203, 323; to watoh Pana- 
ma wnal, 372; his forces, 372, 404; 
to send Prineeie Royal to Jamaica, 
411 

Hotham, Cant. Alan, G. {Aurora), 240 w. 
Howard, Ad. (American Navy), com- 
mondiim Sq., 145 

Huguet, E.-Ad. A. L, M., in command 
of Fcenoh Sq. in the Fadflo {Mont- 
calm, Flag), 140; his force at disposal 
of British Admiralty, 140 
HuvAtr, Brit. Honitor, 96, 214, 263. 
See Hocitors. 

Humber, The, classed as defended com- 
mordal port, 4; defences of, 6-6; 
four Majestica stationed in, 13, 
26, 82; patrol ofl, 10; Bannibd 
and MagrrifieerU moved from, 78; 
trawlers stationed at, 17 ; two battle 
OTuisers ordered to, 81, 100, 100; 
minefield laid off, 160-1 ; “ Admlrai 
of Phtrols " moves his base to, 216 
HursUlale, Brit. S.S., 320, 373 
Eymittffl,, Brit. D.Cr., (Flag of Ad. 
fflng-Hall), on Cape Station, 162, 
264, 317, 407 

Hyadea, Brit. S.S., 268-260 
I 

IhvM, Jap. Cr., at Ad. Jerram's 
disposal, 160, 280; to cover 


Australasian Convoy, 286-7; in Java 
Sea, 200; sent to Cocos Islands, 
290, 292; escorts Australasian Con- 
voy, 299, 300, 302, 306, 331-2, 339, 
367, 380-1, 401; in 2nd South Sea 
Sq., 409 n. 

Idzumo, Jap. Cr., on W. Coast of 
America, 145, 160, 30G, 342, 366, 434 
Ihoma, Jap. Cr., 409 a. 
lUuatrioue, Brit. B., 74, 82 
Imperial concentration, beginning of, 
128; oversea onterprisos not to 
prejudice, 129; management of, 
entrusted to Admiral Jackson, 130; 
efiect of, on Capo and East Indies 
Stations, 137; paramount military 
necessity of, 168, 171 ; further 

development of, 203-6; problems of, 
for Eastern Fleet, 278-287 ; problems 
of, conoemiug Australasian convoy, 
292-300, 302, 331-2; serious dis- 
tortion of, feared in S. Africa, 332 
Imperial D^ence, Committee of, 18-9; 
OvQisea Attack, Sub-Committee of, 
128-0, 130-1, 137, 164 
Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade, 378 
Implaeable, Brit. B., in 5w B. Sq., 
74; on Bel^n Coast, 219, 221 
Indefatitdbh,Dnb. B.Cr., at Alexandria, 
33; reinforces Ad. Xroubiidge, 36, 
64; ordered to Gibraltar, 65; to 
shadow Ooelen, 57; on patrol, 60; 
blookedea Dardanelles, 80, 362; 
bombards Dardanelles, 363 
BvUa, active partioipation of, in the 
war, 2. See Convoys. 

Indian Marine, Ecwal, 30 280, 
168-4, 390, 390 a. 

Endian Ocean, precautions against Ad. 
von Spee’s entry into, 303, 374, 379, 
380, 387 

Indian Prince, Brit. S.S., 307 »>., 322 
IndomHaMe, Brit. B.Cr., (Oapt. 
Eennady), refits, 33; reinforces Ad. 
Xronbrio^, 36, 64; ordered to 
Gibraltar, 66; rights Godien and 
Breslau, 67; coals at Bizerta, 68; 
60-1; oidei^ to join Ad. MUne, 
62, 66; ordered to Gibraltar, 81, 
89; blockades Dardmolles, 362; 
bombards Dardanelles, 363 
Indram, Brit. CoQier, 323, 329, 373 
IndM, Brit. B.S., srmk 1^ Emden, 
289 

Irrdesible, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt Pbillimore), 
^agsbip of Ad. Milne, 0.-in-0. Med., 
33; in Med., 60, SI; in Grand Fleet, 
171, 206, 238; ordered to S. Amerioa., 
366, 400; with Ad. Stuidee, 413; 
in Battle of FaUdands, 410-426, 
484; seatohea for Dreeden, 436-0 
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lugles, Commr. John A. {Pegaaua), 
at Zanzibar, 295; hia ship sunk by 
Konigabtrg, 206, 338 
Insurance, Marine, action of Govt, as 
to, 22, 52 ; Gicr., 276 n. 
liUfipide, Pr. T.B.D., 234 
Invasion (of Groat Britain), dofcnco 
against, 3 ; naval roacliuess to meet, 
31; attempt at, thought possible, 
79 

luviwiibte, Brit. B.CIr., 39; ordered 
to Queenstown, 40; ordered to 
Humber, (Ping of Ad. Moore), 81, 
160; in action ofi Helieoland, 100, 
106-7; ordered to the Perth, 161; 
in Grand Pleot, 171, 206, 238; to 
hoist flag of Ad. Sturdee, 366; pro* 
coeds to S. Amerioa, 400, 409; in 
Battle of PaUdands, 414-420 ; ordered 
home, 43S-6 

Irish Or. Sq., ass Or. Sq., 11th. 

Iron Duke, Brit. B., Plagship of Grand 
Ploet, 27, 32, 206, 244-6 
Itreaialible, Brit. B., in Cihannel Pleet, 
74, 06; at Dover, 228, 260; supports 
patrols, 261, 262 
l4ria, Get. S.S., captured, 88 
Italy, attitude of, at outbreak of 
War, 6-7; Meet of, 7, 33, 60, M; 
neutrality of, desired, 34-6 ; neutrality 
of, declared, 68-9, 84; ou-operation 
of, desired in Adriatic, 80; mor- 
ohant vessels of, report Gor. Ckuisers, 
288-9, 294, 324, 327 
loj/, Brit. Armed Taoht, in Cameroons, 
270 »., 272, 277, 368, 370, 390-398 
Imte, Jap. Cr., 306, 409 ». 

J 

J. Q. 0., Brit. Sailing trawler, 176 
Jackson, V.-Ad. Sir Henry, Chief of 
Stafi at Admiralty, to succeed Milne, 
in the Med., 128; President of Over- 
sea Attach Committee, 128-31, 317 
Jackson, Dt. -Commr, J.M., 339 ». 

Jade, Biver, 80, 113, 263 
Jalult, taken by Japanese, 290, 303 
Jamaica, 46, 47-00 

Japan, influence on naval policy, 4; 
use of Coast Defence Ships, 96; ulti- 
matum to Germany, 149; protootion 
of trade routes by, 140; oommence- 
ment of hostilities by, 166; efieot of 
fleet of, in the Paow, 278; reduo- 
tion of Taingtau desired Iw, 279; 
foroos of, hes^eTsiagtau, 300, 330, 
386; occupy zip, 339 n. 

JapauMe Pleet, oonstitution of, 278-9; 
Third Sq. of, 280, 282; oruiseia 
of, attached to Ad. Jenam, 160, 


281-2, 202, 400 n.; Piist South Sea 
Sq. of, 200, 300, 303, 306, 339, 306, 
401, 409; Second South Sea Sq, of, 
303-6, 336, 339, 401, 409 rein- 
foToes W. American Sq. by £fwc», 
306; sq. of, to hunt JSmdeti, 330, 
379, 401 

Jean Bart, Pr. B., 22, 27, 86 n. 

Jellicoe, V.-Ad., iSr John H., 2nd Sea 
Lord, ^pointed 2nd in Command of 
Homo Meets, 28; suoceeds Ad. Cal- 
laghan as C.-in-O., Homo Pleeta (Iron 
Duke, Flag), 32; his fleet, 37, 37 n., 
38; his anxioty as to his base, 30; 
his position on Aug. 7, 40 ; docidoa to 
make Soapa his main base, 74; 
measures tor its defenoo, 78; his 
ariangomontB for ocoupation of 
North Sea, 70, 80; warned of pos- 
sible efieot of Battlo of Mons on 
naval dispositions, 94; proposos 
swoop in Heligoland Bight, 100; bis 
dispositions during Ostend Expedition, 
101; bis conthmouB activity at sea, 
162^, 174; proposos oxtonsive min- 
ing in opon sea, 160, 182 ; bis suggos- 
tions for meeting minor attaok, 180 ; 
Ms report on trade with the enemy, 
200; his dispositions early in Ook, 
207; alters his dispositions to meet 
S^M meuaoo, 200, 210 ; proposes pro- 
hibited area and trawler patrols, 236; 
oslcB for more armed meiohant cruisors, 
230; expected movements of Gor. 
fleot reported to, 236, 238-0; desires 
to make S/M attaok in the Baltio, 236 ; 
attends onnforeneo at the Admiralty, 
246; returns to Pleet, 248; Bonds 
two battle oruisocs to Ad. Stuideo, 
366 ; see Warrondor, V.-Ad. 

Jemal Pasha, Turkish Minister of 
Marino, 869, 361-2 

Jertam, V.-Ad., Sir Thomas, O.-in-O. 
China (Minotavr, Plog), 137, 148-9, 
290, 332; Ms sq., 137, 138 n.; to 
oouoentralo at Hongkong, 138; 
Prenoh omisois under his command, 
140-1; sails for Tsingtau, 142; raids 
7ap, 143; Hussion ois. under Ms 
command, 144; co-operates with 
Japaneso and Australiaii Sqs., 144-0; 
Japanese ora. uudor Ms command, 
160, 280, 292, 806; oonoentrates in 
Si^apoie area, 161, 166; approoi- 
atiou by, 160; dispositionB agaMst 
Bmden and to cover convoys, 280-S, 
286, 288, 289, 329, 379-81; Ms 
new instruotionB and dispositions, 
292; flies Ms flag ashore, 292; 

Jofire, Qen.. 122, 166, 188-9, 181, 186-6, 
192, 216, 220-7 
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Johnson, Capt. Chorks D. {Attentive), 
in command of 6th Flotilla, Dover 
Patrol, 181, 216 

Jolinson, Capt. E.W. {Creasy), 176 
Juan Fernandez, 343--4, 406 
Jvlea Mickdet, French Cr. 6!) 

Jupiter, Blit. B., 74, 260 

K 

Kalinya, Brit. S.S., 289, 294 
Eaipara, Brit. S.S., sunk, 133, 136 
Kaiser V/OJulm der Qroase, Qer. A.M.C., 
ovadoa Grand Fleet, 37 j raids eom.- 
moroe, 133, 137, 262 j sunk Iw High* 
flyer, 134r-6, 204r-6, 307 n. 

Kaiser WilbcLm's Land, surrender of ,286 
Kamerm, Gor. S.S. oapturod, 271 
Kainina, Gor. W/T Station at, 129, 
130; operations against, 131-2 
Kampo (Cameroons), bombarded, 368, 
370 

Karlsruhe, Qer. L.Cr. (Capt. KObler), 
pre-war movements of, 44-7 ; meete 
Kronprinz Wilhdm, 48, 204; in 
action with Bristol, 48-66; at Cura- 
sao, 61, 267 : operates in Femambueo 
area, 203, 266-0, 261, 263, 277, 303, 
300, 313, 320-331, 342, 368, 372; 
destruction of, 373 ; false reports of, 
366, 434-6; search for, 401, 404 
Katherine Path, Brit. 3.B., 261 
Kdly, Qen. F. H., 142, 140 n. 

Kelly, Capt. Howard {Qlouoeater), 60; 

ouMea Qoehen and Breslau, 62-7 
Kelly, Oapt. John {BuUin}, tries to 
Intoroopt Goe&sn, 64-6 
Kennedy, Cant. Francis W. {Indmii- 
atle), 68 ; obases Ooeben, 67-8 
Kennel, Brit. T.B.D., in China Sq., 
137, 149 

Kent, Brit. Or. (Capt. Allen), to join 
Ad. Cradoofc, 317; to join Capt. 
Bailor, 320; to co-operate with 
Bristol, 330; ordered to S.B. Coast 
of Amorioa, 366, 370 ; 404, 409, 413; 
in Battle of Falklands, 416-7, 426-34; 
goes to W. Coast, 436 
Koyea, Boger, Commodore (S.), 
(iMrcher), In command of oversea 
S/M Flotilla, 16, 38; commands S/Ms 
to cover passage of B.E.F., 76, 79; 
raoposes scheme for operations in 
H^golsnd Bight, 09, 100; during 
action off Heligoland, 101-20 ; sends 
S/M's to the Baltlo, 236 
Kiaoohao, see Tsingtau. 

Kiddle, Capt. Edward B. {Minotaur), 
in charge of Australasian Convoy, 
367; to join Owe Sq., 367; hands 
over oonvoy to Melboume, 380-1 
KUUn, Blit. B,S., sunk by Emtlen, 289 


Kinfauna Castle, Brit. A.M.C., 30»., 
134, 317, 374, 387 

King, Lt.-Commr., (Nymphe), 208-9 
King Alfred, Brit. Cr., not ready, 40 
“ Kmg Edwards," (3rd Battle Sq.), 11, 
37, 200, 249, 439 
King had, Brit. S.S., 301 
King-Hall, B.'Ad., Herbert, G., C.-in-C. 
Cape Station {Hyacinth, Flag), 339, 
340, 371; bis sq., 162 in seaiob 
of Konigaberg, 162; his ships to 
escort Cape Garrison to England, 
166; to escort expedition to German 
B.W. Africa, 316, 819; during Boer 
rebellion, 317, 331-2; dispositions 
after Coronel, 367, 407; ordered to 
concentrate in view of expedition to 
Walfisoh Boy, 407-8 
Kinnier, Capt. Douglas (S.S. Ortega), 
escapes Dresden, 310-1, 311 ». 
Kiichenei of Kbartotun, Field-Marshal, 
Tiscount, 170, 192; ^rdar of Egypt, 
36; appe^ted Secretary for War, 36 
KlBer, Kt, Cr., 40 n., 219 
Kldst, Gei. S.S., 138 
Kohler, Capt. {Karlaruhe), 47, 49, 50, 
331; exobauges from Dresden to 
Karlsruhe, 46; hia escapes from 
British cruisers, 322-3, 326, 327; 
sends prisoners to Tenerife, 320; 
decides to raid the W. Indies, 328-9; 
oapturoB Taniyek on his way to Bar- 
bados, 372-3 ; his end, 373 ; bus prizes, 
373-4 

Kolberg, Qer. L.Cr., 260 
Koln, Ger. L.Cr., In aotion off Heligo- 
land, 112 n., 116-9 

Zonut, Qer. Surveying Vessel, in 
Pacific, 146, 286; captured, 389 n. 
KSnigin Luise, Got. Minelayer, lays 
mines and is sunk, 38-9, 43; crew 
shot by own. officers, 119; patrol 
* system influenced by, 39, 161 
KOnigsterg, Qer. L.Cr., 84, 90, 162-6, 
278, 280-3, 332, 376; captures City 
of Winchester, 165-6; sinis Pegasus, 
296-7; locate and blockaded, 338- 
40, 367, 374-6, 379, 387; danger to 
Australarian oonvoy from, 380-1 
Kribi, bombarded, 368, 370, 398-9 
Kronprins WUhshn, Ger. A.M.O., 
armed by Karlsruhe, 47-8; in Mid- 
Atlantlo area, 264-5, 307 321-2, 
403, 410, 434 

Knm Kale, first bombardment of, 363 
Kvrama, Jap. B.Cr. (Flag of Ad. 

Vamaya), 290, 366, 400 n. 

Kumah, 376; oocnpiod, 392-6 

L 

La Gorretdina, Brit. S.S.| 403, 410, 434 
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La Faime (Bolgium), fear of Germans 
landing at, 217, 220 
T aoroix. Major, at Komlna, 132 
icBrtes, Brit. T.B.D., 102 ti., 115 
Lambert, Capt. C. F., 4Ui Sea Lord, 
206-6 

Laneoiter, Brit. Cr., N. American 
Station, 46, 47. 60-1, 204, 267, 372, 
404 

Lanes, Brit. X.B.D. (Commr. E^oiton), 
ill action \rith Konigin Lmss, 38; 
^vitll Ger. dottroyors, 217-8 
Landrail, Brit. T.B.I)., in action, 38 
LapeyjAre, V.-Ad. A. BouA de (Fronot 
Navy), C,-in-C. Med. {Courbet, Flag), 
36, 83 ; his fleet, 60, 86; departs from 
his instructions, 60, 69; soarohes 
Baloario Islands, 01; to concentrate 
at Malta, 84; takes command of 
Allied sqs. in Adriatic, 86; his plan 
of campaign, 86-7 ; last British amps 
removed from his command, 88; 
refuses ships for W. Africa, 371 
Las Fahnas, Ger. cruisers reported at, 
41, H.M. ships at, 43, 268; Kaieer 
fyMelm der Oroase operate near, 
133-6; Ger. coUior at, 329 
Laiouehe-TriviUe, Fr. Cr., 43, 06 n. 
Laurel, Brit. T.B.D., 102 «., 116 
Lawrence, B.I.M., 390, 392-^ 

Lo Bris, V.-Ad., F.A.M. (French 
Navy), in command of 2nd Battle 
Sq. {Paine, Flag), 69 
Le Oonnellier, B.-Ad. F.O. (French 
Navy), in 2nd Crnisor Sq. {Gloke, 
Flag), 40 «., 78. Sea Patrol, Western. 
Leake, Capt. Martin {PaOhpnder), Forth 
DeslXOTer Patrol, 103 
Ltgum, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Allsup), 
102 »., 210-7 

Leipzig, Ger. L.Cr., on W. Coast of 
America, 138, 142, 146-7, 291, 300, 
312, 314; vvith Ad. von Spee, 310, 
342-6, 400, 410 ; in BatUe of Coronal, 
347-362; at VnlparoiBO, 406; at the 
Falklands, 419, 420-9, 433 
Lennox, Brit. X.B.B, (Lt.-Commr. 

Ban^, 102 n,, 217-8 
Leon Gfambelta, French Or. (Flag of 
Ad. Sen6a), 60 

Leopard, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Bntlot), 
260 

LeMhan, Brit. Cr., 40, 264-6 
Lewis PSlu, Brit, armed launch, in 
Persian Gulf, 392, 394 
M)au, defences of, dismantled, 9, 237 
Blits T.BtB* (Lt.«0oininv« 
Bortielot), in aoUon off Heligoland, 
102 116; on BeJjrion Coast, 284 

laohnovreky, Prince, German Ambass. 
in London, 28 


Life Saving Patrol, Portsmouth, to 
attend transports, 76, 82 
Lim]>us, 11,-Ad. Arthur H., Hoad of 
British Naval Mission in Turkey, 87 
lAan, Brit, B.Cr. (Flag of Ad. Boatty), 
in action off Heligoland, 101, 117-8; 
on patrol, 243 

Lively, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Baillie-Groh- 
man), in action off Qorleston, 260 
Lisbon, 42, 136, 265 
Liverpool, Brit. L. Or., in action off 
Heligoland, 102 resonos sur- 
vivors from Maim, 118-9; during 
loss of Auioiciona, 239, 240 
Lofoten Is,, 38, 77 

Lombartzycle (Bolgium), 220, 222-3, 
226, 230-2, 263-4 

Lome (Togoland), surrondornd, 131-2; 

Cumberland and Dwarf at, 268 
Longridge, Major J.A., 19 n. 

LooSout, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Dutton), 

102 ft., 108, 111 

Lord Ndaon, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. 

Bumoy), in Channel Fleet, 12, 73-4 
Loredano, Italian S.S., 288, 280, 204 
Lordey, Ger. guardship, 08 
Lorenzo, U.S. S.S., 329 n. 

Loasos, Austrian, Naval, Zenta, 86-6 

British Naval, AmpUon, 80; 

Speedy, 101 ; Pathfinder, 1(53 ; Aboulcir, 
Creasy, Bogus,, 173-6; Hawke, 207-9; 
J13, 212; Hermes, 234; Audaciorua, 
230-42 ; D6, 262 ;AMJ, 286 ; Pegasus, 
200; Good Hope and Monmouth, 
360-4 

, Fronoh Naval, Z&ie, 300, 314; 

Mouamei, 387 

, Gfennan, Naval, KBntgin Luiae, 

38; U 15, 'll ; off Heligoland, Aug. 28, 
99-120; Kaiser Wilhelm der Qroase, 
134-6; Hda, 166-6; 8116, 101; 
Seaplane, 212; four destroyers in 
action in Broad Fonrteens, 217-0; 
Berlin, iutornod, 246; Yorck, 263; 
Naehtigai, 272 ; Gap Trafalgar, 307-8 ; 
Oeier, mtomed, 366; Karlsrtihe, 373; 
Kmden, 388-4; at Falklands, Doo. 8, 
414r-36 

, Russian, Noval, Zhmehug, 837; 
Prut, 360-1 

Loval, Brit. S.S., sunk bjr Bmden, 289 
Lowestoft, Brit. L.Cr., in action oF 
Heligoland, 102 106-7, 110; flies 

C’dre n^iwhitt's pendant, 171, 174 
I ower. Ad. Sir R. o., Ad. Com. Coast 
' of Sootland, reports on Forth patrol, 
163 ; Orkneys and Shotkuuds separatod 
from his command, 167 
Loyal, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Wat- 
son), 217-8 
Loaid, Col., 198 
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Luoo, Cajjt. John (Qlaagom), S.N.O. 
S.E, Coast of Amorioa, 3S8, 260; cap- 
tnios Santa Caiierina, 269; searches 
for Dresden, 260-1, 321-2; proposes 
to search Strait of Magellan, 202; 
under Ad, Cradook's oommand, 202, 
264., 307, 309, 310, 313, 316-9, 341, 
343; in Battle of ITalklands, 420-9. 
See Coronol. 

Liidecke, Capt. (Dresden), 260, 201 
Ludeiitz Bay, 120, 376; operations 
against, 310, 408 

Lulim, Bi^.-Qen., commands column 
against Ger. S.W. Africa, 316 
Lwcher, Brit. T.B.D. (pendant of 
C’dre Keyes), in aorion o£ lleligo- 
land, 102 w., 106-9, 118-19 
Lusitania, Brit. S.S., taken up as 
A.M.C. and released, 30 n. 

Jjuxar, Ger, S.S., 406, 410 
Lyautey, Gen., Governor of Morocco, 
206, 268 

Lydiard, Brit. T.B.D., 102 n., 110 
Lywowan, Brit. S.S., sunk, 320 
Lysander, Brit. T.B.I). (Commr. Wake- 
field), 102 «., 116, 117 


M 

Macedmia, Brit. A.M.O., 30 n. ; to join 
Ad. Stoddart, 134; ofi S. America, 
260, 810, 318, 322, 324-8, 342, 400, 
404; rrith Ad. Sturdoe, 410, 411, 
413 i in Battle of Balklands, 416, 418, 
432, 433 

Madden, B.-Ad. B., appointed Chief of 
Stall (Grand Ileet), 28, 32 
Madeira, defence of area round, 14, 43; 

H.M. ships at, 41, 136, 266 
Madras, bombanled by Mmden, 297-8 
Magdeburg, Gor. L.Cr., loss of, 160 
Magellan Strait, supposed desrination 
of Ad, von Spee, 262, 309, 809 m., 
310; Qer. 8.S. Navarra in, 403; 
Dresden in, 433, 436 
Magnificent, Brit. B, (Capt. Whitehead), 
26, 74, 78 

Maine, Get. L,€!r., in ootion off Heligo- 
land, 112-9; lays mines, 160 
Maiser, Col. (Bolman Army), 226 
Majestic, Brit. B., in Channel Eleet, 
74; osoorts Canadian Convoy, 204-6, 
211; duitns Goileaton Baid, 260, 
262 

Malacca Strait Patrol, 166, 280, 282, 
200, 336. See Penang. 

Maldive Is., during operations against 
JSIrnden, 301, 832^, 336, 379 
Mallet, ^ Louis, Bririsb Ambassador 
at Constantinople, 86, 89; suggests 
forcin'^ Dardanelles, 89, 90; warns 


Turkish Govt., 90; desoribes situa- 
tion at Constantinople, 241-2; his 
handling of the situation, 360; fore- 
casts entry of Goeben into Black Sea, 
369; presents ultimatum to Turkish 
Govt., 361 ; value of his services, 302 
Malta, S/M's stationed at, 16; British 
conoentration at, 26, 64-6; move- 
ments of H.M. ships near, 60, 63-6, 
81, 88, 291, 364, 401 ; as Pronoh base, 
69, 83-4; Ad. Carden in command at, 
84, 87 ». ; destroyers detached to Suez 
Canal from, 89, 80 m. ; Prenoh 
anxiety as to route from Fort Said 
to, 89, 90 

ManeJuster Otmmerce, Brit. S.S., sunk 
by mine, 240 

Mantua, Brit. A.M.C., 30 »., 236 
Mafle Branch, Brit. S.S., sunk, 322 
Maranham, 263, 320, 372 
Maria, Dutch S.S., sunk, 324 
Mariana Islands, 160-1, IBS, 281 
Marhmannia, Gci. S.S., tender to 
Emden, 144, 147, 166. 283, 288, 289, 
294r-5, 801, 332-3, 380 
Marmariss, Turk, gunboat, in Persian 
Gulf, 380, 390. 302 

Marmora, Brit. A.M.O., 30 136, 264, 

327 

Marne, Blver, 166, 168, 213; Allied 
Army retreats to, 122, 164; naval 
oo-opcratlon in success of rotieat on, 
124-A; effect on naval situafion of 
viotoiy on, 166 

Marquesas I^nds, 800, 306, 366, 400 
Mars, Brit. B. (Capt. Baiboaid), 26, 
74, 78 

Marshall, Capt, Herbert J.T., S.H.O. 

New Zealand (Psyche), 148, 161 
Marseillaise, Pr. Cr. (Hag of Ad. 
Eouyer), 40 n. 

Marshall Is., Ad. von ^ee in, 148, 160, 
283, 290; search of, 161, 166, 281, SOS 
Marine Brigade, see Boyal hbrine 
Brigade; Eo;^l Naval Xfivision; 
Erimoh Marina Brigade. 

Moritz, CoL, in Ger. S.W. ABdoa, 
316; deserts to the enemy, 317; bis 
rehellicm, 331-2 

Manx, Hight Lt., B.N.A.S., destroys 
Zeppelin at Dnsseldorf, 190 
Mas-a-fueia, Ger. Paoifio Sq. at, 319, 
346, 366, 402, 406-6, 408 
Mashona, Brit, armed launch, 382 
Mateumuia, B.-Ad. T. (Jap. Navy), 
Second South Sea Sq., ^9 »> 

Maund, Lt, Guy 0., serving in Busman 
cruiser Zheniclimg, 336. Bee Emden. 
Maunonry, Gmi. (EV®iwh), 168 
Mauretania, Brit. S.S., taken up as 
AAd.0. and released, 30 n., 267 
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Major, Col., commanding Fionch In 
(^moroons, 274 368, 397-8 
Molntyre, Commr., II.N.B., harbour 
master at Ponang, 330 
Meditorcanoan, British and ITrench 
policy in, 6-9} command in, 7-9, 
84, 87 n . } 6th Destroyoi Flotilla in, 
16; praoautionaty period in, 33; 
British Floet in, 33-0; French Fleet 
in, 33-6; Ger. Division in, 34; 
opening movements in, 66-71; Gor- 
mans driven out of, 70,83; position 
in Bostom port of, 83-91 ; transport 
route in, 202-3; naval lespoiuulbili- 
ties in, after intervention of Turkey, 
364; cruisers ordered to, 387 
Mediterranean Fleet, Brit. (Ad. Milne), 
political considerations conooming, 
7; composition of, 6, 15, 33; bud- 
marines of, 10 n. ; to oonoentrate at 
Malta, 26; operations July 27-Aug. 
3, 33-0; operations Aiig. 3-10, 64-71 ; 
operations Aug. 10-31, 83-91; to 
come under French command, S3 
Mediterranean Floet, French (Ad. do 
Lapeyr^re), composition of, 7-8, 33, 
60, 86; manning of, 10; escorts 
Algerian Army, 42, 66, 69, 01 ; 
oruisors of, offered to Ad. Milne, 66; 
not free to oo-oporate till Aug. 10, 
69; ooncontcatos at Malta, 84; enters 
Adriatic, 86 

Melbourne, Australian L.Cr. (Capt. 
Silver), 140-1, 148, 161, 286-0, 292; 
escorts Australasian convoy, 331-2, 
330, 307, 380-1; ordered to Mod., 
387; to operate in Atlantic, 401, 436 
Memphis, Ger, S.S., 406, 410 
Mercantile Marine, as part of Auxiliary 
Fleet, 17 ; courage of owners in facing 
risks, 61-2; unwarranted security in 
Bay of Bengal, 288; its record of 
daring during the war, 304, 310-1 
Merchant ships, Brit., detained in 
German ports, 28 

Merohant ships, Ger., detainod in 
British ports, 82 ; arming at Lofoten 
Islands, 88; in tlnlted States ports, 
263, 401-2; in S, American ports, 
268; in Bast Indies, 278, 282; in 
Suez Oanal, 364 
Mersey, Brit, monitor, 96, 214 
Messhm, QoAm at, 86, 64, 60, 62 
Meax,The Hon. I^r Hedworth, C.>in-0. 
Portsmouth, 76 

Mexico, effect of distuihanoes in, on 
distribution of naval forces, 11, 13, 
16; Dresden watehes German in- 
terests in, 44 

Middellcerke, naval fire on, 220, 
222-8 


Miller, Il.-Ad. F.S., in charge of baso 
at Soapa, 74, 78 

Milne, Ad. Sir A. Berkolqy, 60, 0], 64- 
6; C.-in-C. Mod. (InflexiUr, Flag), 
33-0 ; receives Admiralty instiuotions, 
35, 64-6, 67, 70 ; his orders 35, 64-6, 
68, 04; in his dispositions, 68, 60, 62- 
3; his relations with Ad. Lapoyrero, 
61, 83-8 ; resumes ohaso of the Ooehen, 
68-70; recalled, 84; exonerated, 67 
Minoh, proposal to close, 230 
Minolaymg (British), initial policy and 
moasures, 182-3, 189; offZeobrnggo, 
190-1 ; its effect on traillo, 200 ; latoc 
policy, 246-8; in northern opproaoh 
to the Channel, 249 
Minolaying (Ger.), pieoantions against, 
20, 31; first report of, 38; losses 
of H.M. ships by, 39, 161, 230, 
240; in International waters, 38-9; 
system of coast defonoo altered in con- 
sequenco of, 39; in the Dardanelles, 
62, 80, 00; Gorman attitude as to, at 
Hague Confeienoe, 160 ; off tho T^ne 
and Humbor, 160-1 ; Roorecy of, 182; 
in tho Baltic, 237; off Tory Island, 
230-46; declaration of British Ad- 
miralty conooming, 247-8; during 
Gorleston raid, 262 ; in tho Camoroona 
Eiver, 270, 273; in tho Black 8oa, 


Minelaying (French), off Ostond, 224 

Miner, Brit, armed launoh, 302-3. 

Minerva, Brit. L.Cr., 134; escorts con- 
voys, 266, 364 

Minesweeping sorvico, organisation of, 
17, 161 ; oft tho fi’yne and Humber, 
161 ; in tho Straits of Dover, 100 

Miuikd, operations of Emden near, 
301-2, 832-6, 370 

Minor attack, increased power of, 160, 
160; organisation of small craft lor 
mooting, 101 ; disposition of the Fleet 
altered to moot, 170-80, 206; enemy’s 
vigorous poliov of, 209-12 ; meosuros 
in the Channol to meet, 210-2 

Minobmr, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. Kiddle), 
in China Sq. (Flag of Ad. Jerram), 
137, 138 142, 146, 282; to covor 
Auatralasian convoy, 286-7; in Bast 
Xodies, 289, 290, 202; esoorts Austra- 
lasian convoy, 290, 300, 302, 306, 
881-2, 330, 3 d 7 ; onlerod to the Capo, 
367,380-1; in Capo Sq., 407 

Minto, B.I.M., 164 

Mitfora, Commr. The Hon. Bertram F. 
iOhdlenger), 316 

Mobilisation, of British Fleet ; test in 
July 19l4 22-3, during precaution- 
ary period, 24-0; of BussianAimy, 
28; of Ger. Havy and Army, 30; m 
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Mod., 34; of Turkwh Army, 02; of 
Italian Hoot, 84 
Mohawk, Brit. T.B.D., 101 
Mole, Brit, arnrod dr^ger, in Oaxucr- 
oona, 310, 368 

MMke, Gor. B.Cr., 200, 404, 406 
Mombasa, as base for East African 
E^odition, 281, 296, 340, 374, 377 
Monitoia (Severn, Mersey, Ilumbcr), 
value of, 90; arrive at Dover, 98; 
ordorod to Oatond, 190, 200; off 
Belgian Coast, 214-220, 228-0, 232 
Monmouth, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. Bkandt), 
in Otli Or, Sq., 41 n., 42 ; despatobed 
to Pernambuco, 43, 268; on S. 
Amorioan Station, 260, 309, 313, 318, 
321, 326. 342-3, 346; at Coronol, 
340-364 

Monrovia, Qer. cables at, 130 
Mons, naval roactions of tbo retreat 
from, 92-8 

Montcalm, Ifr. Cr. (Flag of Ad. Huguet), 
in Paeifle, 140-2, 148, 287, 202, 299, 
306, 330 

Montenegro, blockade of, 85-6 
Montevideo, movements of H.M. skips 
near, 306, 318, 341 n., 343, 366, 434; 
W/T station at, calls Ger. ships, 
406; Sierra Gordoba, arrives at, 
410 

Moore, !B.<Ad. Sir Archibald, in com* 
mand of 2nd B.Cr. Sq. (Invincible, 
Flag), sent to tho Humber, 81, 171; 
shifts Flag to the New Zealand, 366 
Morocco, French, coasts of, patrolled 
by Gastard, 43 ; Ger. mtiigues 
among tribes on coast of, 266 ; Frmch 
Division at, 206 n.; Anglo-French 
oruisers on coast of, 260; Governor 
of, see Lyautey. 

Motor Boat Reserve, 17 
Mousquet, Fir. T.B.D., 330-8, 380 
Muhammera, 376, 376 387, 389, 390 

Mujuka, (Cameroons), capture of, 398-8 
MOller, Owt. von (Srnden), depreda- 
tions in Bay of Bengal, 294, 301, 334, 
334 n., 336 ; escapes Hampshire, 294- 
6, 298, 336; goes to Maldiye Is., SOI, 
332; his simply ^pa oaptured 
Tarmoulh, 332; goes to Diego Gaxoia, 
833; in Mcobar Islands, 336; raids 
Penang, 336-8; joins colliers N. of 
Cocos Is., 380 ; sui^rised and defeated 
by Sydney, 331-6 
Muzoreh, operations round, 392-4 
Mymiian, Brit. T.B.D., 228 


N 

Naehtigcd, Qer. Armed Yeasel, attacks 
Dwarf, 272 


Narrow Seas, British command of, 167, 
212; race for ^rts on, 169-77, 180; 
enemy’s S/M onensive in, 202-12 
Nauen, Ger. W/T Station at, 130 
Nauru, operations against Ger. W/T 
station at, 130, 161, 284r-B; possible 
objective of Ad. von Spee, 147 
Nav^ Basc-i, Protection of, d-6, 31, 39, 
74, 78, 102-3, 206, 200 
Navarra, Ger. S.S., sunk, 403 
Naze, the, 207-10, 242-3 
Neu Pommem, 130 286 

Neutrality, British, requested by Ger- 
many, 27-8, 36; Belsian, 28, 32, 30; 
Italian, 34r-6: Tuikyi, 62, 87-9, 

00, 241-2, 368, 361-2; Norwegian, 
77-8; Portnguese, 136 
New Guinea (Gor.), operations against, 
130 ; surrender ol, 286, 303 
New Mecklenburg, 130 n., 286 
New Fork, Ger. imers at, 45-6, 48, 60, 


401-2; sq. watching, 47, 203, 372, 
402, 404. See Hornby, Ad. 

New Zealand, B.Cr., with Grand Fleet, 
140; ordered to the Humber, 81, 
160; in action of! Heligoland, 100, 
106; ordered to the Forth, 161; 
returns to Grand Fleet, 171; on 
patrol, 243; Flag of Ad. Mooro, 366 
New Zealand, Expedition from, to 
occupy Samoa, 148-0, 161; publio 
opinion in, as to Australasian convoy, 
293-4, 297, 299, 300, 302 
Now Zealand Division (Capt. Marshall), 
composition of, 14, l^J qualifica- 
tions of, ias osoort work, 148, 293; 
returns to New Zealand, 161 
Neuiurn, Brit. S.S., 380 
Newcastle, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Powlett), 
in eWna Sq., 137, 138 142, 146; 

detached to W. Coast of America, 
146, 160, 806, 342, 360, 406 n., 434 
Newhaven, as militaw port, 72, 76 
Nieeto ds Larrinaga, Bnt, S.8., 326 
Nicholson, Ohpt. Wilmot S. (Hogue), 
his ship torpedoed, Sept. 22, 176-6 
Fficholson, ^ Arthur, Permanent 
Undar-Seoretaiy F.O., 19, 229-30 
NIoobar Islands, 282, 290, 336-6, 340 
Nieuport, naval oo-operatioa in defence 
of. 219-20, 222-3, 226-7, 233, 264; 
sluices at, opened, 238 
Nigerian Marine and Flotilla m 
C^eroens Expedition, 268, 270, 
270 »., 272, 274, 316, 368, 370, 396-7 
Ntfe, Brit. Transport, 334 «. 

Ntote, Canadian Gc., 160, 204, 267, 372 
Nisshin, Jap. Or., 292, 299, 836, 340, 
409«. „ 

Note, file, Local Defence Flotilb at, 
a 16, 26, 191; trawlem at, 17 
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Noitli-about passage, bold by Grand 
Pleot, 106, 210. See Patrol, Korthcm. 
North America and West Indies Sq. 
(Ad. Crodook), formed from 4th Cr. 
Sq., 11; under Ad. Hornby, 203; 
Tmtehos German liners in American 
ports, 203, 402; as to detaching 
Mleaex from, 314; W. Indian Division 
of, menaced by Ad. von Spee, 372 
North Paoilio Sq., 324, 346, 372, 434. 

See Anglo-Japaneso Sq. 

North Sea, Fleet bases in the, 3-6; 
ooncentcation of Ger. Fleet in, 6; 
^roteotion of, by Grand Fleet, 12-4; 
nrat sweep of Grand Floet in, 37; 
control of, 70-81, 02, 202; Ger. 
policy with regard to, 167-8; naval 
position in. Sept. 1014, 167-^7 ; 
naval position ui, Oct. 1014, 210; 
deolored a Military Area, 247-8 
North Wales, Brit. (Jollier, 400 
Northbrook, K.I.M., 164, 378 
Northern Patrol, see Patrol, Northern. 
Norway, 1 ; cruise of German Emperor 
to, 22; E^h Seas Fleet ofi, 20; 
XOTort of Cite. S/M base in l^ords 
of, 38; neutrality of, 77-8; Serlin 
intern^ by, 240 

Nottingham, Brit. L.0r., in aotion ofi 
Heligoland, 102 106-7, 110; in- 
tended for East Indies, 1^; escorts 
N 6 to the Baltic, 242 n. 

Noumea, 148-0 

NovorossiBk, bombardment of, 301 
Nugent, Capt. B. ( Victorious), 74 
Nuim, Commr. W. ^spiigh), 376 
Nitmberg, Ger, L.0r., intelhgenoo of, 
and movements of, 138-9, 146-6, 
160, 278, 300, 312, 314, 346-8; outs 
Fanning 1. cable, 290, 291 ; in Battle 
of Coronel, 347'^6; after Battle of 
Coronel, 372, 410; in Battle of 
Fslklands, 414-0, 410 n., 426-84 
Nusa, Ger. Govt. Yacht, captured, 286 
Nyanga, Brit. S.S., captured, 133, 136 
Nymphe, Brit. T.B.D. (Lti-Gonunr. 
King), 208-9 

Nyong, Biver (Oameroona), 270, 316, 
36S-9, 398 

O 

Ocean, Brit. B. (Oapt. Hayes-Sadler), 
in Channel Fleet, 76; ordered to 
Queenstown, 82; sent to E. Indies, 
266, 297; in Persian Gulf, 870-7, 387 
Oeeanie, Brit. A.M.O., taken up, 30 n. ; 

wrecked, 167 
Odessa raid on, 861 
Odtn, Brit, sloop, in Persian Gulf, 161, 
376, 877, 387-09 
Oliver, B.>Ad. Henry F., 183 


Olympic, Brit. S.S., aotion of, during 
loss of Audaewus, 240-1, 247 
Opening Movements, Home Waters, 
37-40; Mid-Atlantic, 41-4; West 
Atlantic, 44-61; Mediterranean, 64- 
71, 83-91 ; Overbea, 128-186 
Opeiatidns (Combined Naval and Mili- 
tary), in the area of the Eastern 
Fleet, 64; unfavourable prospects of, 
in the Mediterranean, 01; proposed, 
against Gorman Oversea posaossions, 
128-36 ; against Samoa, 148-9, 161 ; 
against Gmanan Now Guinea, 148, 
161, 166, 28^7, 200; against Tsing- 
tau, 140, 270, 300, 339, 386; on the 
Belgian coast, 213-34, 263-4; in the 
Camoroons, 207-77, 367-70, 396, 399; 
in German East Africa, 281, 340, 367, 
374, 387; in German S.W. Africa, 
316-7, 329, 366-7, 407-8; in the 
Persian GuM, 376-0, 387-06 
Ophelia, Ger. S.S., captured, 221 
Orama, Brit. A.M.C., in South America, 
318, 327, 403, 409, 433, 436 
Orange Bay, Dresden at, 310, 312-4 
Orkanieh (Dardanelles), 363 
Orkneys, 4, 77-9, 167, 206 
Ortega, Brit. S.S., 310-1 
Oscar II, Danish S.S., arrested, 236 
Ositis, Brit. A.M.O., taken up, 30 n., 36 
Ostond, ait patrol between N. Fore- 
land and, 76; naval demonstration 
and landing at, 92-8, 101, 121, 120; 
re-embarkOTion of Marino Brigade at, 
123-4; movements of troops at, 
during defence of Antwerp, 181, 186- 
7, 103, 106-7; abandonment of, 100; 
French minefield laid off, 224 ; os to 
wrecking port and railway station at, 
227-9; as to recovery of, 231 
Ostmark, Ger., S.S., 166 
Otranto, Brit, A,M.O., 30 n. ; proceeds 
to S. America, 134, 260; on S. 
American Station, 261, 300, 318, 321, 
343-4; at Coronal, 346-66; ordered 
to Montevidoo, 866, 402 
Qttley, B.-Ad. Sir Charles, 10, 10 n. 
Oversea ottaok, plans for, 128-36. See 
Operations (Combined^ 

Oversea Flotilla, see S/M Flotilla, 8th. 


P 

Pooiflo, difficulties of soaroh in, 266; 

AlliM squadrons in, 366 
l^oifio Squadron, Got. (Ad. von l^ec), 
intelligenoe of, 138, 166, 287, 406; 
uolooated, 141, 148; oniiedpatod 
movements of, 166, 263, 266, 278, 
281, 366, 371, 407; aotnal move- 
ments of, 290-1, 302-19 
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Fagan I., 141, 166; Ad. von Spee con- 
centratcD at, 143, 147 
Pakonhom, B.-Ad., William C., 3td Or. 

Sq. (Antrim, Flag), 31, 206 
PaUada, BiUBsian Cr., 166 
Panama Canal, opening of, 257; inter- 
national status of, 371 ; protection of 
approaches to, 342, 374, 434; Ad. 
Yon Spee expected to pass through, 
346, 366, 371-2, 400, 402, 404, 410; 
Avstralia unable to pass, 436 
Papietd, bombarded, 300, 314 
Paris, Brig.-Gen. A., succeeds to com- 
mand of B. N. Division, 1^; bis 
moToments at AutTroip, 186-8; 
coYcxs retirement of BelMon Army, 
193, 195, 197-8 

Parramatta, Australian T.B.D., 140 n., 
2S6 

Patagonia, Ger. S.S., 320-1 
Bitey, B.-Ad. Sir George K, 139-41, 
143, 163, 166, 281, 283-7, 201, 30(W, 
411 : in command of Australian Fleet 
(Aiutralia, Fl^), 130; bis forces, 
140 ». ; raids Smpaon EArbour and 
Rabaul, 146-7; ms appredationa, 
148, 160; Samoa Burrenders to, 161; 
Geiman Eew Guinea capitulates to, 
286; new inatraotions for, 292; 
promoted V.-Ad., 209; ocoimies 
Priediioh-Wilhehn Harbour, 299; 
attempie to intercept Ad. von Spee, 
304; ordered to Fiji, 306, 339; Prinz 
JSitd Freidrieh ayoids ids eq., 346; 
at SuTtt (Fiji), 366; to oommimd now 
K. Paoiho Sq., 366, 372; ordered to 
Galapagos Is., 409 

Pathfimer, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Leake), 
lo^ of, 163, 212 
Baton, Lt. Col. J„ 339 n. 

Patrie, Fr. B. (Flag of Ad. le Biis), 69 
Patrol FlotOlas, see Flotillas. 

Patrol, Gorman, ofl the Filhe, 32; in 
HeMgoland Bight, 99-101, 217; oft 
Emi&n, 191, 218-9; ofl Swedish 
coast, ^7 

Patrol, Northern, formed from 10th Cr. 
Sq. (Ad. Do Chair), 13 ; its funoMona, 
14, 236; absence of, 37, 133; estab- 
lished, 40; examines Faeroes, 77; 
operates with Grand Fleet, 79; inter- 
cepts ships, 166; loss of Oeeanie, 167 ; 
ships detached from, 207; loss of 
Hawkt, 207; battleships on, 243 
Patrol, Western, formm by Anglo- 
French Sq., under Admirals Womyss 
and Bouyer, 40; its funotiona, 78 , 
78, 126; during Ostend demonstra- 
Uaa, 94, 96; ^pa of, detailed to 
escort Canadian ConYoy, 127, 171; 
taken over 7th BattJo Sq., 171, 


203; “Cressys" to take over, 172, 
202; French cruisers withdrawn from, 
94, 96, 100, 211; Purgalus and 
Baecfiante attached to, 203 
Pegasus, Brit. L. Cr. (Commr. Ingles), 
on Capo Station, 152, 164, 281 ; sunk 
by KanigAerg, 296-6, 336, 338 
Peirse, B.-Ad., Biobard H., O.-in-C. FAst 
Indies (Swijtsure, Flag), 161 ; shadows 
Eonigsherg, 162; his forces, 163; re- 
quired for escort, 164; conceutiates on 
Bombay -Aden route, 166;ieuiforoed, 
280; BedSeaareatTan3fem3dto,280; 
escorts Ladian convoys, 280-1, 289; 
H.-Q. transfuned to Egypt, 387 
Felew Is., 130, 281, 283 
Penang, patrolled by French vessels, 
282, 2W, 302; movements of H.M. 
Ships at, 296, 333; Emden's raid on, 
336-9, 374, 379, 380 
Pentland Flith, closing of, 206, 236 
Pernambuco, focal area td, 16, 43, 45, 
47, 277, 310; Ger. cables to, 130; 
Katiaruhe's operations in, 266-66, 
313, 321-3, 327-9, 342, 403 
Persian Gulf, 161; opeiationB in, 376-6, 
387-66 

Peterhead, 206, 207, 210 , 243 
Philippevule, bombarded, 66 - 6 , 60, 62 
Pbilippines, 281, 299, 303 
Philluaoie, Chpt. Bichard F. ( Inflexible), 
419, 423-6, 436 

Philomel, New Zealand L.Cr., 140, 148, 

831, 381 

Pioneer, Australian L.Cr., 140 n., 141 
Pistolet, Ft. T.B.D., 338 
Plana Cays, Karlsruhe at, 40-7, 328 
Planet, Ger. Surveying Vessel, 143, 146, 
339 n. 

Plate Edver. 268-9, 261, 807, 310, 401- 
4, 400, 411 ; protection of trade routes 
from, 268, 269 401-2, 406; Cap 

Trafalgar esotapes turn, 261, 807 ; H.M. 
Ships off, 310, 403 ; W/T staiion inter- 
CBptB (Ser. message, 404 
Pleasant L, ses Naum. 

Pl^outh, 40, 42-3; base of Western 
Sq. In prevrouB wars, 3 ; trawlers at, 
17; Narines at, for Belgium, 96; 
Canadian cemvoy at, 210-2 
Pommerrt, Ger, B,, caU-sim heard, 124 
Ponrdbhd, Brit. Dredger, 334 ft. 
Pontoporos, Greek comer, 289, 204, 301, 

832, 888 , 380 

Porpoise, Brit. Armed Tug, in Camo- 
loons, 270 ft., 274, 36^ 396 
Port au Prince, Ger. oruisetB at, 44-8 
Port Moresby, 146, 148-9, 284 
Port Said, 64, 387 ; H.M. Ships at, ^ 
80, 09, 364; Ger. ships detained m, 
88 ; iuoopa held up at, 369 
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Port Sudan, prizo brought into, 88; 

Brit. T.B.1)> patrol at, 304 
Portland, 4, 17, 22^, 26, 76, 96, 120 
Portsmouth, 3, 17, 82, 06, 211 
Portugal, neutrality of, 136 
Pothvm, Ifr. Cr. (Capt. Ch4ion], in 
Camoroons, 370, 360 
Powlett, Oirot. P. A, (Novxaatte), S.N.O. 
Esquimalt, 160 ; searches tor Leipzig, 
306 ; Jap. leinfoioement lor, 306 
Frasidemt, Qer. S.S., captured, 338 
Precautionary Period, 21, 26, 26, 32, 33 
Preparation for War, system of, 18-22; 
its succosa, 28; detention of Qer. 
ships as part of, 32; in Mad. 66-9 
Prinee Oeorge, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. 
Betholl), 74, 06 

Prime of Walta, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. 
Ourrey), 74, 96 

Princess Royal, Brit.B.Gr. (Oapt. Brook), 
in action oft Heligoland, 101 ; escorts 
Canadian convoy, 204-^, 211; with 
N. American Sq., 402, 404, 411 
Princesse Olitnentine, Bolg. S.S., 97 
Prim Eitd PriedriA, Ger. A,M.C., at 
Tsingtau, 130; scuttles Tiiania, 
139 n. ; leaves Psingtau, 144; joins 
Ad. von Spee, 147; douched, 161, 
283; in Pacmc, 278, 209, 303; rejoins 
Ad. von Spee, 346, 406; operates oft 
American Ooost, 410-1, 413, 434-6 
Prim Eeinrich, Qor. S.S., 42 
Prizes, captured by Ad. do Bobeok, 42, 
330; by Ekck Prince, 88; by Duke 
of Edimurgh, 88; by Ad. Stoddart, 
134; by A.M.C. Kinfauns OasBe, 134; 
by Ad. Jerram, 143 ; by Capt. Fitz- 
naaurice, 149; by Commodore Tyr- 
whitt, 221; by Glasgow, 260; in 
Cameroons, 270-1, 276, 277, 396; 
by Ad. Patey, 284; by MMaume, 
286; by Sondakan Patrol, 292; by 
Derunek, 328, 320 ».; by Yarmouth, 
332; by Dartmouth, 338; by Capt. 
Brury-tjowe, 338 ; at Fort Stud, 3&; 
by Drama, 403 

Professor Woermann, Gor. S.S., cap- 
tured, 134 

Prohibited ireas, 179, 236-6 
Proserpine, Brit. L.Gr., 76, 06, 371 
PrtU, Buss. Transport sunk, 360-1 
Pruth, Brit. HS., captured, 326 
Psyche, Hew Zealand l(.0r, (Oapt. 
Iboshall), 148 

Ponta Arenas, 312-4, 403, 406-A, 436-6 
Pyranus, Brit. L-Cr., 148, 331, 881 

Q 

ijjtteen, Bdt, B. (Flag of Ad. Thnraby)* 
74; on Belgiaa Coast, 219,221; dur- 
ing Qodeston Btdd, 260-2 


Queen Elizabeth, Brit. B., 368 
Quern Maty, Brit. B.Cr., in action off 
Heligoland, 101 ; on patrol, 243 
Queenstown, 4, 72, 78, 81-2 


B 

Babaul, e^editionto, 130. 146-8,160-1, 
281, 283, 286, 299; possible objective 
of Ad. von Spee, 139, 287, 202, 305; 
cable communications at, 142, 306 
Bsce for the Sea, the, 170-201, 213 
Bsids, enemy, o^anisation of defence 
against, 16-6. Bee ^mmorce Baiders ; 
Imnolaying, German; Gorleston. 
Rainbow, Canadian L.Cr., 146, 306 
Bamscappelle, defence of, 233-4 
Bangoon, 294^, 207, 379 
Bawnnson, Lt.-Qen. Sit Henry, in 
command of force to relieve Antwerp, 
162, 193, 196, 200, 214 
Bed Sea, naval defence of, 14, 386-7 ; 
ships detached to, 84, 87-8; Turkish 

f unboats in, 90; transferred to Ad. 
‘eiiso's command, 280; escort of 
transports in, 360, 362; capture of 
Fort Turba in, 37^9 
Remus, Brit. Tug, 270 «. 274, 368 
Bennenkampf, Gen., 168-9 
Revenge, Brit. B., 234, 263 
Riberia, Brit. S.S., captured, 301 
Rindldo, Brit. Sloop, on Belgian Coast, 
222, 228, 233, 263 

Bio de Janeiro, 268-0, 300-10, 372, 
404, 410 

Bio do Oio, 134, 266 
Rio Iguaesti, Brit. B.S., 324 
Bio Negro, Qer. S.S., tender to Kails- 
nihe, 320, 323-4, 329, 373 
Rio Passig, U. S. S.S„ captured, 292 
Bobertson, Mr., Aotbig Governor of the 
Gold Coast, see Togoland. 

Booas Beef, operations in vicinity of, 
269, 261, 326-7, 401, 406 
Bodd, Bt. Hon. Sir Bennell, 60 
Boodepoorl Farm, 224, 227 
Bose, Major, Cameroons, 300, 396 n. 
Bosher, CoL, at Basra, 377 
Rostock, Ger. L.Cr., engages Fearless, SO 
Bosyth, as Grand Fleet case, 4, 6; 
Bouon, port of disembarkation, 72; 
evaouatod, 124-6 

Bouyer, E.-Ad. A., Ft. 2nd Or. Sq. 
(Marseillaise, Flag), 30, 40 n . ; 
guards Strait of Hover, 31; in 
Western Patrol, 40 ; returns to Cher- 
bourg, 76, 80; ordered to defend 
Channel ports, 04; oovexs landing 
at Ostend, 96, 126; Ids 2nd Division 
to protect Ushant-Finistoire route, 
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SoxburgJi, Bril. Cr., in 3id Or. Sq., 206 

Royal Marino Brigade, expedition to 
Oatend, 05-8, 121-^. See Royal 
Naval Division. 

Royal Naval Division, B.M. Brigade 
sent to Dunkirk, 170, 173 j ordered 
to Antv’oqi, 184 j two new brigades 
to embark for Dunkirk, 186, 185 n . ; 
to co-operate with the Xkeuoh Naval 
Brigade, 180, 102; arrival of, at ilnt- 
wo:^, 180, 188; position of, to cover 
retii'cmunt of Belgian Army, 103; 
retiromemt of, 193-^0 ; appreciation 
of, 201. See Aston, Faria. 

Rudji River, Eonigeiberg located in, 338, 
374. 387 

Bussell, Brit. B., 38. See “ Dunoans." 

Russia, naval policy of, 0, 10 ; army of, 
mobilised, 28; situation of, as to 
Austria and Ifranoo, 84; anxiety of, 
as to Turkey, 90; Oer. fear of, 
168; army of, in East Frustda, 158; 
situation in, influonocs Qer. naval 
policy, 168-0; cruisers of, under 
Ad. Jorram, 144, 282; cruiser of, 
at Penang, sunk by Smden, 336-7; 
deolaros war on Turkey, 362. See 
Samsonov, Rennenlutiapf. 

Russian Meet, in Baltic, 9, 12; in Blaok 
Sea, 9, 360 

Russo-J^anese War, 4, 241, 337 

Byasaa, Russ. S.S., oaptured, 141 ; eon* 
verted into A.M.O. <7pmor<m, 144 

Byurik, Russ. Cr. (flag of Ad. vxm 
Essen), 9 


8 . 

8 US, Qer. T.B.D., sank in aoUon, 218 

5 116, (ier. T.B.D., sunk by S 9 , 191 

5 117, Qor. T.B.D., sunk in notion, 218 
8 118, Qor. T.B.D., sank in action, 218 
S 119, Qer. T.B.D., sunk in action, 218 
Saeromento, Qer, S.S., 406, 406 n. 

81. Egbert, Brit. ’S.S., 333-6 
St. Georges, naval dro at, 227, 229, 233 
St, Nazaore, shift of military base to, 
123-6, 131, 164, 171-2; shifted back 
to Havre from, 181, 211. 

St. Paul Books, supposed Qer. rendez- 
vous, 261, 262, 313, 326; searohed 
by H.M. Ships, 262-3, 322, 326-7 
St. Pierre Cappelle, 223, 232 
St. Quentin Bay, 406, 408, 410 
St, Thomas la., as Qer. coaling starion, 
46,49, 60, 263, 320, 329 ». 

St. Yineent, naval defence of, 44, 262; 
report of Karlsruhe received at, 324, 
32Y; B. Cr.‘s at, 400, 403, 406, 436 
Samoa, expedition against, organised, 
130, 146-7, 284; surronder of, 160-1, 
IT n 


291 ; Ad. von Spee ofi, 139, 287, 290, 
300, 303, 314. See Patey, B.-Ad. 
Samson, Gommr., in command of air- 
base at Dunkirk, 170, 200, 218-9 
Samsonov, Gen. (Russian), 168-0 
San Francisco, Nurrilberg at, 139, 146 
Son Roque, Cape, movements of 
Karlanihe near, 320-i, 324, 328; 
H.M. Ships near, 261, 310 
Sanaga River (Oameroons), 270, 310, 
368 

Sandakan Patrol, 282, 292, 299 
Saniyeh (Persian Gulf), 378, 387 
Santa Oatherim, Austrian S.S., 269 
Sania Isabel, Qer. S.S., tender to 
Dresden, 269, 312; tender to Ad. von 
Speo, 406, 410, 432; sunk, 433 
Santa Maria Is., 343 
Sapphire, Brit. L.Cr., with 7th Battle 
Sq., 74; attached to Southem Force, 
80; on Bolrikn Coast, 210, 221 
Sap^o, Brit.lj.Ck., 205 
Satsuma, Jap. B., 804-6, 409 ts. 

Soapa Flow, as a naval base, 4-6; 
defence of, 6, 31, 162; First Fleet 
ordered to, 26; insecurity of deet 
at, 162-3, ^0-10, 368; repair laciliries 
increaned at, 167; Grand Fleet at, 40, 
73-4, 77, 82, 206-7, 243 
Scltamharst, Qor. Cr. (dag of Ad. von 
Spee), position at outbreak of war, 
137-0, 141-2, 146; in Paeido, 291, 
207, 300, 806, 309, 318-4, 317-8, 346- 
6;atCorone], 347-62; at Valparaiso, 
872; at Falklands, 414-23 
Sohelde, 70, 187-8, 191, 193-4, 190 
Sohlesien, Qer. S.B., captured, 42 
Scorpioth Brit. T.B.D., outs out a mine- 
layer in Gulf of Smyrna, 363 
Scoriand, see Lowry, Ad. 

Seaplane Patrol, 76, 161 
Sedd-ol-Bobr, bombarded, 363 
Sen&B, B.-Ad. V.B., (French Navy), 69 
Sevastopol, bombardment of, 360-1 
Severn, Brit. Monitor (Oommr. Fuller- 
ton), on Be^sn coast, 96, 214, 216, 
222, 228. See Monitors. 

SevBla, Qer. S.S., 260 n. 

SeydKfe, Qer. B.(ir., 260, 404-6 
SeydliUt, Qor. S.S., tender to Ad. von 
Spee, 130, 312, 406, 410, 432-3 
Shmtan, Brit. Anued Laimch (Commt, 
Elkes), in Persian Gulf, 392, 394-6 
Shatt-al-Aiab, operations in, 376-7, 
388-9, 302-3, 396 
Bhearwaler, Brit. Sloop, 146, 160 
Sheikh British raid on, 378, 38? 
Shetlands, naval patrol off, 26, 81, 40, 
166-7, 206 

Shipt^. See Dlvetsiaa of Shipping. 
riferraOerdobd, Get. S.S., 410 
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Siena Leone, a'j coaling banc, 44; 
troops from, for Catucioons, 130, 133, 
2G9; movements of H.M. Ships at, 
134, 269, 323, 366, 371, 411 
Silver, Capt. M. L. {MeCbomnt), 367, 
380-1 

Simalur, 283, 332, 336, 380 
Simpson Horbonr, operations to capture 
139-41, 146, 149, 286-7 
Singapore, 138; Ad.Jciiam concentrates 
at, 166, 281, 286, 289; naval protec- 
tion for area of, 144, 163-4, 287, 302; 
transports to and from, 166, 282; 
movements of Allied warships at, 
280, 336, 370, 381 
Sir jPrederick, Brit, armed tug, 308 
Sirius, Blit. Cr., 222, 228 
Skagenak, 80, 163, 200, 242 
Slafe, V.-Ad., Sir Ed. J. \V., 62 
Slype, naval &e on, 221-3 
Smith, Ernest, Gunner (Fcdcon), 232 
Smith-Borricn, Gen. Sir Horace L., 122 
Smith's KnoU Passage, mined, 260-2 
Si^ma, use of, in Goshen episode, 68, 
TO; raid into Gulf of, 363 
Sohoto, Ex-Ger. gunboat, 277, 306-7 
Soldiers in ships’ crews, 142, 282 
Soidet, Gen. (Erenoh Army), 122 
Souohon, B.-Ad. (Gor. Havy), in com- 
mand of Mod. Diviaion (Soeoen, Elag), 
34; movements of, 64-71; in Black 
Sea, 369; bombards Sevastopol, 300; 
Ilia false reports to Turkish Govt., 
860-1 

South Africa, Union of, Govt, action 
during rebellion, 316-7; suggostod 
reinforoomont for, 331-2 
Sout/iamptan, Brit, L.Cr. (O’dre Good- 
enough), 102 

Southampton, poit of embarkation for 
B.E.E., 72, 76, 96, 189; Canadian 
oonvoy diverted from, 210-1 
Southern Area, 239, 249-60 
Southern Eoree (Ad Christian), com- 
position of, 38, 80, 171 ; functions of, 
79; operations of, Aug. 16-17, 80; 
Battle Cr. support, 81, 62, 171; 
in Ostond demonstration, 66-7; in 
aotiou oS HeligQland, 100-120; in 
sweep of Sept. 3, 103-4; during 

S assage of vllth UivlBion, 171-3; 

MB 01 three oruisers 173-7; oruisor 
support of, withdrawn, 202, 217. 
Bee Moore; Campbell; l^rwhitt; 
E^es 

Sowlnport, Brit. S,S., 304 
Spain, Heutraliiy of, Get. violation of, 
134-6, 330-1 

^ee, V.-Ad., Graf von, 142-6, 147-8, 
161, 163, 166, 266, 260, 262-4, 277, 
270-81, 284, 286-8, 260-3, 267, 300, 


.303, 306-0, 300-10, 313-6, 317. 324-6, 
.339, 341 343, 356, 370, 374, 

379, 386, 400-4; in command of 
Pacific Sq. {Schatnltorst, Elag), 47, 
130; bis sq., 138 n.; movements 
in July and early Aug., 139; main 
Ger. authority for his movements, 
136 n.; movements in the Pacifle, 
141, 160, 283, 291, 203, 300, 319, 346, 
366, 406-6, 408; reinforced, 147, 
260, 406, 406; ships detached by, 
147, 160-1, 166, 260-7, 283; oonoen- 
tiates off Coronol, 346-7 ; his official 
report (quoted), 347 n. ; at Battle of 
Coronel, 347-66 ; inactivity after 
Coronol, 364-7, 371-2; soils for the 
PaUdauds, 410-4; at Battle of Ealk- 
iands, 414^6 

Speedy, Brit, gunboat, sunk, 161 
Spreewald, Gor. S.S., captured, 329 n, 
Sladt ScUeamig, Ger. Collier, 320 
Staff of the Eloet, appointed, 28 
Stanley, Port, W/T station at, 314; Ad. 
Cradook leaves, 341 ; clofonoo of, by 
Canopus, 402, 412; os Ad. Stnidoo s 
base. 411-6, 433-4 
Stephan (Ger. Cable ship), 42 
Stettin, Ger. L.Cr., in action off Heligo- 
land. 103^, 108, 111, 114-8 
Stoddart, B.-Ad., Arohibald P., 46, 82, 
128, 183-4, 206, 268, 277, 821-2, 362, 
400, 408; in command of 6th Cr. 
Sq., Capo Vorde — Canaries Station 
{Carnarvon, Elag), 41-4; his sq. 131, 
264, 327; Pernambuco Area in bis 
command, 268; sends ships to Ad. 
Cradook, 202-4; ordered to oovor 
Cameroons Eiqiedition, 206 ; new sq. 
under his command lor Bivor Plato 
Area, 318 ; ordered to Pomambuoo as 
" S.N.O. North of Montevideo," 327- 
$ ; Defence to roinforoe him, 327, 341n., 
342; searches for Karlsruhe, 327-8, 
330 ; orders after Coronel, 366; to bo 
under Ad. Stunlee, 866, 400 ; sails for 
Abrolhos {Defence, Elag), 403-4, 409; 
oidorod to send Dqenoe to Cape 
Station, 407 ; shifts flag to Carnarvon, 
400; at Battle of Ealhfauds, 416, 418, 
420, 424-6; position after battle, 
43^-6 

Strained relations, period ol, 28-36 
SMernd, Ger. L.Cr., in action off 
Heligoland, 110, 111 n., 112-6 
Sirasswrg, Ger. L.CSp., 41, 260 
BtraCvroy, Brit. S.S., 321-4 
Strong, Commr. E.E.K, (pijmrf)t 271 ». 
Stoidee, V.-Ad., Six E. boveton, Chief 
of Staff, Adnrixslty, 366; appointed 
0.-ini«C. S. AUonfm and Pooifio (in- 
vinoiUt, Elag), 366; his instructions, 
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366; Ms dispositions, 366, 400-13; 
further instructions from Admiralty, 
408-9; joined by Ad. Stoddart at 
Abrolhos, 409; leaves Abrolhos for 
fallclands, 410 ; rcoeivos false reports 
of Ad. von ^ee’s raovomcnta, 411; 
arrives at Falldands, 419-3 ; at 
Battle of Falklands, 413-36; Ms dis- 
positions to Boarob for Dresden, 433- 
6; soils for England, 436-6; effects 
of Ms victory, 436 
StxUtgarl, Ger. L.Gr., 160 
Submarine Bobos, Ger., suspected in 
Norwegian Fjords, 38, 77; roported 
near Scapa, 77 ; ports wMoh might 
servo as, in Channel, 94, 227 ; sug- 
gested in Flannan Is., 246 n. 
Submarine, Danish, attacked by E 11, 
237 

Submarine Flotillas, British, organisa- 
tion of, 16; .Srd and 4lh, 210 

, 8th “ Oversea," undor O'dre 

Koyes, 16; at Harwich, 16, 38; 
duitw passage of B.E.F., 76; part 
of ^uthem 'Force, 79, 171; in 
action oil Heligoland, 100, 107 ; 
“ Diving Patrol off Ger. coast, 99, 
166, 191, 212, 217, 221, 262; in 
the Baltic, 236^ 

Submarines German, menace of, 6, 
70-7, 162, 206-8, 210; in Grand 
Fleet Area, 236, 368; in Channel, 
210-1; on Belgian Coast, 224, 226, 
228, 231-4, 264; rammed, 77, 104; 
in action ofi Heligoland, 113-4; 
activity of, 161, 179, 190, 212, 236, 
238, 316, 380; operations against, 
163, 180, 182^, 206; prooauriona 
against, 101, 172, 176, 189, 209, 216; 
considered unable to operate in bad 
weather, 173; vessels sunk or 
attacked by, 163, 173-0, 181, 183, 
191, 206-9, 211, 214, 228, 234; efifeot 
on British policy of suocess of, 179- 
80 ; reported with Berlin, 242, 244-6, 
246 n. 

Sudnark, Ger. S.S., 88, 136, 166 
SuoUaba Point (Camoroons), 271-4, 397 
Suez Canal, onxieiy for, 89; measures 
for defence of, 164, 280, 387 ; enemy 
plans against, 368-0; enemy sMps 
m, 88, 364 

Suffolk, Brit.Cr., on North Amerioan 
station (Flag of Ad. Cradook), 44, 46, 
47-9, 61, 204^267, 372, 404 
Suffren, Fr.B. (Mag of Ad. Gudpratte), 
in Mediterranean, 69, 86 n., 362; 
bombards Daidanolles, 363 
Sueoy, Br.-Ad., M. G. S. do Ramsey do 
(Ftenoh Navy), 69 

Sumatra, possible objective of Ad. von 


Spee, 163, 281 ; Ewien’s movements 
near, 283, 200, 292, 379, 380 
Sunda Strait, 283, 340, 380-1 
Supply SMps and Colliers (Ger.), in 
Sfeditorranean, 35, 64, 66, 59, 68, 70 ; 
for Kaiser Wilhdra der Qrosse, 134-6 ; 
for Ad. von Spee, 141, 143-4, 147, 
149-50, 202-3, 201-2, 300. 403, 405-6, 
410; forXpipsij/, 146». ; iot Dresden, 
268, 263, 312; for Karlsrvhe, 203, 
320-0, 373 ; in East Indies, 281, 292, 
299, 306; in Pacifio, 284, 312; for 
Emden, 288-9, 294, 330, 332-6. 338, 
380; ioT Cap Trafalgar, 306,308; in 
West Indies, 328; at Las Pabnas, 
329; lor Kronprim Wilhdm, 410 
Supply, see Communications (British). 
Surprisp, Fr. gunboat, in Cameroons, 
209, 273, 308 
SuBej, Brit.Cr., 43, 136 
Suva, New Zealand Expedition at, 
148, 149, 160; intercepts Ger. W/T 
message, 305; Australiu at, 150, 
366 ; Jap. 1st Sg. based on, 409 n. 
Swift, Brit. Flotilla Leader, 207-8 
Swlftsnre, Brit. R (Flag of Ad. Peitse), 
in East Indies, 161, 1^, 296, 377-8 ; 
in S|g^t, 387 

SwBly, xTough, defended Fleet anchor- 
age, 210; loss of Aitdacicats off, 239- 
41; Grand Fleet at, 239, 244-6 
Sydney, Brit. L.0r- (Capt. Glossop), 
in Australian waters, 140, 140^, 
283-7, 290, 303; escorts convoy, 
331-2, 339, 367, 380-1; sinks Emden, 
382-4, 400; orde^ to Med., 387; to 
operate in Atlantic, 401 
Sykos, Capt. Alfred 0. (Astraea), raids 
Dar-es-Salaam, 164 
Syren, Brit. T.B.D., 232 
Syria, Turkish Army in, reported to bo 
moving against Egjpt, 88, 00, 386 


T 

T.B. 116, encounters S/M, 211 
Tabora, Ger. S.S., 13S, 264 
Tahiti, 140, 300; bombarded, 304-6 
TaCbat, Brit. L.C!r., in 12th Gc. Sq., 
31 76, 126 

Tanga, British remise at, 374 
Tannenfeis, Ger, S.S., captured, 262 
Terschelling, 27, 80, lOi), 176; S/M’s 
off, 191, 217 ; sMps ordeind to, during 
Gorleston raid, 262-3 
Texol, The, destroyer aoiion off, 217-8 
Thames, destrOTer patrol in, 16 
Theseus, Brit. ^7 

Thor, Norw. S.S., 329, 329 «. 

Ihutsby, C. F, {Queen, Mag), 

in 6th &ttle Sq., 74 
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Tiger, Brit. B.Cr., 3C8, 402 
'Jlgria, 376, 300, 392-4 
Tirpitz, Giond Adm. von, 71 ». 

Titania, 6or. float auxiliary, 139, 139 n,. 
Toohinai, V.-Ad. S. (Jap. Navy), in com- 
mand of aq. in Indian Ocean, 339-40 
Togoland, seiziiro of, 120-32 
Tokiwa, Ja]). Cr., 340, 409 
Torpedoes, inoreasiiM power of, 6 
Tory I., minofleld oC 239, 241, 246 
Tottenham, B.-Ad. U.L., 8th Battle Sq. 
(Anim, flag), 74r-5; to support Ad. 
de Bobook, 82; appointed to 11th 
Cr. Sq. (]^Iand) 203 
Trabhoeh, Brit. S.8., aimk, 294 
Trade Division, War Staff, 19 «, 63 
Trade Routes, control of enemy, 3, 14; 
protection of British, 10, 14-6, 39-41 ; 
Home Meets function as to, 13-4, 82 ; 
in Atlantic Oooau, 13-4, 40-61, 82, 
267, 269, 201, 401-2; general con- 
dition of, on Aug. 14, 1914, 62; in 
Mediterranean, 6M ; in Pacific, 144, 
146, 140, 260; in Indian Ocean, 183, 
266, 278-0, 283, 288-9, 208; defenco 
of, complicated by Imperial Concen- 
tration, 278-9 

Transportation of liVenoh Troops, from 
Algeria, 66-6; Ad. Milne to cover, 56, 
68, 60, 67 ; Eronoh Meet, dispositions 
to aove®, 69, 61, 67 ; ocanpletod, 72 
Trawler Patrol Areas, see MotiUas. 
Trawlers, Brit., 228; patrols, 236 
Tkawlers, Ger. sunk, 37 ; with pigeons, 
37, 30; suspected of laying mines, 
179-80 ; rocoimaissanoe by, 247 
Trinidada, Ger. cruisers at, 306, 402 
Triumph, Brit. B. (Capt. Mtzmauiioe), 
at Hongkong, 137, 138 manning 
of, 142/160-1, 282; oSTsingtau, 143; 
oo-operatea with Jopmeso, 160, 279, 
339; at capture of Tningtau, 385 
Troilus, Brit. S.S., omtu^, 334 
Tioubxidge, B.-Ad. KC.T. 66, 68, 60-1, 
64, 83, 86, 90; in command of 1st 
Cc. Sq. (Ds/etKe, Mag), in Med., 38 ; 
detached to wah^ the Adriatic, 36, 64. 
69 ; f ailB to intoioopt Gosben, 66 ; Court 
Martial, 67-8; uistorioal parallels 
with his ease, 68; rmdor orders of 
Ad. de Lapeyrke, 84-5; to oommand 
blookadine sq. in Dardanelles, 87, 89; 
snoceeded by Ad. Carden, 362 
Tsin^u, impostanoo of, 129, 279; of 
Brit, and Ger. movements with 
regard to, 137-60; siege of, 270, 300, 
33\ 386 

TsiioMyama, B.-Ad. M. (Jap. Novy), 
of 2nd South Sea Sq., 306 
Tauhiba, Jap. B.Cr., 290, 30$, 400 »■ 
Tmhim, Jap. L.Gt., 280 


Tubal Cain, Brit, flsliing vessel, 133 
Tubaniia, Dutoh S.S., arrested, 42 
Turba, Port (Red Sea), 378-9 
Turkey, attitude of, 66, 87-9; Ger. 
influence in, 62, 80, 90, 241-2, 368, 
362 ; presonoe of Goe5e» and Breslau 
excused by, 86-7; British Naval 
Mission in, 87 ; mobilisation of Army, 
88; Neutrality Party in, opposed by 
Enver Pasha, 80, 368-9; Russian 
anxiety oonoeming fleet of, 90 ; Brit, 
ultimatum to, 361 ; declaration of war 
on, 362, 361 

Tyiie, as defended commoroial port, 4; 

minefield laid off, 160-1 
Tyne Patrol, composition of, 16; four 
boats of, detaohod to Soapa, 40 
T^rwhitt, Reginald Yorke, C’dre (!’), 
in command of destroyer flotillas 
of the Pirst Pleot (Arethusa), 16, 31 ; 
sweep planned b^, 38 ; obasos enemy 
cruisers, 80 ; during action off lloligo- 
land, 101-20 ; Ms loroo, 102 ». ; joins 
Southern force to cover Dunkirk 
Expedition, 172-6; in Lowestoft, 171; 
sends division to N. Hinder to soaroh 
for S/M’s, 181 ; movomeuts on Belgian 
Coast, 221; to lend dostroyers to 
Ad. Hood, 228; his dispositions in 
Sonthem Area, 240; dui^g raid on 
Gorieston, 260-3 

U 

U 0, Ger. S/M, slalcs 3 “ Crossys," 170 
17 76, Gei-. S/M, sunk, 77 
U 21, Ger. S/M, Binlm Pathfinder, 163 «. 
Ultimatum, British, soot to Germany, 
67; to Turkey, SOI 
Una (formor Komet), 339 ». 

Undaunted, Brit. j,.Cr. (Capt. Pox), 
3rd T.B.D. PloUlla, 217; in action 
■with Ger. T.B.D’s, 218, 236; during 
Gorieston Raid, 249, 261-2 
Ushant, 123, 126, 203 
Usk, Brit. T.B.D,, 279 

V 

V 187, Got. T.B.D,, sunk in action off 
Heligoland, 104 ?h, 106, 100 108, 

111, 119 «. 

Tahaline, Pr. S.V., captured, 406 
Valparaiso, search for Got. oruisors 
off, 300 n., 313 ; S.S. SeycUiU ooals at, 
312; movements of H.M. ships near, 
818^, 346; Ger. oruisora at, 866, 
372, 406-0, 413-4, 434; naval in- 
teUifionoe finm, 408, 411 
Vampire, Brit. Despatch Vessel, 270 
Van^ek, Brit. S.S. sunk, 372, 373 
Vauvhan, Lt,-Ool. E., 316 
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Venerable, Erit. B., in Cbannol Float, 
74, 06 ; on Belgian Coast, 228, 230-4; 
during Corleston Bald, 260, 262 
Vemgeanee, Brit. B., in Channel Fleet, 
74-6, 82 ; during Oatond demonatiu- 
tion, 96; ordeiod to Egjpt, 371 
Vorde, Cape, protection for, 44, 131. 

See C^e Veide So. ; St. Vincent. 
Verit6, Fr.B„ in Mod., 60, 86»., 362; 

bombards CardonoUea, 363 
Vestal, Brit. Sloop, 222, 233, 203 
Victoria (CamoToona), capture of, 209, 
270, 277, 390-7 

Victorian, Brit. A.M.C., on Mid-Atlantio 
Station, 30 n., 204, 266, 320, 331 
Victorious, Brit. B. {Capt. Nugent), 
26, 74, 78 

Vigilant, Brit. Bespatoli Vessel, in 
CamcToona, 368, 870, 396 
Vihing, Brit. T.B.D., 222 
VinAieUve, Brit. Cr., in 9th Cr. Sq. 
41 n. ; leaves Pbrarouth Aug. 4, 42 ; 
capture by, 130 i on Finisterre- 
Madeira Station, 320; at Asoonsion, 
409 

Fo» der Turn, Got. L.Ci., in North Sea, 
no, 260; reported in Atlantic, 401, 
404-6 

Vourlah, British T.B.D’s at, 363 
W 

Wakefield, Oonunr. H.F.H. iLgaander), 
116 

Walflsoh Bay, expedition to, 310, 407-8; 

Albion as gnai^hip at, 317 
WalhaJla, Ger. collier, 330 
Wains, Brit, armed tug, 270 
War Anohorsees, list of, 4 
War at Sea, onanged nature of, 167 
" War Book," 19-22, 20-7, 32 
War Coonoil, dedaion as to despatch of 
Expoditionaiy Force taken by, 73 
“ War List,” kept by Admiralty, 18 
War Plans, 1-4 

War Telegram, action to be taken on 
receipt of, 20-1; Fleet mmed of 
time of de^atoh, 32; received in 
Med., 36; by U-in-C. Grand Fleet, 
37-8; on N. American Station, 47 
Warning Telegram, defensivo measures 
to bo taken by, 20-1, 26; sent from 
Wat Office and Admimlty, 26; Ger- 
man, 28, 141; in Med., 34; on N. 
American StaMon, 46; on China 
Station, 137 ; on Austrian Station, 
139 

Warrego, Australian T.B.D., 140 286 

Wanc^ct, V.-Ad, Sir Gleorge, 2nd 
Battle Sq.<> July 1914 [King Gec^e 
V, Flai»), left in oommand of First 


Fleet, 27; of Grand Fleet, 246, 
249 

Warrior, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Borrott), at 
Alexandria, 33; with Ad. Troubridgo, 
36; with French Admiml, 86; in 
defence of Egppt, 88-9, 362, 304; 
ordered to Gibraltar, 371; to join 
Grand Fleet, 406-7. See de Bobook. 
Wason, Commr. 0. B. (Odin), 376 
Watson, Capt. Hugh D.B. (Mssex), 203 
Watson, Commr. F. Burges (Loyal), 
218 

Wanton, Lt. H. 0. (FnlcotvL 232 
Wemyss, B.-Ad. Bosslyn E., 12th Cr, 
Sq. (Gharyhdis, Flag), 31; joins Ad. 
Bouyerto form Western Patrol, 40-1 ; 
covers passage of B.E.F., 76, 126; left 
in command of Western Patrol, 94, 
06; Allied Sq. under bis orders, 120; 
to escort Canadian convoy, 127, 171, 
202-6, 211-2 

Werner Vinnen, Ger. S.V., captured, 134 
West African !]^ntier Force, 267 
West Coast of Africa Sq. (Ad. de 
Kobeck), formation of, 370-1, 406 
West Coast of North America, British 
forces on, at outbreak of war, 16, 146, 
146 Neiwusfie detached to, 146-6 
West Indies, defended 4th Or, Sq., 
13, 44; possibility of Ad. Stuidee 
being diverted to, 400-1 ; Gli^ 
OT&^ed to, 404. See North America 
and West Ihdios Station. 

Wsstende, 220, 222, 229, 231-3, 264 
WoBtem iratrol, see Patrol, Western. 
Westmooott, Lt. (Arethusa), 110 
Weymouih, Brit.L.Cr., in Memterranean, 
56, 58, 60, 60, 70, 86, 88-9, 90; in 
Fedion Ocean, 297, 338, 374, 379; 
ordered to Cape, 387, 407 
Whitehead, Capt. F, A. (Magnipient), 
74 

WUdpe, Brit. Sloop, on Belgian Coast, 
22 228 233 

Wilhehnshavan, 104, 161k 242; High 
Seas Fleet rerires to (July 1914L 27 
WilUam II, Fhnpetoi of Germany, July 
1914, movements of, 22, 24; imorma- 
tion to Greek Minister given by, 68 
Williams, Oapt. Hugh (Bawht), tor- 
pe^ed ^ S/M, SXn-O 
Wmdhuk, Wireless Station, 120 
Wireless Stations, policy of destroying 
Gorman, 129, 130; doatroyed in 
Allanrio, 132, 276; in Pacifio, 143, 
161, 286, 303; in Indian Ocean, 164; 
effect in Fadfio of destructioii of 
German, 291; use by Germans of 
neutral, 331, 406 
Wise, Lt., (Severn), 222-3 
Wohi^ne, Brit, T.B.!Dm 363 
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Y 

Ytihagi, Jap. L. Cr., in 2nd South Soa 
S<1; 306) 336 ; to escoit Australasian 
convoy, 330; to hunt Smden, 340, 
379; in 1st South Sea Sq.. 400 «. 

Yahmo, Jap. O., 340, 381, 400 n. 

Yainaya, V.-Ad. T. (Jap. Kavy), in 
command of Ifiist South Soa Sq., 
290; in sooioh of Ad. von Spec, 290, 
303, 400; his squadron, 400 ». 

Yap, W/T station at, 142, 130, 143, 
146, 149, 161 ; Scharnhorat near, 138; 
Gor. colliers capturod on their way 
to, 143, 202; JapanosB Cruisers in 
aroa of, 304-G, oeonpiod, 339 n. 

Yapoma, 374, 277, 308. 396 

Yarmouth, Brit. L. Or. (Gapt, Coohraiie], 
in China Sq., 137-8, 143, 149, 282, 
280; ohases Emden, 290, 292, 206, 
302, 332, 336, 379; ordered to 
Mediterranean, 387 

Yarmouth, raided, 248-66 

Ybaad (Cbmeroons), 277, 316-6, 367, 
369, 870, 896 

Yelverton, C^. Bontinok, J.D. 
(Suffdh), in west Indies Area, 61; 
8.N.O- in north of Station, 267 


Yorcl, Gor.Cr., 80; sunk by mine, 263 
Yorek, Ger. S.S., 139, 1424 
Yoss Point ond Battery (Cameroona), 
271, 273. 276 

Ypres, 192, 200; connection of, with 
Belgian coast operations, 223, 220-7 ; 
ITiret Battle of. 226-34 
Yser, River, mihtaiy operations on, 
109, 213-5, 219, 223, 230-1; naval 
support on, 2324, 239 


Z 

Zanzibar, 162, 164, 296-6, 338 
Zealandia, Bnt. B., 165 
Zoebrugge, landing of British troops at, 
121, 190-1, 196-6; abandoninoiit of 
base at, 100, 200, 214-5 
Zelie, Fr. Gunboat, at Tahiti, 140 ; sunk 
by Ad. von Spec, 800, 314 
Zemta, Austrian L.Cr., sunk, 86-0 
Zoppolins, projeotod airraid on shods of 
at Cuxhavon, 238 

Zhemc^ug, Russ. L.Cr., under Ad. 
Jenam, 144; movomonts cl, 282, 
336-6; sunk by 337 
Zteten, Get. S.S., 138, 160 
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